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Many of our readers will remember the plaintive lines in which 
Moore has described his country’s fortunes :— 


‘While History’s Muse the memorial was keeping, 
Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves ; 
Beside her the genius of Erin sate weeping, 
For hers was the record that blotted the leaves.’ 


When the poet wrote, the melancholy image was only too faith- 


ful a picture of Ireland. For several centuries her annals had 


been a series of bloody and inglorious wars, or of events which 


‘had made even peace a curse to her. She had been the victim 


of a succession of invasions which had torn her asunder with lasting 
discord, and of a long train of irritating misgovernment. Her 
people had been separated into hostile camps, compelled to asso- 
ciate in the relations of life, yet widely sundered in race and re- 
ligion, and mutually exasperated by bitter recollections. Her 
political system had been the ascendancy of an alien colony over 
a nation, and her social condition had been the tyranny of a 
caste over a subjugated people. Under these evil, perilous, and 
unkindly influences,:she had become, in the language of Lord 


“Macaulay, ‘The withered and distorted member of the empire, 
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reproachfully pointed at by all the enemies of England.’ Even 
down to the passing of the Emancipation Act, Ireland was an 
element of weakness in our strength, a problem of care and alarm 
to the statesman, a subject of grief and amazement to the 
thinker, and an evidence of a canker in the heart of Great 
Britain. The blight of poverty, crime, and sectarian contention 
still clung to a country, many of whose inhabitants had witnessed 
the horrors of 1798, while all had beheld the scenes of anarchy 
which had marked the progress of the Catholic Association. In 
‘a nation, rent by such divisions, and agitated by such bitter 
passions, it was no wonder that the arts of peace did not thrive, 
that agriculture was neglected and backward, that commerce was 
held in little account, that all ranks of society were impoverished 
and reckless, and that no observance was paid to the laws which 
are the conditions of economic prosperity. Such was the Ireland 
of 1829-33 ; but such is not the Ireland of the present time. 
_A great change has passed over a land which, from having been 
a reproach and a byeword, is rapidly becoming a source of great- 
ness to the empire. Thirty years have wrought a revolution in 
Treland—political, social, moral, and physical—which has trans- 
formed completely the features of the country, and has made the 
“ crooked straight, and the rough places plain.’ If some traces. 
of her ancient evils remain in the mitigated hostility of her classes 
and creeds, in occasional evidences of disaffection to the law, and 
in passing symptoms of poverty and discontent, they are only 
the relics of « disease now cured ; while the young and vigorous 
life that is stirring in her frame is full of health and of hopeful 
energy. ‘The agitation which wasted her is a thing of the past ; 
her races are gradually becoming fused into something like a 
united people; and her progress in opulence has been so rapid 
as to surprise even those best acquainted with her resources. By 
what means this change has been effected, how far it is attributable 
to a Higher Power, and in what degree to the wisdom of man, we 
propose to examine in the following pages; and we do so with 
the greater eagerness, that of late an idea seems to have arisen 
. that the improvement of Ireland has been arrested, and that she 
is falling back into her old condition. We venture to think that 
an inquiry will prove that Ireland stands now on a basis of 
_welfare which no human agency can shake; and that the signs 
of her past distempers which survive will ere long fade away and 
disappear. 
_ To compare, then, the Ireland of the present day with that of 
‘thirty years ago, let us follow the steps of an Irish tourist about 
1830-35. Having landed at the old jetty at Kingstown, after a 
woyage of fourteen hours in the Channel, and journeyed from 
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thence in a car without springs to one of the many hotels in 
Dublin, let us suppose that, like the hero of the Spectator, he takes 
a walk in the Irish metropolis, for the purpose of seeing its prin- 
cipal features, and of understanding the manners of its inhabi- 
tants. When he found himself in those stately streets—on either 
side crowned with dingy houses, and devoid of the din and bustle 
of commerce—what perhaps would first attract his attention 
would be the numbers of soldiers of all arms who, at every point, 
would seem to encounter him. He would then notice that, 
wherever he stopped, he would be beset by crowds of swarming 
beggars, who would gather round him in hideous groups, un- 
checked by fear of constable or treadmill, and would make ob- 
streperous demands on his charity. Proceeding onward, it is 
not improbable that, when he reached Trinity College and College 
Green, he would witness a furious ‘town and gown row,’ between 
the students and the populace, around the celebrated statue of 
King William. If he went towards the Castle, and called on 
the chamberlain, it is very likely that he would hear from that 
official how the Orange gentry had cut his Excellency at the 
last levee, and what a strange lot were the Catholic neophytes 
who had lately been asked to the Castle dinners. If he chanced 
to know an alderman or town councillor, he would be surprised 
to learn that, in a great city, five-sixths of whose inhabitants 
were Roman Catholics, the municipal authorities were necessarily 
Protestants, that Roman Catholics were absolutely excluded from 
the corporation, and that almost all the institutions of Dublin 
were framed upon this sectarian principle. Having learned this, 
he would probably perceive, as he walked on, that nearly all the 
public edifices, even the names of the streets, the statues and 
monuments, gave evidence of this religious ascendancy : that, for 
instance, a principal room in the Bank recorded the defeat of the 
Roman Catholics at the Boyne, and that not a few of the largest 
charities confined their bounty to poor Protestants. If he went 
to the Four Courts, he would observe that, though Shiel, 


O’Loghlen, and O’Connell were there, and had recently attained © 


the rank of King’s counsel, they were looked upon as intrusive 
Papists ; and if he chanced to enter the Court of Error, he would 
be told that every one of the twelve judges, as a matter of course, 
was of the dominant faith, and that no Roman Catholic need 
hope for the ermine. On the other hand, it is extremely likely 
that, if he made his way to the Corn Exchange, he would behold 
a thronged and excited audience applaud vociferously a burly 
tribune, as he bade them ‘remember the Clare election,’ ‘cry 
‘down the base, bloody, and brutal Ministry,’ and be sure 
‘that the time for Repeal was coming ;’-and, had he been let at 
TR 
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all behind the scenes, he would find that he was in the centre of 
‘an organization which spread itself through three provinces of 
‘Ireland, and usurped the functions of law and government. 
Pondering on these curious sights and scenes, which in three- 
fourths of the cities of Ireland he might witness on a somewhat 
‘lesser scale, our traveller, we think, would come to the conclu- 
sion, that he was journeying through a subjugated province, kept 
down really by the strong arm, in which a broad line of distinc- 
tion was drawn between the minority and majority of the people 
—a line, too, fixed by sectarian difference—and im which, so far 
as the towns at least, very few signs of prosperity were visible. 
Passing from the town to the rural districts, our tourist would 
also behold some things not a little surprising to an Englishman. 
Here and there, especially in the northern counties, his eye might 
‘rest on a noble castle, or on a grey and stately manorhouse, sur- 
rounded by a broad and wooded demesne, which gave proof of 
‘long and careful ownerships. Occasionally he would see extensive 
farms, in all the bloom and wealth of cultivation, with neat home- 
steads and trim offices in the midst of luxuriant corn-fields and 
pastures. But, speaking generally, the parks and mansions of 
the gentry would bear the traces of neglect and poverty; and, 
though usually large and imposing in outline, they would often 
be ruinous, untidy, and comfortless. ‘The greater farms, too, 
would be grass for the most part, divided into tracts by slovenly 
ditches, which ill supplied the office of drainage ; and wherever 
they were set apart for tillage they would not bear a comparison 
with those of England. What, however, would most arrest atten- 
tion would be the enormous breadth of country engrossed by 
miserable patches of potato-fields, here and there relieved by 
scanty oat crops, and occupied by a population of cottiers, whose 
cabins, huddled in roadside hamlets, or thickly dotting the land- 
scape everywhere, seemed to swarm with infinite crowds of human 
beings but one degree removed from pauperism. The general 
aspect of the country thus occupied would reveal a very back- 
ward state of agriculture—vast breadths of land entirely out 
of tillage—a slovenly course of cultivation in corn—an almost 
want of turnip and mangold crops—and an enormous surface 
under potatoes and in the hands of a miserable tenantry. Nor 
-would our traveller fail to perceive that, even under this layer of 
society, a layer existed still more wretched in the form of a wide- 
-spread_ pauper-population, who crowded the roads, the fields, and 
the country towns, and eked out life in hopeless mendicancy. 
Such would be the surface of Ireland to his eye; and, if he 
made any inquiries on his way, he would be made aware of 
some social phenomena which, probably, he would have thought 
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impossible. Occasionally, under the shadow of a ditch, he 
would see crowds of children collected together; and, if he 
chanced to ask the meaning of this, he would be told that they 
were busy at school, for that the education provided by the State 
was against the faith of the majority of the population. Very 


frequently he would see a file of prisoners marching off to jail 


under the care of the constabulary, having been engaged in a riot 
about tithes with a clergyman of the Anglican Establishment. 
He would certainly witness several faction fights, and not a few 
infuriated drunken collisions between hostile masses of the 
peasantry ; and in several counties he would probably hear that 
the law had been ineffectual to put down assassinations, outrage, 
and wide-spread violence, and that they were under military sur- 
veillance. He would often hear such unwonted words as ‘ whole- 
‘sale extermination of a tenantry,’ ‘a barony placed under mar- 
‘tial law,’ ‘intimidation and murder of juries, or ‘ Curfew Acts 
‘to put down Whiteboys.’ Wherever he went he would perceive 
that bitter feelings existed between the upper and lower classes of 
the nation ; that they viewed each other with dislike and distrust ; 
and that they were separated in race, in ideas, and in religion. 


On all sides he would hear that the country was in a bad way ;. 


but, if he met a gentleman he would probably be told that the 
cause was all O'Connell and the priests, while a peasant would 
assure him that the Saxon Government, with its fell agents the 
landlords and parsons, were the causes of his ‘ wrongs and mise- 
‘ries. ‘What a distracted land; what an impoverished people ; 
‘what a scene of class animosities and bitterness; and what a 
‘perilous state of things to the empire!’ would, we think, be 
our companion’s exclamation in reference to the Ireland of this 
period. 

Thus much the traveller would have seen and heard, and the 
more searching record of history would only have corrobo- 
rated his testimony. The moral aspect of Ireland at this 
time disclosed a state of domestic strife, of social elements in 
confusion and discord, and of wide-spread disaffection and crime 
which no thinker could view without alarm. ‘The tardy passing 
of the Emancipation Act, conceded not as a measure of justice, 
but as the reward of triumphant agitation, had quickened into 
renewed antagonism the hostile nations co-existing in Ireland. 
The upper nation, composed of the Protestant aristocracy and 
of the clergy of the Established Church, with a train of classes 
dependent on them, though recently baffled by severe defeat, still 
struggled for their ancient supremacy ; and, as for centuries they 


had absorbed the patronage of the State, and they retained the | 


powerful influence of property, with the great prestige attached to 
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it, they still hoped to make good their former position. On the 
other hand, the lower Irish nation, consisting of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, with a large admixture of the middle classes, 
were resolved to follow up the victory of emancipation; and, 
having just experienced the extent of their strength, they in- 
sisted, under the guidance of O’Connell, upon assailing the old 
remains of the edifice of ascendancy, upon sweeping away many 
laws and institutions which they thought inconsistent with their 
wishes, and upon exacting, if possible, a debt of vengeance from 
those they called their hereditary oppressors. The result was 
that, during the seven years between 1829 and 1835, Ireland was 
always on the verge of a civil war between two bitterly exaspe- 
rated factions, who were only restrained by the strong arm of the 
executive. In the north, Orange lodges and Brunswick clubs 
were formed, for the nominal purpose of self-defence, but really 
to coerce the Roman Catholics ; and in the south the Protestant 
landlords and clergy set in play all the machinery of law and 
social force to keep down the classes beneath them. On their 
side the Roman Catholics were not slow to retaliate; they formed 
themselves into a powerful confederacy, which avowedly cla- 
moured for Repeal of the Union, and for the confiscation of 
property ; they united into Ribbon societies, which too frequently 
hired out emissaries for murder, and openly denounced both rent. 
and tithes; and, through their representatives in Parliament, 
they asserted that emancipation would be ineffectual until the 
Established Church had been destroyed, until the peasantry had 
been given an agrarian law, and until their party had secured to 
themselves far more than their share of place and power. In this 
troubled and perilous state of affairs, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that crime multiplied fearfully in Ireland ; that terrible 
outrages were committed; and that the Government was often 
compelled to interfere, and in the interest of common humanity, 
to suspend the much-abused constitution, and to place whole dis- 
tricts under the rule of courts-martial. ‘The catalogue of crime 
‘in Ireland,’ said Lord Grey in 1883, ‘contained one hundred 
‘and seventy-two homicides, four hundred and sixty-five robbe- 
‘ries, five hundred and sixty-eight burglaries, four hundred and 
‘ fifty-five acts of houghing cattle, two thousand and ninety-five 
‘illegal notices, and four hundred and twenty-five illegal meet- 
“ings. ‘In Ireland,’ said Sir Robert Peel at the same period, 
‘the British constitution has long ago been gone. I see only 
“a ghastly form, that calléd itself the British constitution.’ 

Nor was the material condition of Ireland at this time less full 

of signs of evi] omen. It is true that she had progressed in 
wealth since the Union, that her commerce had advanced con- 
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siderably, and that compared with thirty years before, her exports 
and imports had greatly increased. But Ireland was, and is, an 
agricultural country ; and, about 1830-35, the state of her landed 
classes was ruinous to her agriculture, and full of peril to the 
empire. In 1836, a Parliamentary Commission reported that, in 
a population of seven millions and a half, Ireland had two millions 
five hundred thousand paupers; and this horde of mendicants, 
fastened to the soil, and unrestrained by the operation of a poor 
law, ate into her substance like a wasting cancer. The condition 
of this enormous multitude, who, though not a tenantry in any 
sense, still squatted in masses upon the land, and not only with- 
drew large tracts of it from the farmer, but, by their reckless 
competition for it, forced up the rent of it over the country, is 
thus described by the same Commission :—‘ Their habitations are 
‘ wretched hovels, several of a family sleep together upon straw, or 
‘upon the bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes even 
‘ without so much to cover them ; their food commonly consists 
‘of dry potatoes, and with them they are sometimes so scantily 
‘ supplied, as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal 
‘aday.’ Above this class, but not in a much higher scale, was the 
body of the cottier farmers of Ireland, who probably engrossed 
five-sixths of the country in small holdings of from one to thirty 


acres, and whose method of husbandry was characterized by the 


Devon Commission as ‘an effort to take everything from the land 
‘by a continual succession of the same class of exhausting crops, 
‘until it became incapable of returning the cost of seed and 
‘labour.’ This body probably comprised some eight hundred 
thousand families, representing a population of four millions ; 
and as it was the most important producing class in the country, 
its state at this time is worthy of attention. 

That condition may, in a word, be described as a lifelong struggle 
with poverty and distress, occasioned by a want of capital for agri- 
culture, by habits of listless indolence and recklessness, and by the 
pressure of exorbitant rents, created by the demand for land at any 
price. Depressed, therefore, as this cottier tenantry was, it is no 
wonder that it was never able to vindicate its independence ; that 
it was really at the mercy of its landlords, who kept it at the lowest 
point of poverty, and were enabled to exact almost any rent from 
it; that it was reduced well nigh to the state of serfdom, and 
prevented from ever accumulating wealth ; that it had not a feel- 
ing of property in the land which it ploughed and reaped for 
alien masters; and that it checked the agriculture of Ireland 
from acquiring its natural form and development. As for the 
larger farmers of Ireland at this period, they were exceedingly 
few in number, and seem not to have held one-sixth of the soil ; 
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and as their. rents were really ruled by the competition of the 
cottiers, they were also generally in subjection to their landlords, 
and, as a class, unimproving and improvident. Thus, the pro- 
ductive industry of Ireland at-this time was bound, so to speak, 
in an inextricable bondage, and barred from acquiring capital 
and freedom ; and while this was the state of the base of society, 
it is not strange that its apex was not in prosperity. Ascending 
to the upper ranks of Irishmen at this time, it would have been 
found that a large majority of the landlords were in a state of 
hopeless embarrassment ; that few of them were in a position to 
encourage agriculture, or even to give a secure tenure ; and thus, 
that in Ireland the very institution of property“was inconsistent 
with the national welfare in the most important of social rela- 
tions. Add to this, that in almost every part of the country, 
what were called middleman tenures were prevalent ; that is, a class 
of derivative owners was interposed between the owner-in-chief 
and the occupier; and as these were armed with all the rights of 
landlords in respect of the tenants holding under them, and yet 
were not in truth proprietors, they not only bound the soil in 
feudal bondage, but were permanent obstacles to a respectable 
tenantry. Was it strange, therefore, that, in this state of things, 
the elements which formed the landed system of Ireland were 
jarring, unkindly, and full of evils ; that agrarian crime, a despe- 
rate struggle for land, and many instances of landlord oppression 
were normal occurrences in the country; and that the Devon 
Commission should have reported that, ‘ With the exception of 
‘some districts in the north, and some particular localities and 
“estates or individual farms in other parts of the country, the 
“usual agricultural practice throughout Ireland was defective in 
“the highest degree ?” 

Such, then, was the Ireland of thirty years ago—a nation split 
into hostile factions, inflamed against each other by sectarian 
hatred, and by a train of bitter recollections—a society in which 
an aristocracy of race and creed was struggling against an in- 
censed democracy, who had only of late been admitted into 
citizenship—a community defaced by political outrages, by agra- 
rian crime, and by deeds of violence—and a landed system in 
which the energies of the soil were not permitted scope and 
liberty ; in which agriculture was a continuous effort to exhaust 
nature without thought or mercy; in which a horde of mendicants 
covered the land, absorbing its fruits and impeding its husbandry; 
in which the productive classes were kept on the edge of want, un- 
able to gather any capital together, and by a self-destructive com- 
petition for land reduced to a state of vassalage to their landlords ; 
and in which, in consequence of middleman tenures and of the 
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embarrassment of the upper classes, a solvent and capable race of 
tenants was actually repelled from the soil that cried out for them. 
To complete the picture, some other phenomena—the natu- 
ral results of this state of things—were to be observed upon 
an inquiry into the social condition of the country. As is 
always the case where the checks of a poor-law, of self-denial, and 
of prudence are absent, early marriages were the rule even 
among the lowest classes ; and thus the mass of pauperism went 
on increasing and continually adding to its fearful bulk, until it 
had become a subject of general alarm. The competition for 
land, instead of diminishing, by the rise of a solvent race of 
farmers, who would take care to secure a fair profit for their 
capital, was becoming every year more urgent; the produce of the 
soil was thus more and more diverted from the industrious to the 
expending classes; and yet the condition of the landlords-in- 
chief, and of the middlemen underneath, was not showing any 
signs of improvement. The manners of the peasantry, though 
gay and volatile, were generally reckless, indolent, and improvi- 
dent ; though naturally intelligent, and apt to learn, they were, 
for the most part, very uneducated ; and their character, with the 
touching qualities of strong affection, piety, and good humour, 
too often combined the servile vices of falsehood, cunning, and 
proneness to violence. As for the class of petty gentry and 
middlemen, they still attested the truth of the remark of Arthur 
Young, that ‘they were the most oppressive species of tyrant 
that ever lent assistance to the destruction of a country; and 
when we reflect that, usually, they were very uncivilized, that 
they were alien in race and faith from the peasantry, that they 
had not the feeling of real ownership, and of a fixed and inde- 
feasible tenure, and that their interest lay, in the words of Arthur 
Young, ‘in screwing up their rents to the uttermost farthing,’ 
we need not be surprised at this account of them. The landed 
aristocracy were very different: less cultivated than their fellows 
in England, and less devoted to the care of their estates, but in 
manner and character gay and light-hearted, and in their relations 
among themselves they were generally upright, frank, and hos- 
pitable. But, when treating with their Roman Catholic peasantry, 
this nature changed into haughtiness and dislike ; and they were 
not seldom absentees, indifferent to the duties of property, un- 
able or unwilling to manage their estates, and, as Miss Edgeworth 
truly describes them, at once hopelessly in debt and extravagant. 
To detail all the causes of this state of things, and to trace 
them down to their actual effects, would far exceed our limited 
space; but a few words may be said on the subject. Un- 
doubtedly, the severance of Ireland into two nations—the one a 
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proud and privileged aristocracy with a large train of subordinate 
dependents, and the other a depressed and subjugated people, de- 
prived of social and political equality, a severance well-marked in 
1830-85, and even now not quite effaced—was primarily the result 
of the peculiar manner in which Ireland was conquered and 
colonized. When a people is subdued once and for ever by 
a race superior in arms and civilization, it has often happened 
that the harsh features of conquest become obliterated in a few 
generations, and that the two races coalesce into one nation, 
which is only improved by the foreign admixture. But when a 
people is exposed to a series of invasions succeeding each other 
in dismal sequence, when wave after wave of conquest rolls over 
it, and the conquerors never unite thoroughly with the nation they 
are slowly exterminating, it is next to impossible to effect an amal- 
gamation between the races thus sundered by ages ofhatred. That 
this, unhappily, was the case with Ireland every student of her 
history knows; and the result appears in the separate identity of the 
Englishry and Irishry on her soil—a disunion visible to this hour, 
and which will probably survive this century, although in a very 
mitigated aspect. In Ireland, however, religious discord came 
in aid of the original division of conquest to deepen this line of 
demarcation ; and we may trace her political system up to 1829, 
and many of the characteristics of her social condition, to the 
effects of the so-called Protestant ascendancy, which, from the 
reign of Elizabeth, was made her constitution. That ascendancy, 
as is well known, vested almost all the soil of Ireland, a mono- 
poly of state patronage and power, and every kind of political 
right, in a narrow minority of colonists of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and it excluded the Roman Catholic nation from landed 
property, degraded them into a state of subjection, and made 
them all but outlaws in their own country. From this resulted 
the partition of Ireland between a Protestant aristocracy on the 
one side and a Roman Catholic commonalty on the other, the 
animosity which exasperated these orders against each other, 
the civil discord which raged on the Irish soil, and, indirectly, 
much of the barbarism of the country. Other consequences, too, 
no less lamentable, followed. The abasement of the Roman 
Catholics, arising from the penal laws, was the remote cause of 
the accumulation of pauperism, which, thirty years ago, was a 
eurse of Ireland. The habits acquired by an illegitimate supre- 
macy promoted the extravagance, the embarrassments, and the 
haughtiness to their dependents which characterized the Irish 
aristocracy. To the penal laws we may also ascribe that great 
evil, the middleman tenures; and not less surely, though not so 
obviously, they caused agrarian crime, class-hatred and ill-will, 
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the indolent want of energy of the Irishry, and the contempt felt 
towards them by those landlord superiors. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, in thus referring to the remoter causes of the state of Ireland, 
that, in some degree, her commercial backwardness, and the pres- 
sure of an agricultural population upon her resources, must be 
ascribed to the commercial and manufacturing jealousy with 
which she was treated in the last century. 

Thus conquest, sectarian ascendancy, and persecution, and, in 
some degree, commercial injustice, were the original causes of 
the disorders of Ireland. Long before 1830, however, she had 
ceased to be governed professedly by the sword, the penal laws had 
been repealed, and the trade of the island had been set at liberty. 
Why, then, with the removal of the irritating causes, did not 
their effects disappear and die out ; and how did it happen that 
Ireland continued divided into hostile nations in a chronic state 
of disaffection and poverty, and with a landed system full of peril 
to society? The answer is, first, that political sins entail their 
consequences on succeeding generations ; that the hatred between 
the Englishry and the Irishry, which it had been the work of ceu- 
turies to produce, was not easily or quickly to be allayed; that the 
feelings of suspicion on the part of the Government, and of dis- 
like and fear on the part of the governed, survived in their ful- 
ness for a long period; and that the peculiar form of the landed 
system of Ireland—an embarrassed aristocracy, a train of middle- 
man tenants, and a subordinate people of cottiers and paupers— 
had become so firmly settled in the soil that it could not be 
readily eradicated. te the neat place, although from 1778 to 
1829 it had generally been the policy of the Empire to proclaim 
that Ireland should be treated with kindness, it must be remem- 
bered that that policy was still mainly directed to English inte- 
rests, maintained the principle of a modified Protestant ascen- 
dancy as a necessary link between England and Ireland, and, 
with this object, governed Ireland for the most part with defe- 
rence to her Protestant aristocracy, and not with a regard to her 
wants as a nation. For instance, we see, in the Wellington 
Despatches, how Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the commencement of 
this century, looked really at Ireland as a vanquished depen- 
dency, in which a large majority of the inhabitants were, if 
necessary, to be coerced by the sword, and in which force was 
occasionally indispensable to secure the supremacy of the ‘ King’s 
Government.’ From 1778 to 1829, although the penal code 
had become a thing of the past, Roman Catholics were excluded 
from the Legislature, from the judicial bench, and from corporate 
offices, and generally were kept in a state of social humiliation ; 
while at the same time the institutions of the country were 
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framed strictly on the supposition that Anglican Protestantism 
was the test of full citizenship. The Anglican establishment 
was kept at its full strength, exacting its tithes from a Roman 
Catholic nation ; every place of trust, of profit, and of power 
was reserved to the Anglican Protestant upper class ; and no real, 
generous, and earnest attention was given to the education of 
the people, to the requirements of the poorer orders, or to their 
social welfare and development. In this state of things it natu- 
rally followed that no attempt was made to rectify the landed 
system of Ireland, with its many and complicated evils and 
perils; that the Government, relying solely on the aristocracy, 
was afraid to encounter the opposition which an effort to make 
this reform would have created; and, consequently, that the 
manifold mischiefs of that system went on gathering in strength 
and intensity until they threatened the ruin of the country. These 
things explain why, even in the period between the first relaxa- 
tion of the penal laws and the final passing of emancipation, 
many of the causes of Ireland’s evils continued, although re- 
moved in name and appearance, and why their effects were still 
too visible as recently as 1830 only. 

To these general and leading causes some others more special 
and minute should be added. The encouragement given to the 
cultivation of corn, arising, first, from the long European war, 
and, secondly, from the corn law of 1815, had a tendency to 
throw the soil of Ireland into tillage, and thus, in the absence of 
a class of real agriculturists, to increase the race of cottier 
farmers, and to narrow the area of large grass-farms. The 
facility of raising a great crop at little cost, occasioned by the 
use of the potato in Ireland, had a direct influence in promoting 
that portentous growth, her vast and miserable pauper population. 
These two classes were also multiplied in numbers by the stimu- 
lus given to early marriages, through the agency of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, by the absence of that great check on improvi- 
dence, a really stringent and effective poor law; and, above all, 
by an act of the Irish Parliament which, by giving the elective 
franchise to cottiers of forty shillings, was a premium to the 
landed aristocracy to encourage the growth of a pauper tenantry. 
Thus, during the first thirty years of the century, a number of 
causes were at work together to increase the poor population of 
Ireland, and to reduce them to a wretched condition ; and, con- 
sequently, to make her social system rest upon a treacherous basis 
of pauperism, to prevent the development of her resources, and 
to sow the elements of danger and disorder throughout the entire 
of her constitution. On the other hand, the high prices produced 
by the war promoted the habits of extravagance and waste which 
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characterized the aristocracy of Ireland; and when these prices 
were followed by the reaction after the peace, the embarrassments 
of this class became greater than ever, and of course proportion- 
ately injurious to the country. In a natural state of things this 
bankruptcy would have been followed by a sale and transfer of 
the insolvent estates, which, of course, would have brought fresh 
capital to the soil, and ultimately would have been of benefit to 
Ireland. But, in consequence of the operation of the laws in 
Ireland with respect to title, judgment debts, and chancery, the 
sale of embarrassed estates was exceedingly difficult ; and thus 
all the evils of landed bankruptcy remained entailed upon the 
social system of the country. As for the middleman tenants, 
during this period, they continued much the same as heretofore, 
producing the same inconveniences to society, opposing the same 
impediments to agriculture, and retaining the same characteris- 
tics of oppression which Arthur Young described more than 
eighty years ago. The result was that, down to 1830-35, the 
landed system of Ireland preserved the form, although modified 
and improved, perhaps, which had originally been impressed on 
it; and thus that a train of manifold evils continued in this great 
social relation. Indeed, although the increasing commerce of the 
country had certainly raised its rental considerably, it may be 
doubted if the upper classes had become really richer; and it is 
probable that the condition of the peasantry of Ireland had de- 
clined in the first thirty years of the century. 

Such, then, was the Ireland of 1830-35, and such the causes 
which affected her welfare. Let us now suppose that, in this year 
1860, a traveller from England starts from Holyhead to take a 
vacation ramble in Ireland. Having made the passage in three 
hours and a half, and admired the splendid suburb of villas which 
now connects Kingstown and Dublin, and attests the wealth of 
the Dublin citizens, let us follow him in his walk through the 
streets and public haunts of the Irish metropolis. He would see 
a city a little more commercial than Edinburgh, and much less 
bustling than Liverpool or Glasgow, yet differing in few par- 
ticulars only from the largest cities of England and Scotland. The 
shops, the mansions of the upper classes, the carriages glittering 
along the streets, even the omnibuses, cabs, and railway waggons, 
would remind him of parts of London or Manchester ; instead 
of red-coats, artillerymen, and dragoons, he would see the regular 
blue-coated policemen, not seldom with the true visage of the 
Celt, keeping watch and ward along the pavé ; and he would miss 
altogether the crowds of beggars who, thirty years before, would 
have dogged his footsteps. He would hear that the former gar- 
rison of Dublin—once necessary to bridle its seditious mob—~ 
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was encamped many miles off on the Curragh of Kildare; and 
that the pauper population of the city did not execed four thou- 
sand persons, and was steadily under the control of the poor law. 
Anything like a sectarian or political row, he would be told, was 
of very rare occurrence; and he would learn that the students 
of ‘Old Trinity’ were now better known at the civil service ex- 
aminations than as the rising hopes of Orangeism. Had he the 
entrée of the principal clubs, he would perceive that, though a fine 
line of distinction still separated the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic upper classes, that line was admittedly becoming fainter ; 
and, had he the honour of an invitation to his Excellency’s table, 
he might possibly meet there, in social equality, a scion of the 
Beresfords and a scion of the O’Connells. He would learn, 
moreover, that, now for twenty years, religion was no longer a 
test of office in the corporation; that Roman Catholics could 
now be Lord Mayors of Dublin, and hold all other municipal 
franchises ; and that, under this just and natural régime, the 
most prominent marks of sectarianism in the streets had gradually 
been removed or obliterated. If he entered the Four Courts, he 
would be informed that the Attorney- and Solicitor-General of 
Ireland were Roman Catholics, that six of the twelve judges 
professed that faith, and that the law had never been more admi- 
rably administered than by Chief-Justice Monahan and Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald. In short, wherever he made his way, he would hear 
that, as regards the local government of Dublin, and the general 
administration of the country, the domination of creed had 
passed away, and the principle of religious equality substituted ; 
and he would note the results of this and other reforms in the 
peaceable and thriving aspect of the metropolis, and the usually 
orderly demeanour of the citizens. As a natural consequence, 
he would not be surprised to hear that the Corn Exchange and 
Conciliation Hall were no longer theatres of political agitation ; 
that the trade of sedition was over in Dublin; that the memory 
of O'Connell, of Duffy, and Mitchell, was not held in peculiar 
veneration; and that the newspaper organs of rebellion and 
treason were rapidly sinking into dumb inanition. 

But, if the signs of improvement were so numerous in Dublin, 
what would our tourist say of the country towns, and of the 
country districts of Ireland? As he was whirled along the 
railways from Dublin to Belfast, or from Galway to Limerick or 
Cork, or from Waterford to Dublin again, he would see on every 
side the evidences of a revolution to which history affords no 
parallel. He would mark at the edges of several towns how 
ranges of hovels were rapidly melting away, and were being re- 
placed by very different dwellings, If he asked the reason of 
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this, the answer would be, that they had been the Irish towns of 
a pauper population, who had ‘emigrated or gone to the poor- 
house since the famine.’ He would observe that, although the 
country towns were still far inferior to those of England, they were 
progressing rapidly in opulence, that they were full of new streets 
and buildings, and that they gave tokens of new trade and civili- 
zation. Passing out to the country, he would frequently perceive 
vast tracts of fertile corn fields and meadows which plainly had 
enly recently been enclosed, and were intersected by wide artifi- 
cial rivers; and he would learn that these had been wastes re- 
claimed under the acts for drainage and land improvement. 
In places he would meet the remains of villages, or of mud 
cabins huddled together, rising up amidst broad and luxuriant 
sheep walks, or peeping through great breadths of clover and 
oatland. The whole aspect of the country, wherever he went, 


+ would bear marks of a sudden change in its agriculture, and of a 


rapid improvement in wealth and fertility. To an eye accustomed. 
to Ireland thirty years before, the cottier tenements would seem 
to have half disappeared, the narrow fields to have expanded in 
size and verdure, the herds of cattle and sheep in them to have 
doubled in value; and the character of the farmsteads, and even 
of the gentry’s houses, to have undergone an extraordinary alte- 
ration. In every county would be seen new places being made, 
new seats being built amidst newly planted trees, and new home- 
steads, on the Scotch or English models, in the midst of trim farms 
of careful tillage. As a single specimen of this great change, 
our traveller might hear, in the neighbourhood of Ballinasloe, how 
an agriculturist had grown siz thousand acres of corn and turnips 
in a district which in 1850 bore only three hundred, and how he 
had converted a population of paupers into a colony of really 
thriving labourers. Undoubtedly, still, in many parts of the 
country, the form of the old landed system would remain, and 
estates would be found strown thick with small buildings, and 
inhabited by cottiers and paupers; farms badly and carelessly 
cultivated would be seen; and Castles Rackrent would occasion- 
ally be visible. Undoubtedly, in some districts, distress would 
still linger; and tales might be told, even in this year, of local 
poverty and destitution. But these things would be in marked 
contrast with the appearance of the country districts for the most 
part, and, speaking generally, there would be but one account of 
the immense improvement in the comforts of the people. Indeed, 
the cottages and dwellings of the poorer classes, and their look, 
dress, and bodily appearance, would show at once that, compared 


with thirty years before, Ireland had made extraordinary progress 
in welfare. 
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Contrasted, also, with 1830-35, the moral and social aspect of 
Treland in 1860 would disclose a very remarkable improvement. 
It is true that the jealousies between the Englishry and Irishry, 
that the strife of race, of creed, and of feeling which many cen- 
turies had produced, and that the want of confidence between the 
Government and the governed which was so marked a character- 
istic of her polity would not have entirely disappeared in Ireland. 
Our traveller, could he get the truth from the peasantry, would 
still hear occasionally of the ‘wrongs done by the Saxon,’ of the 
insult of ‘the Saxon Church Establishment, and of the evils 
wrought on the Celtic race by the ‘Saxon’ descendants of Crom- 
wellian troopers. He would be told that party badges were some- 
times worn; that even in this year a riot had taken place be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics, at Lurgan, upon the 
anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne; that an Orange grand 
jury in the county of Fermanagh had thought fit to be insolent ° 
to the Queen’s judges because they happened to be Roman Catho- 
lics ; and that the power of the Romish priesthood over their 
flocks was still too great for the welfare of the country. In some 
districts he would learn that a licence to carry arms was a neces- 
sary condition to the possession of a fowling-piéce ; that agrarian 
crime was not quite extinct ; and that the demand for an agrarian 
law, in the form of ‘tenant-right’ or ‘ compensation,’ was still 
now and then a theme for the hustings. But, had he known the 
Ireland of a past generation, he would see in these symptoms 
only the remains of a chronic disease now, happily, got under— 
the echoes of a tumult now calmed into peace—the ‘ priscee vesti- 
gia fraudis,’ surviving feebly the causes which produced them. 
He would observe that, concurrently with the improvement in 
agriculture, the important relation of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land.was not now a source of tyranny on the one hand and of 
discontent and poverty on the other; that, as regards the hiring 
of the soil, the Irish tenant now dealt on equal terms with his 
landlord ; that rent was no longer driven up to an unnatural rate, 
reducing the productive classes to vassalage ; and that, for the 
first time in their history, the Irish farmers had obtained a real 
interest in their holdings. Besides this vast and beneficent revo- 
lution, he would hear that the system of tithes was abolished ; 
that the Anglican clergyman, in the words of Grattan, ‘did not 
flesh his crook in the Roman Catholic peasantry; and that the 
revenues of the Church establishment, now charged directly on 
the landed aristocracy, were not a hundredth part of the landed 
produce of Ireland. ._He would be informed that middleman 
tenures were nearly extinguished, and in a-few years will have 
disappeared, and that the old embarrassed squirearchy had been 
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nearly got’ rid of ; and, consequently, that the landed system of 
the country was now, for the most part, in a healthy condition, 
and offered great encouragement to capital and enterprise. At 
the same time, he would learn with delight that a magnificent 
system of national education, established on the basis of religious 
equality, and stimulating the youthful intellect of Ireland to other 
pursuits than those of agitation, had struck root deeply in the 
country ; that the national schools of Ireland in 1858 instructed 
more than eight hundred thousand children, at an expense of 
270,000. from the State; and that the ‘Queen’s University, 
an offset of the system, was contending successfully with the old 
universities in almost every competitive examination. Looking at 
these things, our tourist would scarcely wonder at hearing that the 
crime of Ireland in 1848-9 had dwindled down to the lowest point ; 
that it comprised only five convictions for homicide, not a single 
case of illegal meeting, of seditious outrage, or of political violence, 
and that nearly all the judges, upon their circuits in 1860, had 
congratulated the grand juries on the general tranquillity. 

Nor would the valuable statistics of Ireland, collected and 
digested by the Government, in any respect falsify these interest- 
ing conclusions. In 1830-35 the pauper population of the 
country, as we have seen, was estimated at two million four hun- 
dred thousand persons, or nearly one-third of the entire com- 
munity. In 1858-9 the aggregate number of paupers relieved by 
the Irish unions was one hundred and eighty-three thousand, or 
about a thirty-second part of the population. In 1830-31 it was 
supposed that six million and a half acres were unreclaimed in 
the area of Ireland, and that of these three million and a half 
were improvable. Since that time two millions have been brought 
under cultivation. At the census of 1841 the live stock of Ire- 
land was rated at the value of 19,400,000/.; in 1859 that value 
had nearly doubled, and was 35,300,0001. In 1830-35 the 
tenant-holdings in Ireland were beyond eight hundred, thousand 
in number, and those over thirty acres in size were only seven per 
cent. of the entire, and probably only occupied one-sixth of the 
soil; in 1859 they were less than six hundred thousand, of which 
those over thirty acres in extent had risen to nearly twenty-seven 
per cent., and embraced two-thirds of the agricultural area. 
Contemporaneously with this progress of the poorer and produc- 
tive classes, the rental of Ireland, though no longer extrava- 
gantly forced up, and governed by the competition of cottiers, 
has risen from 10,000,000l. to nearly 15,000,0001.; and the 
revenue, which in 1830 just exceeded 4,000,0001., is now con- 
siderably beyond 7,000,000/. Unfortunately, in consequence of 
the amalgamation of the English and Irish Exchequers, the full 
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growth of Irish commerce cannot be stated satisfactorily ; but it 
may be remarked that, whereas in 1830-33, the tonnage of Ire- 
land was 337,000 tons, it is now 786,000; that whereas the 
foreign imports of Ireland, from 1827 to 1830, were valued at 
1,500,000/., they now exceed 5,500,0001.; and that, from 1855 
to 1858, the consumption of tea in Ireland was 10,350,000lbs., 
against nearly 4,000,000lbs. from 1827 to 1830. A great variety 
of other statistics might be adduced, all pointing in the same 
direction—the great social and material improvement of the 
country ; but we shall only notice the most remarkable. Since 
1830-35, nearly 6,000,0001. have been expended in public works 
in Ireland ; and of this sum upwards of 3,000,0001. had been 
invested in arterial and thorough drainage. The transfer of real 
property since 1849, exchanging an insolvent for a solvent pro- 
prietary, represents estates of the value of 25,000,0001., or nearly 
one-twelfth of the soil of Ireland—a revolution of the greatest 
use and importance. Since 1847 the leguminous produce of the 
island has increased about one-fourth in weight, although much 
land has gone into pasture; and the substitution of fertilizing 
for exhausting crops has been carried out with great rapidity. 
We may add, that since i830-35 the pressure of the population 
on the square mile has been reduced about one-third; that the 
circulation of the banks, notwithstanding this decrease, has ad- 
vanced nearly 2,000,000/., and that the deposits in the savings- 
banks have doubled within that period. In short, tried by every 
possible test, the great progress of Ireland is an ascertained fact ; 
and the details of this extraordinary change are evident alike in 
her people and her records. 

Let us now endeavour to trace the causes of this beneficent 
and wondrous revolution. The chief, undoubtedly, was the will 
of a Higher Power, which, by ordering the failure of the staple 
of the country, lifted up from the soil on which they were massed 
the hordes of the cottier and pauper population, and relieved the 
‘land from this ruinous burden ; disclosed to the empire the mani- 
fold evils of the former landed system of Ireland, and compelled 
the Legislature summarily to redress them; and, through a dark 
vale of sorrow and misery, led the Irish nation to a prospect of 
welfare. But the hand of Providence has been seconded by that 
of man in securing this happy consummation ; and the policy of 
the British Government since 1830 towards Ireland has been gene- 
rally a model of wisdom. We may briefly follow the operation of 
these causes on the complex phenomena of Irish society. The first 
potato disease of 1845 only loosened the hold of the cottiers and 
paupers on the soil, but that of 1846 shook them finally off from it, 
and left the land open to a new race of agriculturists. In the winter 
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of 1846 nearly two million souls received food from Government 
funds; by March, 1847, this enormous mass had increased to 
three millions; and during 1848 and 1849 the persons relieved 
by the Irish unions varied from seventeen hundred thousand to 
two millions. Concurrently with this extraordinary phenomenon, 
from 1846 to the present year an immense emigration from Ireland 


“has set in, which has sometimes averaged two hundred and fifty 


thousand a year; and the result has been that the population of Ire- 
land has been reduced by about two millions and a half of souls. 
When we reflect that the paramount evil of Ireland, from which 
so many of her disorders flowed, was an over-population of cot- 
tiers and paupers, and that her permanent improvement was not 
to be hoped for until this evil had been mitigated, our readers, 
probably, will agree with us that this depletion was a blessing 
to thé country, and, in fact, was a necessary condition to her re- 
vival. The effects of this may easily be estimated. It freed the 
agricultural area of Ireland from the pressure of an exhaust- 
ing swarm of paupers who never should have fastened upon it. 
It relieved the labour-market from a competition which beat down 
wages to half-a-crown a-week, according to a report in 1836, 


‘and has raised those wages to a probable average of seven shil- 


lings. It stopped the immediate forcing up of rent; has per- 
mitted the Irish tenant to deal with his landlord upon the basis 
of a free contract; and, above all, has admitted millions of acres 


which had been engrossed by a ruinous tillage to the operation 


of a real agriculture. Assuredly it has been the primary 
agent in the progress of Ireland since 1846, for without it her 
lasting advance was impossible; and we may ascribe to it, in 
the first instance, the increase in the welfare of the Irish people. 
Of course, we do not mean to assert that the failure of the 
potato in 1845-6, and the uprooting of the cottier and pauper 
population, was unattended by severe misery. Those who visited 
Ireland at that period, and remember those squalid solitudes of 
fields in which the chief crop of the country had perished, and 
which had been deserted by their cultivators—those ruined ham- 
lets of silent cabins from which a peasantry had gone into exile— 
those crowds of haggard and eager faces hanging round the 
Government soup-kitchens for relief, or swarming hopelessly 
along the road-works, or hurrying to the union workhouses or 
hospitals, or, finally, with the sad Celtic wail, abandoning for 
ever their homes and their country— 
‘ Pellitur paternos 
In sinu ferens Deos, 
Et uxor et vir sordidosque natos ;’ 


might well doubt if those dreary scenes could ever be the fore. 
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runners of ahappier era. It is not pretended in this fearful trial 
of Ireland, alleviated though it was by the most magnificent 
. charity of which history has left a record, that intense suffering 

did not take place, and that even many cases of starvation were 
not witnessed. But, weighing the evil against the good that en- 
sued, remembering that the dense over-population of Ireland was 
annually productive of chronic misery not much less than that 
of this sharp crisis, that it was an insuperable bar to the progress 
of the country, and that the events of 1846 have finally got rid 
of it, we do not hesitate in reckoning the loss of the potato, and 
the consequences resulting from it, as ultimately fraught with 
blessings to Ireland. We believe that the words of Sir C. Tre- 
velyan in 1848, ‘That posterity would trace up to that famine 
‘the commencement of a salutary revolution in the habits of a 
‘ nation long singularly unfortunate, and will acknowledge that 
‘in this, as in other instances, Supreme Wisdom has educed per- 
‘manent good out of transient evil,’ are even now fulfilling them- 
selves; and that, as day is said to have sprung from darkness, so 
Ireland's welfare has arisen from her seeming disasters. And, 
while we are on this subject, we may observe, that the effects of 
the potato failure on the mortality of the Irish people have been 
immensely over-estimated. We do not allude to those Bona- 
partist scribblers, who have asserted ‘that England destroyed 
1,500,000 Irishmen by famine,’ nor to the seditious hacks of the 
Nation newspaper, but even Sir A. Alison has been led to sup- 
pose that the deaths from famine in Ireland between 1846-50 
approached half-a-million of human beings. Now, that this is a 
complete mistake may be gathered from the report of the Census 
Commission of 1851. Taking the ratio of deaths at one in forty- 
five in each year—and this‘is the ratio for England—the deaths 
in Ireland from 1841 to 1851, upon an estimate of the natural 
population, should have been 1,868,139. In fact, however, they 
were 1,361,051, or much under the ordinary proportion; and 
when we couple this fact with the additional circumstances that, 
from 1846 to 1859, emigration will account for fully two million 
souls, and that the amount of births within this period has been 
immensely below the average, it will be obviously impossible to 
admit that famine’ could have appreciably thinned the Irish 
nation. If we suppose that the diminution in the births was 
only 500,000, this, added to the 2,000,000 of emigrants, will 
make up the entire deficit of 2,500,000. 

The events of 1846-7 detached the cottiers and paupers of 
Treland from the soil, and threw them on the charity of the 
empire for subsistence. The pressure of this burden may be 
estimated from the fact that between August, 1846, and September, 
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1847, a sum of near eight millions sterling was spent upon the 
relief of these classes, in treasury advances and voluntary contribu- 
tions. What was to be done with this fearful horde of pauperism 
which, more menacing than the barbarians of Attila or Alboin, 
threatened to eat up the resources of Great Britain, became a 
subject of painful anxiety and importance. To allow it to 
perish was of course impossible; and yet, although it was 
gradually being thinned by emigration, it was still so gigantic in 
numbers, and so destructive to the State, that it was difficult to 
know in what manner to cope with it. On the other hand, it 
would have been ruinous to Ireland, and fatal.to her chance of 
social amelioration, to have supplied this huge mass with tem- 
porary relief, and then to have allowed it to roll back upon the 
land, and cover it afresh with its pernicious swarms. In this 
emergency it was resolved, most wisely as has been proved, to 
grapple with this portentous phenomenon by means of a poor 
law adapted for the purpose; that is, to fix upon the Janded pro- 
perty of Ireland the burden of supporting its poor, and to assure 
to poverty the necessaries of existence, but to do this under 
stringent tests, and with a guarantee that the land itself should no 
longer be a settlement for pauperism. Accordingly, in 1847, the 
amended poor-law came into force, and its working requires a brief 
notice, since it was very successful in its threefold aim of secur- 
ing the means of living to the destitute, of preserving the poor of 
Ireland during a period of transition, and of rescuing her landed 
system for ever from the refluent weight of cottiers and paupers. 
The main features of this enactment are, that every owner 
of land in Ireland shall be liable to pay for the mainte- 
nance of the poor on his estate, and thus shall have an inte- 
rest in giving employment, and in preventing the future growth 
of pauperism; that the area for taxation as regards the poor- 
rate, shall be generally so narrow as to be conterminous with 
separate properties, and thus to individualize the responsibility 
for destitution; that the poor shall be relieved, but not out 
of doors, except in very exceptional cases; and, above all, that 
the surrender of land shall be a condition precedent to admission 
to a@ poorhouse. Thus, a check was placed upon the increase of 
pauperism, and a security obtained to test its existence; while, 
at the same time, really ascertained pauperism was given a title 
to the means of subsistence, but at the price of emancipating 
the soil from its pressure. The results were such as the authors 
of the statute contemplated. The Irish landlords, when forced 
to provide for their poor, either gave them as much employment 
as they could, to prevent the alternative of a crushing taxation, 
or else they paid a heavy poor-rate for them, which induced them 
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to aid their exit by emigration. On the other side, the cottiers 
and paupers of Ireland, brought face to face with the stern 
dilemma of abandoning for ever their miserable dwellings, or of 
being refused all relief whatever, were forced, many of them, to 
crowd into the poorhouses, and to obtain subsistence through the 
agency of the poor-law. From these abodes, however, they 
gradually emerged; and, finding the occupancy of the soil now 
barred against them, they commenced that strange and unparal- 
leled exodus which, between 1846 and 1859, has disposed of two 
millions of the Irish people. Accordingly, to the operation of 
the Irish poor-law of 1847 we may, in no slight degree, attribute 
the reduction of pauperism to a manageable scale, the stimulus 
given to the efflux of an over-population, and the liberation of 
Ireland for a new landed system. 

Contemporaneously with this great measure, other laws were 
passed by the Legislature to aid in the task of reconstructing 
society in Ireland, and placing it on a basis of safety. For the 
purposes of augmenting the fund for wages, and thus of relieving 
the strain on the poor-rates, and at the same time of promoting 
a very important object—the rapid interior communication of 
Treland, large advances were made to the Irish railway companies, 
and every facility given to their operations. The results have 
been exceedingly satisfactory ; since not only was a stimulus given 
to employment at a crisis of extraordinary depression, but the 
railway system established in Ireland—it dates almost entirely 
from 1846—is the most flourishing and stable in the empire, and 
is of immense advantage to its internal commerce. Two measures 
passed between 1846 and 1848 with the twofold object of dis- 
tributing wages among the poor and of benefiting the landed 
system of Ireland, deserve also a special notice. One of the 

ief obstacles to the agriculture of Ireland was the extreme 
wetness of many of its districts, arising from the copious rainfall 
of the climate, and the general sluggishness of its streams and 
rivers. Accordingly, a sum of about 2,000,000/. has been appro- 
priated since 1847 in promoting the arterial drainage of Ireland, 
that is, in opening a system of artificial sluices, to carry off the 
redundant waters of the country, and to form outfalls for the 
thorough or infield drainage which is necessary to complete the 
success of the experiment. Some idea may be formed of the 
importance of this undertaking, when we state that the arterial 
drainage of Ireland will have opened 856 miles of watercourses 
when complete, and that, without this preliminary, the thorough 
drainage of many hundred thousands of acres would have been 
impossible. It has been truly observed, in reference to this 
great project, thatits real effects will not have been developed until 
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‘a far-spreading network of tributary feeding drains, attesting the 
‘industry of Irish agriculturists, and relieving their lands from 
‘unwholesome moisture, shall have filled the main channels it has 
‘cut through the country.’ As regards the second measure we 
have referred to, it was supplementary to the Arterial Drainage 
Act, and its object was to promote thorough drainage in Ireland, 
and to secure the better cultivation of the area which had been 
abandoned by the cottiers and paupers. For this purpose sums 
of about 1,500,0001. have been voted under the Land Improve- 
ment Act, and the success of the outlay is not questionable. It 
has relieved many thousands of acres in Ireland from a moisture 
which made their tillage impossible. It has greatly increased the 
productive powers of the country, and given a general stimulus 
to an improved agriculture. ‘It may be stated,’ says a late re~ 
port on this subject, ‘that the great extent of land heretofore 
‘nearly valueless, which has been drained, subsoiled, and brought 
‘into cultivation’ (under this Act), ‘ has led to a considerable im- 
‘ provement in the system of agriculture. . . . . A superior 
‘class of buildings is being gradually introduced, some by loans 
‘under the Land Improvement Act, but the greater number are 
‘from private means.’ Thus, in short, the operation of this 
measure has been not only to improve the soil of Ireland directly, 
but indirectly to form a standard for improvement throughout 
many neglected districts, and to encourage private capital to agri- 
cultural investment. 

The failure of the potato, and the measures we have referred 
to, opened the soil of Ireland to a new husbandry, and attracted 
the application of capital to it. But, so long as a safe and eer- 
tain occupancy was made difficult by reason of the middleman 
tenures, and by the insolvency of the Irish proprietary, and so 
long as a solvent and improving tenantry were barred a ready 
access to the land, the ultimate rescue of the country was not 
to be hoped for. Accordingly, the Legislature has proceeded to 
deal with the two great mischiefs of tenure in Ireland—the middle- 
man system and the heavily-embarrassed head landlords. The 
events, indeed, of 1846-7 had got rid of a considerable number 
of middlemen whose interests had been forfeited through the 
ruin of their undertenants, but enough remained to oppose a 
barrier to the introduction of a better class of agriculturists into 
Ireland. The great evil of the middleman tenures was, that 
while they interposed an effectual bar between the head landlord 
and the occupier, and prevented the former from having a real 
interest in the estate beyond a quit-rent and a chance of for- 
feiture, they were yet so precarious in their incidents as to deprive 
the middleman of the feeling of ownership, and to induce him to 
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waste and rackrent his tenants, or, at least not to make any outlay 
on his property. Moreover, there was this additional evil, that, 
as every interest derived out of the middleman’s tenure—and 
these in Ireland were extremely numerous—was subject to dis- 
tress for rent from the head landlord, and even to eviction in case 
of a forfeiture ; so every undestenant on this class of properties, 
although he had paid his own rent in full,-was liable to an indefi- 
nite obligation which he had no means of ascertaining or dis- 
charging, and which, therefore, filled him with a sense of inse- 
‘curity. The result, of course, was that the land, thus parcelled out 
between a gradation of derivative interests, remained unimproved 
and neglected. The head landlord thought of it only as a fund 
for his quit-rent, or a lottery which might give him a forfeiture ; 
the middleman viewed it as an uncertain possession out of which 
he had better secure his profits ; while the undertenant was often 
made to feel that it might prove a quicksand which would work 
his ruin. 

<mpressed with these truths, the Devon Commission, even 
before the crisis of 1846, had advised the abolition of middle- 
man tenures in Ireland, and the substitution of a new system. 
This advice, however, was not carried out till 1848, when 
the Renewable Leasehold Conversion Act was passed, and -h:s 
cured almost all the vices of these tenures. The great object 
of this measure was to give-the middleman the feeling of 
full ownership, by converting his title into an estate in fee 
simple, subject only to a rent-charge to the head landlord, and 
thus to encourage him to equitable dealing with his undertenants, 
and to lay out money freely on the property. It had, besides, the 
additional object of protecting the undertenant from the head 
landlord, by strengthening the interest of the middleman between 
them, since, of course, the conversion of that interest into a fee, 
with all the certainty of such a possession, increases the watchful- 
ness of the middleman against distress and eviction. On the 
whole, this measure, which, perhaps, is the boldest of its kind 
since the abolition of military tenures in England, has been very 
successful in securing a peaceful occupancy, and consequently, a 
better state of agriculture, upon this class of estates in Ireland. 
It has elevated the social status of the middleman, and improved 
the condition of the occupier under him, without having really 
infringed on property ; and it is probable that the interests of the 
undertenant will soon receive even additional protection from the 
Legislature. 

‘As regards the embarrassed proprietary of Ireland, the Legis- 
lature has been more summary in its dealings; and its efforts 
have been extremely successful, and of the greatest benefit to the 
country. It is scarcely necessary to detail at any length the 
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injury done to the landed system of Ireland by the existence of a 
mass of encumbered estates, which engrossed an immense extent 
of the soil, repelled the approach of a respectable tenantry, were 
occupied by the worst classes of cottiers and paupers, and, owing 
to a peculiar state of law, were very difficult of sale and transfer, 
and were thus kept bound in aruinous mortmain. The owner of 
an embarrassed estate in Ireland was scarcely ever able to make 
a lease which was not liable to eviction on the part of his credi- 
tors, and was therefore incapable of creating a safe tenure. Being 
embarrassed besides, he had no capital to invest in his property ; 
and, like that of the middleman, his interest lay in getting the 
most out of it at once, and not in improving it for the future. 
In the course of time, estates of this kind usually found their 
way into the Irish Courts of Equity ; and, when there, they re- 
mained a prey of lawyers and attorneys, in the hands of receivers 
whose only interest was to rackrent them, incapable of receiving 
a shilling in improvement, disabled from being leased beyond 
a seven years’ period, and finally, on account of the condition of 
the law, enchained in these fetters perhaps for generations. This 
state of things was so destructive, that ‘an estate in the courts,’ 
as it was termed in Ireland, was literally a plague-spot in the 
neighbourhood—a den of outcasts, squatters, and paupers—very 
often the theatre of Ribbon societies, and a waste among the 
properties around it; and it had grown to such a portentous ex- 
tent that, in 1844, two years before the potato failure, one thou- 
sand estates in Ireland were under this fatal system ; while, pro- 
bably on account of the insolvency of. their owners, four thousand 
more were on the verge of it. 

Most happily for the country and the empire, this evil has 
been entirely removed by the operation of the Encumbered 
Estates Act, which, by enabling a court of justice in Dublin 
to dispose summarily of encumbered estates, to. convey them 
absolutely to the purchasers of them with an indefeasible 
parliamentary title, and to transfer all rights attaching to 
them to the purchase money that represents them, has liberated 
the land of Ireland from a great obstacle to its welfare, and 
invited to it a new race of proprietors. As we have already stated, 
the operation of this measure has been prodigious in its range 
and effects, having transferred, in the course of ten years only, 
nearly a twelfth part of the fee-simple of Ireland at the price of 
25,000,0001. sterling. Its influence in bringing capital and 
energy to the soil, in renovating estates lately mouldering into 
ruin, in distributing wages throughout the country, in creating a 
series of safe farming tenures, in promoting in every way the 
agriculture of Ireland, and in increasing her general welfare and 
prosperity, can only be adequately estimated by those who have 
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an opportunity of witnessing it. It has been, perhaps, the most 
completely successful of all the economic reforms of Ireland ; and 
it adds not a little to the importance of its success, that, instead 
of transferring the soil to absentees, as was predicted by its 
opponents, the purchasers under the Encumbered Estates Act 
have been, with few exceptions, Irishmen, who had made money in 
commerce, trade, or grazing, and have thus been enabled to invest 
their funds in a calling far more advantageous to the public. 
' The measures we have referred to, conjoined to some others, 
such as the promotion of agricultural training schools im Ireland, 
and the simplification of the law of landlord and tenant for the 
purpose of making it cheaper and more efficient, have been, under 
Providence, and aided by His will, the chief agents in producing 
the economic revolution which has lately taken place in that 
country. It is not easy, perhaps, to decide accurately in what 
degree this great change has been due to human means, and in 
what to the operation of a Higher Authority. No doubt, the 
failure of the potato crop, by loosening the hold of the cottiers 
and paupers of Ireland upon the land, which they never should 
have occupied, and by compelling the application of summary 
measures to prevent the country from ruin in 1847-48, was the 
primary cause of this reform ; but it may justly be said, that that 
eause was directed to its ultimate results by judicious legislation. 
Had it not been for the peculiar poor-law of 1847 (which, we 
should add, has worked with admirable efficiency), it is probable 
that, after having devoured the substance of the empire, and en- 
tailed on Ireland an overwhelming debt, the dense swarms of her 
cottiers and paupers would again have settled upon her soil, and 
once more have disordered her landed system, by making real 
agriculture impossible, and by forcing up rent to an exorbitant 
level. ‘This evil the poor-law completely averted ; for, although 
its effect unquestionably was to force large masses of the poorer 
Irish to emigrate, it seems to us that this was an act of mercy 
even to them, as well as an important benefit to the empire. 
For,* if the Devon Commission proved anything conclusively, it 
* The Report of the Devon Commission (page 8, Digest of Evidence) calculates 
that the natural expense of maintaining a family of cottiers was 241. per annum, 
yet that the gross produce of a cottier farm was only 8/., thus leaving 161. less than 
nothing for rent, seed, and taxes. ‘This is probably an exaggeration; but it is not 
the less an approximation to the truth, and shows that the pressure of the cottiers 
and paupers of Ireland on the soil was not only ruinous to the country in general, 
but was a source of misery to those classes themselves, to which there could be but 
one relief—wholesale emigration in an enormous degree. We wonder whether 
this passage in the report ever caught the eye of Mr. John S. Mill, who proposed 
to convert the cottier tenancies into freeholds, to be held only at a quitrent. 
Such a plan, in the actual state of Ireland before 1845-6, would only have tended 
to perpetuate her principal calamity, and to make her a mere receptacle for _ 
ism, while we need not say what an irreparable blow it would have aii at 
property and its rights—the very basis of all opulence. 
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was that, under the actual conditions of their existence, the race 
of cottiers and paupers must have always sunk to the lowest stage 
of misery even on the supposition that they held their lands as 
frecholds, and without paying one farthing for them; and, ac- 
cordingly, when things had arrived at this state, a law which 
coerced them to abandon the soil and to settle in another 
country, was not only necessary to the safety of the community, 
but was really a measure of kindness to its immediate objects. 
Again, had it not been for such supplementary aids as the forced 
extension of the railway system of Ireland, and the loans made 
under the Drainage and Land Improvement Acts, which relieved 
the labour market when fearfully glutted, it is possible that the 
poor law never would have worked, and that a jacquerie of able- 
bodied pauperism would have taken place, with portentous results ; 
while certainly, the good accomplished by these measures in 
bringing Irish produce rapidly to its markets, and in extending 
the area for culture in Ireland, would not have been so speedily 
effected. Finally, the great reform of the landed tenures of 
Ireland—a reform which has attracted capital to her soil, has 
improved her agriculture, and increased her productive powers to 
a degree it is hardly possible to over-estimate—would not have 
occurred, but for the statutes to which we have directed attention, 
and which have converted her landed system from the worst to 
perhaps the most promising in Great Britain. While thus we 
acknowledge the hand of Providence in the great economic revo- 
lution of Ireland, let us not forget that human instruments have 
largely co-operated in that fair consummation. 

Passing from the causes of the economic revolution of Ireland 
to those of the moral and social revolution through which she 
has gone since 1830-35, we are not in such difficulty in striking a 
balance between the work of man and of Providence. These 
causes, of course, have reacted on each other; for whatever in- 
creases the prosperity of a country has a good effect on its moral 
and social condition; but the direct cause of this second great 
change resolves itself simply into good government. For the 
last thirty years the conduct of the executive towards all classes 
of the Irish nation has been a model of equity and kindness. 
Admitting fully that Ireland had had wrongs, that she had been 
treated harshly by England, that her main social disorders were 
sectarian ascendancy and the domination of an aristocracy of 
race and creed, and that therefore, the aim of British statesman- 
ship. should be to consider her as a united nation, to be ruled on 
the principles of civil and religious equality, and entitled to 
special favour on account of the past, the British Govern- 
ment since 1830 has kept these objects steadily in view, and has 
worked towards them with a patient resolution which has been all 
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but completely successful. Since 1830, no effort has been left 
untried to disabuse the Irish people of the idea that they were 
governed in the interest of one class only ; all ranks in the nation 
have been made to feel that they were welcome to the British 
constitution ; and the old oligarchy of Protestant ascendancy, 
who spread their influences through the Irish polity in every 
imaginable form of injustice, have been reduced to their proper 
position. The days are past when Orange landlords could 
violate the law, relying on Orange judges to direct their acquittal, 
and Orange juries to applaud their misconduct ; and still more 
so, when Roman Catholics were looked upon as Helots, and 
visited with systematic contempt in society. The tithes of the 
Established Church have been reduced, and the tax removed 
from the occupier to the landowner—thus in fact shifting them 
from the Roman Catholics to the Protestant gentry—and the 
sectarian pretensions of the Episcopalian clergy and aristocracy 
have been discountenanced in every possible manner. The 
wealth of England has been poured Javishly into the country in 
the form of loans, grants, and advances; and political privileges, 
even beyond their share, have been conferred on the Irish people. 
A large corporate reform has been given to Ireland, which has 
vested the administration of most of the towns in the middle 
classes of the Roman Catholic nation; and no pains have been 
spared to elevate the Irish poor into a people worthy of English 
citizenship. So, too, since 1830-35, the patronage of the Crown 
has been thrown open to all classes of Irishmen alike ; peculiar 
consideration has been shown to the cases of such Roman 
Catholics as have proved themselves worthy of office in the 
State ; and the old monopoly of Irish place-hunters, who claimed 
place in virtue solely of their sectarianism, has been broken up 
and discomfited. On the other hand, while the most tender re- 
gard has been given to the claims of the Irish nation, and every 
exertion made to redress, in our generation, any memory of 
wrongs inflicted in the past, the executive has wisely repressed 
any tendency to seditious violence or political offences, with a 
hand vigorous, although merciful, In short, the policy of 
England to Ireland during the last thirty years, has been directed 
in every way to efface the divisions, of the Irish nation, to make 
it feel under a just and considerate Government, to remove the 
embittered traditions of the past by a system of great generosity 
and conciliation, and to mould its various orders to-a steady 
obedience to a just law and an impartial administration of it. 

Another method adopted by our Government to spread its 
influence through the Irish nation, and to form it into a united 
people, deserves also a brief notice. Ireland has enjgyed, since 
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1833, asystem of education which, by bringing the lower orders 
in contact with the State, as regards the subjects and means of 
instruction, and by encouraging the education of their children in 
common, has gone far to accomplish these objects of statesman- 
ship, and has taken a thorough and fruitful root in the country. 
The main principles of this system are, that the control and 
superintendence of the national schools belong to a central 
board of commissioners, composed of eminent men of different 
creeds in Ireland ; that while promoting the private charity of 
individuals in instituting and endowing schools, this hoard with- 
holds the bounty of the State from all schoois-as to which it 
cannot enjoin, or at least approve of the course of instruction; 
and direct the conduct of the teachers employed; : that children Gf 
all creeds in the national schools shall meet -under-commoz roofs: 
in perfect equality; that in this united education only secular 
and moral teaching shall be carried on, and attempts at prose- 
lytism shall strictly be forbidden; but that the clergy of all 
Christian faiths in Ireland may have access separately to the 
pupils in the schools, to instruct them separately according to 
their religion. It may thus be said that a governing body ex- 
pressly formed on the principles of religious equality, the combi- 
nation of pupils without regard to creed in a united course of 
secular instruction and also of general moral discipline, and a 
licence to the ministers of all denominations to afford separate 
spiritual teaching, are the chief features of this system; and it 
cannot be denied that its results have been admirable in diffusing 
knowledge widely throughout Ireland, in breaking down, among 
the rising generation, the feelings of class animosity and sectarian- 
ism, and in bringing together the youth of the lower orders upon 
a footing of. perfect equality. The number of national schools 
at this time exceeds 5600, and have, as we have said, more 
than 800,000 scholars. The education they afford is of the 
soundest kind, and annually turns out many youths of promise ; 
while the cry that the system would propagate latitudinarianism 
has, we need not say, proved empty clamour. It is gratifying to 
add that, while this system has been cordially approved of by all 
statesmen and thinkers, and has received magnificent support 
from Parliament, it is now rapidly gaining ground among the 
Trish gentry, who are, many of them, becoming patrons of the 
national schools, and it has the full confidence of the middle and 
lower classes. It is also perhaps a proof of its excellence, that 
it has been assailed by a party of zealots in the Established 
Church, and also by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and that it 
has been characterized by these persons as tending to create 
indifference in religion. Considering that, in every national 
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school in Ireland, a minister of any Christian denomination has 
a right to free access to every child of his faith, for the purpose 
of giving religious instruction, the objection is obviously un- 
tenable on the face of it, and only recoils on the heads of the 
objectors ; and it is, in fact, but a sign of that hatred of modera- 
tion which always characterizes the extremes of party. 
Such, then, have been the means employed to effect the great 
social and material change which has passed over Ireland in our 
generation. We have already alluded to some of its results—an 
increase of wealth, a renovated agriculture, a landed system placed 
solidbasis-—the:signs of comfort diffused throughout the 
peaple-—d complete cessation of sedition and egitation—the com- 
» parative absence. of violent and agrarian outrages—and a mitiga- 
. ttion .of the: hestility of race and religion. A word or two should 
perhaps be added upon the change in the manners of all classes 
in Ireland, which has taken place since 1830. In part in con- 
sequence of the efforts ef Father Mathew, but owing also to 
their rise in the social scale, the Irish peasantry have abandoned 
the vice of drunkenness, and, as a race, are now very temperate. 
Their wild faction fights are also over; and although it cannot 
be said that they are yet quite loyal, or impressed with the value 
of British citizenship ; though, occasionally, they show a hatred 
of the law, and want that peculiar stamp of independence which 
is the Englishman’s heritage of freedom, they have, nevertheless, 
advanced astonishingly in peaceableness, industry, and self- 
reliance. In a short time the tales of Irish novels, unhappily too 
often founded in fact, of midnight conclaves to organize a system 
of outrage, and of wide-spread plots against the law, combined 
with a cringing and serf-like deportment among the lower orders 
of Irishmen, will have become very much out of date; and 
although Ribbonism still lingers on in Ireland, and agrarian murder 
is not quite extinct, it is almost certain that their end is approach- 
ing. As for thetenant-class of Ireland, the improvement in their 
condition has produced a corresponding improvement in their 
character: they no longer crouch before their landlords asif they 
were beings of an inferior race; and although it is probable that 
they will never rise to the full status of the English yeoman, they 
have made an evident progress in independence. The same re- 
mark applies to the middle classes in Ireland; and the change of 
habits, demeanour, and ideas which the upper orders of Irishmen 
have undergone is not less interesting and curious. The body 
of drunken, profligate, and tyrannical petty gentry, described by 
Arthur Young as ‘ gentlemen jobbers, with laced hats, hounds, and 
pistols, who seem to monopolize the drinking spirit,’ and satirized 
in many. a tale of Miss Edgeworth, have now well-nigh dis- 
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appeared from the country, and their descendants have been 
transformed into a hard-working race -of yeomen, distinguished 
only from those of England by somewhat too strong an Orange 
sympathy. So, too, the ‘old Irish gentleman’ of Castle Rack- 
rent and Daly's Club—the type of the dominant Protestant 
aristocracy—luxurions, wasteful, and a zealot for his order—who 
thought much more of his claret and his racers than of the patri- 
mony which he seldom visited—whose idea of religion was to 
drink the ‘ Glorious Memory'—whose notion of government was 
the distribution of the spoils of office among the juniors of the 
gentry, and the keeping down of the ‘ Papist rebels—and whose 
sole conception of managing his estates was to make them 
warrens for forty-shilling freeholders, and to rack the miserable 
serfs upon them—he, too, has been gathered for ever to his 
fathers ; and his son or grandson is a plain country squire, in 
most instances thrifty and cautious, with fewer privileges than 
those of his rank in England, and usually filled with a whole- 
some dread of the riotous extravagances of his ancestry. In 
short, the revolution of manners in Ireland corresponds in 
extent with the other changes of which we have tried to describe 
the outline. 

Great, however, as the progress of Ireland has been on many 
lines of national prosperity, one element of welfare is wanting to 
her. While her plains and hills have grown in beauty and opu- 
lence, and that ‘fayre, goodly, and commodious soyle’ has re- 
ceived a culture hitherto unknown to it—while discord has 
gradually been abating among her people, and the passions of 
ages been settling down—and while, under the influence of good 
government, a time of “ peace and quietness, of truth and justice, 
has intervened in her dark annals—she has not given signs of 
that capacity for self-government which is the last gift of liberty 
and civilization. Thirty years have passed since the Act of 
Emancipation, and yet the Roman Catholic nation of Ireland, 
however advanced in comfort and education, and invested with 
the privileges of freemen, have remained the tools of priests and 
demagogues, and are not shaking off that ignoble bondage. 
Sedition and agitation have ceased ; but they still give an ear to 
revolutionary cries which only attest their credulity and igno- 
rance ; they have selected the least capable set of representatives 
who have ever appeared in the British Senate; they have been 
used by such men as the Cullens and McHales for the propaga- 
tion of Ultramontane doctrines and the sowing dissension in the 
councils of England ; and they have shown themselves so blind 
to their own interests as frequently to have repudiated the great 
liberal party to whieh they owe their place in the British con- 
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stitution. On the other hand, during the last thirty years, the 
Trish gentry and upper classes have not given proofs of much 
political culture ; they have assented sullenly to the great changes 
which British statesmanship has wrought in the country, but 
they have not, generally, promoted these changes, and the men 
they have sent to the Imperial Parliament have not produced 
any marked examples of genius or wisdom. ‘The results have 
been that the revolution we have been tracing has been the work 
of Englishmen, not of Irishmen ; that the Government in Ire- 
land is isolated and unsupported, dependent more on official props 
than on its natural friends and allies, and consequently often 
forced to seek large powers from Parliament; that the mistrust 
of the executive in the Irish nation has not yet entirely disap- 
peared, as was seen this year in a remarkable instance ; and that 
the political weight of Ireland in the empire is not at all what it 
naturally should be. Whether these evils shall be removed ; 
whether time and the growth of the people in civilization shall 
make it more fitted for the gifts of citizenship ; whether Ireland, 
which has progressed so much in prosperity, shall equally advance 
in national dignity, are as yet, we fear, uncertain problems. We 
can only express a sincere hope that history will solve them in 
the interest of the empire. 


Art. II.—Travels in the Risers of the Upper and Lower Amoor, 
and on the Confines of India and China, with Adventures among the 
Montain Kirghis and Hunting and Pastoral Tribes. By Tuomas 
Wirtam Arxtnson, F.R.G.8., F.G.S., Author of ‘ Oriental and 
Western Siberia.’ London: Hurst and Blackett. 1860. 


Mr. ATKINSON is, we believe, an: artist by profession, or if not 
by: profession, certainly a dilettante of superior powers, who a 
couple of years ago became favourably known among us by the 
publication of a. work entitled Oriental and Western Siberia. 
This volume, from a concurrence of circumstances, excited a con- 
siderable sensation at the time. In the first place it was pub- 
lished soon after the conclusion of the Russian war, when people 
were naturally anxious to have any authentic details concerning 
Russia. In the second place, it was known that Mr. Atkinson 
had spent some three or four years in travelling over the most 
desert and uncivilized portions of Siberia, Mongolia, and the 
Kirghis steppes; that he had visited portions of Central Asia, 
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and of Chinese Tartary, and that he had been actually furnished 
with an especial passport by so jealous and exclusive a monarch 
as the late Emperor of all the Russias, his Imperial Majesty 
Nicholas the First. Whether Mr. Atkinson ever came into 
contact with the Imperial autocrat, whose will was law, and 
against whose mandate there was no appeal in the wide extent 
of all the Russias, we have no means of accurately knowing. It 
may be that he had bodily come into contact with Imperialism, 
and that the artistic ability, or the personal demeanour of our 
countryman, produced on the Czar an impression not always 
made by distinguished abilities or high rank. We believe the 
truth to be, that whether the author was or was not personally 
known to the Czar, mixed motives had a good deal to do with the 
Imperial permission to travel in Siberia so unhesitatingly granted to 
him. The favour asked for was certainly backed by the influence 
of the British Chargé d’Affaires near the Court of the Emperor, 
Mr. Andrew Buchanan, now Minister at Madrid, a gentleman 
who was personally popular and respected ; and it may be also 
supposed that the Emperor Nicholas himself, with all his 
hauteur, was not wholly insensible to the importance and ad- 
vantage of having the most uncivilized and barbarous portion of 
his dominions described and illustrated by an Englishman, at 
, once author and artist. The field of travel described by Mr. 
Atkinson in 1858 was wide and extensive, extending from Kokhan 
in the west to the east of Baikal, and south as far as Tchin-Si. In 
carriages, on horseback, in boats, and on sledges, he then jour- 
neyed over nearly 40,000 miles of ground, occasionally through 
countries which had not been penetrated by Venetian ambas- * 
sadors or by Jesuit missionaries, and in some of which a native 
of England, France, or Germany had never before set foot. 
This was enough, irrespective of other considerations, to stimu- 
late curiosity; but when the admirable efforts of the artist's 
pencil were superadded to those of the pen, it is no marvel that 
a volume distinguished by a graphical and artistically delineated 
text, became popular among the generality of our countrymen. 
Descriptions of scenery after awhile, as every reader of travels 
' is aware, are not seldom tiresome from their uniformity, even 
when the scenes described are new and untrodden ; but Mr. At- 
kinson’s delineations are often so interwoven with incident and 
observation, that there is generally sufficient action in the narra- 
tive to counteract that feeling of sameness and satiety which 
arises from any detailed accounts of the scenery of external 
nature, however novel. : 
The volume now before us professes to produce information of 
a more elevated character than that contained in Oriental and 
NO. LXIv. x 
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Western Siberia. Itis intended to satisfy—and in some respects 
succeeds in satisfying—the geologist, the botanist, and the ethnolo- 
gist. These classes naturally expect to find in any account of 
a newcountry materials to extend the circle of their favourite 
studies, or to corroborate the theories and truths on which they so 
fondly expatiate, and the author has certainly catered for them 
with persevering industry. Nor has Mr. Atkinson forgotten the 
insatiable cravings of British commerce. The merchant and the 
speculator are, as we all know, as eager for “‘ untried fields and 
pastures new,” wherein to truck and barter, as the scholar is for 
new books, or the scientific inquirer for new discoveries. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Atkinson, that the country which he traversed 
opened a field of incalculable extent to the merchant and manu- 
facturer—a field in which British enterprise, skill, and industry 
are sure to find a profitable investment. With a full knowledge 
of what has been passing in these distant lands for the last ten 
years, the author of this volume suggests the establishment of a 
great fair on the Indian frontier. The ‘ yermak’ at Irbit, or great 
fair for the transaction of business with the native tribes of the 
Amoor, he tells us, has within the past ten years risen from one 
of comparative insignificance to great importance, and its com- 
mercial transactions in February of this present year of 1860 
amounted to a sum of more than 12,000,0001. of our money. 
Irbit, whose commercial transactions are thus represented as so 
large, is a town on the frontier of Siberia. It is 276 miles east 
of Perm, and 111 east of Yekaterinburg, and if we are to be- 
lieve Russian statisticians, was formerly attended by a far greater 
* mumber of Europeans and Asiatic merchants than in recent 
times. Its population four years ago was stated by native autho- 
rities as little exceeding 1000 ; so that it is plain this considerable 
traffic, of which Mr. Atkinson speaks, is for transit and diffusion 
in the districts bordering on and beyond the Ural. For the last 
twelve years our newspapers and periodicals have been giving 
accounts—sometimes very vague indeed, but sometimes more pre- 
cise—of Russian acquisitions in Central Asia. A willing, and 
sometimes a too credulous, ear has been lent to these accounts. 
Distance often enhances anxiety, and creates apprehension, more 
especially to the speculative politician and trader, and Omne 
agnotum pro magnifico is as true of political as of physical ills ; 
for our countrymen one and all are disposed to regard any 
acquisition of our northern ally towards the Himalayas as most 
unwelcome, and entirely undesirable to Great Britain. But unwel- 
come and undesirable as territorial acquisitions may be, we must 
deal with them as an existing fact—as a thoroughly substantial 
reality, from which we must now and hereafter extract as much 
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good, and eliminate as much evil as possible. More it is not 
in our power to do; for it is certain that in 1857 large tracts 
of country in the valley of the Amoor were ceded by China to 
Russia, and we have not now the power, even though we had the 
desire, to reclaim them. 

It is of these cessions that much has been written without any 
accurate knowledge of the country. These are the regions, too, 
of which no modern geographer has published any reliable de- 
scription, and into which no recent traveller has penetrated. 
They are interminable steppes, or to use the somewhat stilted 
language of Mr. Atkinson, they are ‘Cyclopean mountain chains,’ 
as much regarded as an unknown land by scientific as by learned 
readers. In exploring these remote regions of the globe, Mr. 
Atkinson spent several years; and as he was the only European 
who had been permitted to enter the new Russian territory, it 
naturally suggested itself to him that a detail of his wanderings 
in this large expanse of mountain, valley, and plain, which Russia 
has not only added to her empire, but colonized with a warlike 
‘race, must be interesting. Undoubtedly it must be interesting 
and important under many aspects—international, territorial, 
commercial, geographical, political, and social; for be it under- 
stood that this additional Russian territory extends over more 
than two-thirds of her southern Siberian frontier, which is about 
6500 miles in length; while the breadth of these acquisitions 
varies much at different points, and can be best,—indeed, only 
thoroughly understood by reference to such a map as is appended 
to the publication before us. The importance of such a consi- 
derable increase of power to a state antecedently ome of the most 
considerable cannot be over estimated by the statesman or the 
politician. It is not to-day, or to-morrow, or possibly within the 
next decade or two, that this new power will be felt; for its full 
extent may not be seen or comprehended for forty years to come, 
or before a.D. 1900. Half a century is no more in the life of a 
young, robust, vigorous nation like Russia, than is a week 
in the growth of an adolescent. In the regions of which 
we speak is mineral wealth of incalculable, because of unde- 
veloped and unexplored, amount, and agricultural produce, even 
now, of prodigious abundance. The various tribes which inhabit 
these districts, it should also be remembered, are being yearly 
moulded to the fashion and state policy, as well as to the political 
sway, of the Czar; so that a day may come—it may be a century 
hence, or more—it may, however, be less—when an absolute 
autocrat will have at his command elements which will give him 
the power of still further and future territorial expansion. The 
Russian empire, disguise it as we will, has now for fully two 
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centuries been making progress in territory, in population, in wealth, 
in political influence, and power ; and albeit there has been neither 
honour nor honesty in her public functionaries, and although her 
bureaucracy is the most corrupt and degraded in Europe, still, 
if not because, at least in spite of, these things, we see Russia 
augmenting her territory on every side, without the aid of free 
institutions, without the aid of an intelligent public opinion— 
without, in a word, any of the prestige that belongs to a free, tole- 
rant, liberal, and enlightened Government. Probably if the Go- 
vernment of Muscovy were free and tolerant—if there were pub- 
licity or freedom of the press, the Czar might not be able to 
annex and appropriate territory, without principle or without 
stint, as he has done and does now. In a country wholesomely 
operated upon by public opinion, and enjoying a high degree of 
culture, civilization, and liberty, no Government could possess 
itself either by force, or by fraud, or by a combination of both, 
of a country equalling in extent the area of the whole of Ger- 
many, without provoking comment and criticism, if not dissatis-_ 
factioi. We dq not profess ourselves to be alarmists, nor are we 
among those who think that in the present, or in the coming 
generation, the most dangerous enemy we shall have to guard 
against will be Russia; for Russia has now great financial diffi- 
culties to contend against, and can raise no large loan upon any 
of the exchanges of Europe, and is therefore not prepared for a 
large external war beyond her frontiers. Moreover, she is now 
actually in the course of emancipating more than 20,000,000 
‘of serfs, or nearly one-third of her population, and must, there- 
fore, be pronounced to be in a transitive state from slavery, or, at 
all events, from serfdom to semi-civilization and progress; for 
emancipation must, before many years elapse, if it be at all gene- 
ral or successful, produce hundreds and thousands of small pro- 
ptietors and farmers. A country, then, in this position of passage 
and transition from one state to another—in which the nobles, 
when not hostile to emancipation, are neutral—in which the bureau- 
cracy ure hostile to the measure, and profoundly’ corrupt—in 
which the judiciary is venal, and the military ulcerated with 
malyersations and corruptions of the most hideous nature—in a 
country, we repeat, whose whole administration has become rot- 
ten before it has become ripe—it is not likely that any aggressive 
war can be made beyond the present immense frontiers of Russia 
with any signal success. 

It should also be borne in mind that the finances of Russia are 
in a deplorable condition, and that her credit is low. In vain has 
she attempted to raise a loan at Antwerp, at Amsterdam, at Paris, 
and in London; in vain have a company of German Jews essayed to 
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establish a credit bank at St. Petersburgh. There is no native 
capital ready to embark in such projects, and foreigners will not 
entrust their moneys to Russian keeping. Commercial credit is 
at as low figure as commercial capital, and because of a lack of 
money the military and naval services are greatly in arrear of pay. 
If this be the case now, the evil is likely to be greatly aggravated 
in the winter; for the harvest has been scanty and insufficient, 
and in certain Governments of the Empire locusts have made a 
devastating progress. Discontent exists among the commercial 
classes, and even among some of the military classes ; and, under 
these circumstances, it is likely the Czar will have enough to do 
at home without entering on a foreign crusade. Nevertheless, 
English statesmen must not shut their eyes to the fact that 
Russian territory has very nearly approached the possessions of 
Great Britain in India. The thought of a stride across the 
Himalayas to Calcutta, which Mr. Atkinson glances at more than 
once in this volume, is, in our days at least, and possibly may in 
the days of our children, be still preposterous and absurd. Ideas 
of an Indian empire have probably never seriously entered into 
the head of Alexander IJ., a prince who has not the warlike in- 
stincts of his sire, and who well knows that to gain an Indian 
empire he must grapple with and be victorious over English 
troops. But ideas of this kind have been propagated and widely 
dispersed, since the time of Peter the Great, in Russia; and they 
have always found ready acceptance with superior officers of the 
army and navy, who are fond of speaking magniloquently. 
Russia may, then, at any future time, under the mingled influ- 
ences of cupidity and cajolery, ally herself, offensively and defen- 
sively, with another great military Power possessing much greater 
financial resources and a large and well-equipped fleet, as well as 
a large army, and then becoming, to use the words of Byron, 
‘ coquettish in ambition,’ there is no predicting to what length such 
a union of two great Powers may proceed in the way of aggression, 
if not of conquest. But such things have not yet come, nor as 
yet do they very distinctly loom in the distance. The desire and 
the design of the present ruler of Muscovy is, probably, to 
develope the resources of Russia in those vast steppes of Central 
Asia in the region of the Amoor. The wish of Alexander, if we 
read his personal character rightly, is to make the island of 
Karapta and Saghalien, with its extensive coalfields and commo- 
dious harbours, in perfect harmony with Russia on the Dwina, 
on the Don, the Oural, and the Volga; but he may, we allow, in 
the prospect of great advantages, be turned from this peaceful 
design by the insidious arts of some Mephistopheles among 
monarchs, who may artfully excite his covetousness, or unduly 
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stimulate his ambition. ‘ Ambition,’ says Bacon, ‘is an honour 
‘that maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, if 
‘it be not stopped; and history affords examples of princes, by 
nature peaceful, who have been seduced into war by misguided 
friends, or tempting solicitors to deeds of evil. We should not 
forget either that the Czar is but a part of the system of Russian 
Government, and that his autocracy is in reality more nominal 
than real, more in appearance than in fact. The Czar in theory 
may exercise the power of life and death—may exile, imprison, 
and banish—may deprive any one of his subjects of liberty, life, 
and fortune; but if he opposes himself to the traditions of the 
bureaucracy, or to what that bureaucracy conceives its interests, 
he will be met with a passive resistance, which may be too strong 
for him. We must not, therefore, too implicitly rely on the 
peaceful disposition of a well-disposed autocrat, who is, after all, 
as Alexander I. said of himself, but a happy accident. Alex- 
ander IT. is also a happy accident; but he may be carried into 
courses repugnant to his better nature. To return, however, to 
the work before us. 

Of Semipalatinsk, or the Seven Palaces, which stands on the 


‘frontier between Siberia and the Kirghis steppe, in lat. 50° 30’ N., 


and long. 80° E., Mr. Atkinson has given us a description. 
The town consists principally of wooden buildings, and stands on 
the eastern bank of the Irtisch. It is a long line of houses set 
aback about one hundred and fifty yards from the river, facing the 
south-west, with a view overthe Kirghis steppe, which stretches out 
in that direction for more than a thousand miles. Melons and 
water-melons are here grown of a large size, and of a most 
delicious flavour, without the aid of glass. They are sold at the 
cheap rate of five or six for tenpence. The Government offices 
and other edifices connected with the military department of 
Semipalatinsk, are at the northern end of the town. These and 
the custom-house are mostly built of brick, and have an imposing 
appearance. Mr. Atkinson tells us, a numerous body of Cossacks 
is always stationed here, with a strong force of artillery ; so that 
this is really a military town of great importance in connexion 
with the government of the Kirghis. 

Of the social life in these regions Mr. Atkinson thus speaks :— 


‘There is one mansion in the town, the residence of a Siberian 
merchant, from Tomsk ; this had been furnished without regard to cost. 
The hothouses and greenhouses attached to the dwelling were on an 
extensive scale, and contained a choice collection of tropical and other 
plants, brought from Europe at a great expense. The arrangement of 
the establishment proved that a most luxurious style of living had 
reached this distant spot, on the verge of nomade, almost of savage 
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life. The proprietor possessed lead and silver mines in the Kirghis 
steppe, about two hundred miles distant, which were at one time a 
source of considerable wealth. Afterwards, through mismanagement 
and peculation, the working entailed a serious loss, persons employed 
by him in offices of trust becoming rich at his cost. 

‘ Among other refinements of civilization imported from Europe into 
this region is litigation, in which some of the Siberians are fond of 
indulging. This gentleman became involved in a lawsuit respecting a 
claim, 475,0007. It lasted several years, and then he not only lost it, 
but enormous sums expended in law proceedings and bribes. This so 
affected his circumstances, that the mansion was suffered to fall into 
deeay, and the shattered windows now admit the swallow and the bat, 
which have taken up their abode, and rear their young, in its magni- 
ficent apartments. The vines and the pines have ceased to bear 
luscions fruit, and the flowering plants no longer put forth their 
splendid blossoms. The silver and lead mines have passed into the 
hands of the Crown, and are now being extensively worked.’ 

The people of Siberia, while as litigious as those of Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, and Kieff, are thus, it appears, under a judicial 
system equally corrupt. To this point Mr. Atkinson does not 
advert, yet one would think that a gentleman who spent so 
many years in Russia must have been well aware of the judicial 
corruption prevailing with all the Russians. In fact, in Russia 
there is no such thing as justice, equity, or law, though there is 
a code nearly as voluminous as the body of our own statute law. 
That code consists of fifteen thick volumes, and every year there 
are additions making to it; but of what avail is it, when judges 
are nearly uniformly venal, and almost always open to bribery? 
It is not equity, or justice, or the letter or the spirit of the code, 
which determines a suit; it is money, or money’s worth, or, in 
plain words, downright bribery. Plaintiff and defendant both 
bribe the judges; and he who is most liberal, or has the longest 
purse, is the likeliest to win. Sometimes, however, money is paid 
for a decision which takes placein acontrary sense, from the caprice, 
deceit, or falsehood of the functionary, who promises for a valuable 
consideration to decide for the plaintiff, yet decides for the 
defendant. The secretaries of the tribunals are as corrupt as the 
judges, and participate in their malversation. Sometimes the 
bribe is handed to the wife, or the mistress, or to the brother, or 
father of a functionary, and sometimes those who can fix or in- 
fluence a functionary are bribed, as well as the official himself. 
Nor is this the only evil. A plaintiff or defendant may be car- 
ried through various courts of justice and appeal, through each 
of which he has to bribe indiscriminately. In this manner 
litigants impoverish themselves. An Englishman, who had 
long lived in Russia, who was supposed to know the Russian laws 
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as well as any man in the empire, and whom the writer of this 
knew at St. Petersburgh nearly thirty years ago, informed him, 
that no people of sense or shrewdness would contest a small 
demand; the cheaper and safer way in such a country being, when 
asked for your coat, asa matter of claim, to throw it, together 
with your cloak likewise, as a peace-offering to the functionary. 
The Tatar merchants engaged in the trade with China are thus 
described :— 


‘Many Tatar merchants in Semipalatinsk are engaged in trade with 
the Chinese towns of Tchoubachack and Kuldja, also with Bokhara, 
Khokan, and Tashkend, between which and Semipalatinsk caravans 
are frequently passing. They take out printed Russian goods, copper, 
iron, and hardware, returning with tea, silks, and dried fruits, which 
are forwarded to the fair at Irbit, and are then dispersed, the greater 
portion being sent into Siberia, and the rest into Europe. The 
dwellings of the merchants engaged in this trade are commodious and 
clean, and the rooms contain a great deal of valuable property. In 
some, rich carpets from Persia and Bokhara are hanging on the walls, 
as well as spread on the floors; in others, they are piled up in bales. 
In another room are magnificent silk shawls and kalats (or dressing- 
gowns), beautifully embroidered with gold and coloured silks. Orna- 
ments, and large vases in porcelain, from China, tea-services, plates, 
dishes, and similar works of singular taste and beauty, diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and a few other precious stones, form parts of their stock- 
in-trade. At my visits, shortly after entering the house, tea and 
dried fruits were handed. Low divans are placed round the rooms, but 
most generally the inmates are found seated on carpets spread on the 
floor, drinking tea and sewing. Forged Russian notes are frequently 
found among these Tartars; twice they passed them upon me. 
Although I knew from whom I received them, my friends advised 
me to burn them, as the loss would be far better than the trouble and 
annoyance, if the affair were placed in the hands of the police. 
‘Besides these merchants there are others, who carry on a great 
trade with the Kirghis, supplying them with silk dresses, tea, raisins, 
and wooden bowls from China, kalats of printed calico from Khokan, 
Russian hardware, iron, copper, and leather, for which they receive in 
exchange black and grey fox-skins, black lamb-skins, horses, oxen, and 
sheep. ‘The horses and oxen are driven into Eastern Siberia, to the 
different gold mines. One of these Tartar traders told me that he 
imported 50,000 horned cattle into Siberia annually, and these are 
chiefly consumed at the gold mines. I have met the Kirghis with 
herds of from 3000 to 4000 oxen one thousand five hundred miles from 
their home, and five hundred from their destination. "When the cattle 
are delivered at the mines the men remain a few days, and then start 
on their return, a very long ride. Their journey homeward by the 
post is as far as Semipaltinsk, and then to their hovels on the steppe 
on horseback. -The sheep are driven across the steppe to Petropa- 
volosk, on the frontier of Siberia, and thence to Ekaterineburg, where 
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they are killed, and their fat melted down into tallow. More than 
one million of sheep are brought from the Kirghis steepe yearly, which 


‘are disposed of in this manner. The whole of the tallow was, till 


within the last five years, forwarded to Europe ; now the bulk is con- 
verted into sterine at alargeworks near Ekaterineburg. This establish- 


ment supplies all Siberia with candles, besides sending a great quantity 
into Russia.’ 


What is said by Mr. Atkinson of the forged Tatar notes we 
believe to be perfectly true. Some of the most ingenious forgers 
of Russian notes in the empire, and in London, have been and 
are men of Tatar origin, as some of the most. ingenious mecha- 
nicians in the Russian service and factories have been and are of 
the same race. 

It was in October, 1850, Mr. Atkinson tells us he arrived at 
Semipalatinsk from Chinese Tartary, when he was informed that 
Prince Gortschakoff was inthe town. To the Prince he prepared 
to pay a visit, though, from a two years’ travel, his wardrobe had 
become scanty and tattered. When he entered the hall an officer 
was in attendance, from whom he inquired if the Prince was within. 
A very haughty reply was the response, accompanied by a surly 
demand as to who the traveller was, and what he wanted. The 
author produced his card, desiring it should be given to his Ex- 
cellency. His person was minutely inspected, and the card 
critically examined ; after which the officer declined to deliver it. 
Subsequently this mustachioed and sworded bear ordered Mr. 
Atkinson out in a tone intended to enforce instant obedience, and, 
turning away, clanked his sabre as he strode towards the window. 
This account may appear strange to those who have not visited 
Russia, but from our own experience of the country we can vouch 
for its probable accuracy. Nothing can be more arrogant, 
imperious, and thoroughly underbred than the manners of young 
A.D.C.s to strangers wearing, as all English strangers do when 


travelling, a civilian’s dress. Mr. Atkinson was not, however, to. 


be put off by mere vulgar brutality, he insisted on his card being 
instantly delivered, threatening the officer that his conduct should 
be reported. The fellow then inquired his business, insolently 
telling him that the Prince attended to no beggars, and advising 
his departure without an escort of Cossacks. Ultimately another 
officer appeared, who, after scanning our author with supreme 
contempt, at length conducted him to the Prince, who instantly 
rose from his seat and shook him cordially by the hand. The 
bullying adjutant now became amazed and crestfallen, fearing a 
complaint might be made against him. It was curious enough 
that Prince Gortschakoff had travelled 600 miles in forty hours, 
just before the arrival of Mr. Atkinson, in consequence of a 
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Asiatie savages led by the Englishman Atkinson. 
being with the invaders, but not as their leader. 
and being so well acquainted with the passes in 


him to act as their guide. 
Of the Russian posts among the Kirghis, Mr. 


quarter of a mile in width, by a ferry-boat to the 
the Kirghis side of the river. Here there exists 


singular mixture of racesis springing up. There 
merchants, and numerous caravans, with groups 


costumes. Numerous camels, too, with their long 
loads, were waiting to be unburthened; others 


Cossacks were watching these operations with a 
smuggling ; but, notwithstanding their vigilance, 
ceed in conveying into Siberia quantities of tea 
have never paid duties. 


distant ; the piquets are built about fifteen miles 


leaving the village, a vast plain is entered upon. 


tramp of horses and the rattling of wheels. Not 


Semipalatinsk, on his way to Ayagus. His van 


China. 


despatch intimating that Siberia was invaded by an army of 


The Director 


and officersin Barnaoul did not doubt of the fact of Mr. Atkinson 


It was surmised 


that he had been taken prisoner in the regions south of the Altai, 


the mountains, 


it was supposed that the commanders of the horde had compelled 


Atkinson gives 


@ curious account. He crossed the Irtisch, which is about a 


Tatar village on 
a curious popu- 


lation of Russian Cossacks, Tatars, Kalmucks, and Kirghis, and a 


are many ‘Tatar 
of Bokharians, 


Khivans, Khokanians, and men from Jashkeut in their picturesque 


necks and huge 
were patiently 


lying down while the bales were being removed from their saddles. 


view to prevent 
the people suc- 
and silk which 


The Cossack post for carrying government despatches starts 
from Irtisch for Ayagus, a Cossack fortress about two hundred miles 


apart, serving as 


Stations, and forming a line of posts guarding the Kirghis. After 


The driver, Mr. 


Atkinson describes as seating himself firmly on his box, as the 
steeds swept along the steppe, and the other two Cossacks rode on 
each side as a guard, this route not being particularly safe. For 
the first three stations the party met nothing on the desert except 
the piquets. It was a solitude unbroken by any sound save the 


a bird was seen 


in the air, nor a cloud to break the monotony of the sky. After 
passing the fourth station, they came upon a large van drawn by 
four horses. abreast. Soon after this they reached the piquet. 
The owner of the large van was a travelling wine merchant from 


was stowed full 


of various wines, including claret and champagne, which, Mr. 
Atkinson truly says, had never seen France. He expected to sell 
these spurious beverages to the Cossack officers, the claret at 
10s. and the champagne at 15s. per bottle. The remotest Cossack 
settlement in these regions is near to the river Ayagus. Russia, 
according to our author, is not likely to stop here, as in a few 
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years her boundary will be far to the south. If we are to judge 
from the past, this is certainly a fair inference to draw. At the 
same time we would remark that Russia is now internally in a 
position she never was before. Nine hundred Cossacks are sta- 
tioned at the town of Ayagus, most of whom have families. The 
officers consist of the commander of the Cossacks, with several 
subordinates, the artillery officer, three military officers, and the 
surgeon. At the head of the civil department is the Sessedatal, or 
chief magistrate, who has a secretary and several assistants, who 
are the governing powers over the Kirghis in this region. The 
men sent to fill these departments look upon their position as a 
species of banishment, and it has always been a principle among 
the employés to abstract the greatest amount of profit from the 
nomades, who are ground by every man, from the chief to the 
common soldier. De Custine, Schnitzler, Haxthausen, Dupré de 
St. Maur, Captain Jones, Henningsen, Tourgenieff, Ivan 
Golovkine, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and Russians, all 
concur in describing the merciless avarice, corruption, and sys- 
tematic villany of employés in the distant stations, even in 
European Russia. We can well conceive, therefore, that the 
detail of the abuses and malversations of these functionaries in 
these steppes is not overcharged in this volume. 

What sort of men are these Russian functionaries —what 
topers, spies, and thieves—may be learned from the extract given 
under this sentence :— 


‘The travelling wine merchant always finds his journey to this 
place a profitable one. Besides his vinous supply, wodky is sent here 
by the brandy contractors, who pay a premium to the officials on the 
quantity consumed. This, and the love they individually have for the 
spirit, induces them to set a bad example to the men. The commander 
at the time of my visit was equal to any man in Europe as a toper. 
His regular quantity of wodky every evening was three bottles, “taken 
pure, for,’’ he said, “no good Russian ever watered his brandy.” Many 
of the officers tried to emulate his drinking powers, and thus an ex- 
ample was set which the men eagerly followed, and an enormous 
quantity of this degrading spirit was consumed in Ayagus. 

‘The sessedatal (which means the magistrate at the head of the civil 
department) was a tall, burly, hard-drinking man from the south of 
Russia, and in no way scrupulous how profit was obtained from the 
inhabitants of the steppe. His duties were wholly with the Kirghis, 
and he has officers residing among the different tribes wherever Russia 
has obtained any influence, who lose no opportunity of extending her 
power. The chief is courted, paid, and some mark of distinction given 
him—perhaps, a medal, a sabre, or a gold-laced coat and cocked-hat, 
with the privilege of attending a council at Ayagus, held once a year, 
when laws are made to govern the tribes, which rivet still faster the 
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fetters with which he and his people are bound. From this meeting 
‘he returns to his aoul, dressed in a little brief authority. 

‘A young Russian who understands his language is appointed to 
reside with him to translate all official papers sent to him, and write 
his answers, to which he attaches his seal without understanding a 
word they contain. The youth is also a spy upon him, and on those 
who visit his aoul, reporting regularly to the chief at Ayagus. Thus, 
the power of the empire is quietly and gradually creeping on into the 
plains of central Asia ; and when it is sufficiently secured, the nomades 
will have to pay both in men and money.’ 


It has always been the policy in Russia to make the officials 
spies upon each other. Thus the ambassador is watched by his 
secretary of legation, and the secretary by the attaché, who is in 
turn watched by valets, servants, and office-sweepers. 

A little beyond Ayagus, Mr. Atkinson saw in the distance a 
number of Kirghis yourts (that is, dwellings) on the shore of a 
small lake. He found that these belonged to a Tatar merchant. 
The merchant's wife and family occupied one, the others were 
inhabited by his people. This merchant was returning with the 
produce of his summer trading among the Kirghis, and he stated 
that he had above 3000 horses, about 7000 horned cattle, and 
more than 20,000 sheep, which he was now driving to the frontier 
of Siberia. These were worth about 15,0001., and the whole had 
been obtained by barter. Mr. Atkinson states that it is generally 
admitted, that the Tatars make more than cent. per cent. by their 
dealings. 

With an escort of three Cossacks and a party of eight Kirghis, 
with twelve horses and two camels, Mr. Atkinson arrived at the 
aoul (i.e., the Kirghis encampment) of Syrdak, a wealthy chief, 
who received him with marked kindness. Tea was brought in, 
with dried apricots and raisins—no bad substitute, he tells us, for 
bread. A sheep was also killed, and in due time portions of the 
boiled mutton were served on a wooden tray, with boiled rice. 
This Syrdak was dissatisfied with his lot in life, though sur- 
rounded by everything that makes a nomade wealthy. He had 
discovered that a chief of less rank than himself had been deco- 
rated with a gold medal sent by the Emperor of Russia. Believ- 
ing that the English traveller would afford a channel through 
which a communication might reach the ‘ great white Khan,’ as 
he called the Emperor of Russia, he proceeded to say what an 
important man he was among the tribes, adding that the Great 
Khan ought to be informed of his power, and that his friend- 
ship was ten times more valuable than that of the man who had 
been honoured. Mr. Atkinson suggested that his claims should 
be made through Prince Gortschakoff; but to this Syrdak ob- 
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jected, saying that the people in Ayagus would devour half his 
herds and leave him the hoofs. ‘If you would speak of me to 
the Great Khan,’ he exclaimed, ‘the medal would be sent.’ 

‘Again,’ says Mr. A., ‘I urged that I was a stranger, whom the 
Emperor had permitted to visit the country to see the Kirghis and 
their steppes, and that I was entirely without power. 

** But the Cossacks serve you,’ he exclaimed. 

** Yes,’ I said, ‘ by order of the Emperor.’ 

‘* Did the Great Khan tell you to take them ? he demanded. 

‘Showing my passport, I replied, ‘This orders them to serve me ; 
without it they refuse.’ 

‘He examined the paper minutely, turning it in every direction. 
The large red seal produced a great effect on his mind. 

‘*How many horses did you give the Khan for it?’ he at last 
earnestly asked. 

** None,’ said I. 

**In Ayagus,’ he added, with increased gravity, ‘they took from me 
five camels and fifty horses for looking at a paper much less than that. 
How many can you take with it ?” 

‘* Not one.’ 

‘* Will the Great Khan come here ?” 

**T think not.’ 

‘*Has he many aouls, men, camels, horses, and cattle ?” 

**Yes; more aouls than you have horses, some so large that they 
would cover this valley, and more men than there are animals on the 
Kirghis steppes.’ 

‘* He is a great Khan, and will surely send me the medal if you 
speak to him.’ 

‘*T cannot help you in the matter; the Emperor only gives the 
medals to good men for their services.’ 

‘* Then tell him he has given one toa great rogue, who plunders the 
caravans.’ 

‘ This ended our conference.’ 


The preparation of the Hyran, the winter food of the Kirghis, 
is thus described :— 


‘A busy scene in pastoral life was presented to me. The women 
and children were milking the cows, sheep, and goats. Not far from 
the yourt three large iron cauldrons were placed over holes dug in the 
ground. Into these the milk of the different animals was poured from 
the leathern pails, while three boys were keeping up a constant blaze 
by adding small bushes to the fire. At each of these seething pans 
stood a woman skimming and stirring the bubbling mass. ‘The 
tattered garments, pointed caps, and haggard looks of these poor 
creatures, as they flitted to and fro in the steam of the cauldrons, 
forcibly suggested the witch scene in Macbeth. The preparation they 
were engaged in was Hyran. After boiling two or three hours the 
preparation becomes thick, when it is cut into squares, and subse- 
quently dried in the sun. 
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‘In another place the young women were at work making ‘ vorlocks’ 
—felt coverings for the yourts. These are made in pieces twenty-five feet 
long and seven broad, by a simple process. Their workshop was a 
space forty yards long and fifteen wide, within a reed fence seven feet 
high. At one end a number of old women and girls were beating the 
camels’ hair with rods. When this is rendered sufficiently soft and 
properly mixed, it is handed to the young women at the other end, who 
are the felt-makers. The first article required is a reed mat, which 
is made as follows :—Reeds are obtained seven feet long and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, being carefully selected to this size. 
Six inches from the end of each reed a small hole is bored, and five 
at equal distances between them. Through these holes strings like 
‘eatgut are passed. The reeds are thus placed close together. When 
formed a sufficient length the ends are secured, and the mat is com- 
plete. It is next spread on the ground, when the young women bring 
the wool and camels’ hair which have undergone the beating process, 
and begin laying it evenly on the reeds. This is a work of time and 
labour, and, when finished, it forms a perfectly even mass nine inches 
thick.’ 


A Tatar merchant whom Mr. Atkinson met following his trade 
among these people, assured him that these Kirghis had 2500 
camels, 60,000 horses, more than 100,000 horned cattle, and 
sheep beyond calculation. One chief had more than 9000 horses. 
There is no mode of travelling, our author states, and we can well 
believe him, that creates so profound a sensation of independence 
as riding over these steppes, uncertain whether the next tribe will 
be friendly or turn out a band of plunderers. The usual beverage 
among the Kirghis is a bowl of brick tea. This brick tea is a 
solid mass, above eleven inches long, six inches wide, and one and 
a half inch thick, and is made from the last gatherings and refuse 
of the tea crop. Instead of the leaves and stalks being dried; 
they are made wet, mixed with bullocks’ blood, and pressed into a 
mould, when the mass becomes more solid than a brick. When 
it is used, a man takes an axe and chops off some small pieces ; 
these are bruised between two stones, rubbed in the hands, and 
then thrown into the cauldron. A bowl of Smitanka sour clotted 
cream is added, with a little salt, and a handful of millet meal. 
These ingredients are boiled, and served up hot. It is rather tea- 
soup, as Mr. A. remarks, than tea. 

Joul Bar, at whose ‘ yourt’ Mr. A. partook of this beverage, 
was chief of a powerful tribe. ‘He was rich, having nearly 10,000 
horses ; others of his tribe had from 5000 to 7000. They had 
numbers of camels, and vast herds of horned cattle, and esti- 
mated their sheep at more than 250,000. It is not uncommon, 
we are told, to see 8000 to 10,000 horses, more than 1000 camels, 
20,000 horned cattle, and 50,000 sheep among these people. Joul 
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Bar and his people were much interested with Mr. A.’s arms 
and costume. His hunting-knife and penknife were greatly 
admired, and for the former the chief asked how many sheep he 
should give for it, and was disappointed when he learned the 
owner could not part with it. 

Riding through these vast forests for fourteen or sixteen hours 
ata spell, and sometimes for twenty hours, was solitary work. 
Men living in a great city like London can scarcely realize the 
solitude of dense forests, yet Mr. A. does not appear to be affected 
at the loneliness of the scene. He thus expresses himself :— 


‘What a solemn stillness reigns on these vast arid plains, deserted 
alike by man, beast, and bird. Men speak of the solitude of dense 
forests. Ihave ridden through their dark shades for days together, 
but there was the sighing of the breeze, the rustling of the leaves, 
the creaking of the branches—sometimes the crash of one of these 
giants of the forest, which in falling woke up many an echo, causing 
the wild animals to growl and the frightened birds to utter shrieks of 
alarm. This was not solitude—the leaves and the trees found tongues 
and sent forth voices; but on these dreary deserts no sound was 
heard to break the death-like silence which hangs perpetually over 
the blighted region.’ 


After quitting Joul Bar, Mr. Atkinson proceeded to visit 
Sultan Batyr. As he came near the aoul three Kirghis met him, 
to guide him to the Sultan, whose yourt was easily distinguished 
from the others by a spear standing at the entrance, with a long 
black tuft of horsehair floating inthe breeze. On his arrival the 
Sultan came forward, took the reins of his horse, giving him 
his hand to alight, and leading the way into his dwelling. A 
Bokharian carpet and some tiger-skins were spread, on which a 
seat was offered, and the Sultan sat down opposite to Mr. Atkinson. 
Tea and dried fruits were placed before the stranger, of which 
the host urged him to partake, setting his guest a good example. 
Batyr was a hale old man, more than eighty years of age, with good 
and pleasing features, a ruddy complexion, and a little white hair. 
The yourt was spacious, forty feet in diameter, and thirteen feet 
high. A boy was feeding a blazing fire in the centre, and a number 
of boxes and bales were about, containing the old man’s treasure. 
Near his saddle and trappings was the chair of state, which is 
carried on a camel before Batyr when on the march ; at the four 
corners it is decorated with peacocks’ feathers, signifying his 
descent from Tamerlane. A fine hawk was perched on one side 
of the yourt; on the opposite side, a large bear-coot, or black 
eagle, was chained to a stump, shackled, but not hooded. The 
hawk is used in hunting by the Kirghis for pheasants and other 
feathered game, and the bear-coot for foxes, deer, and wolves. 
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The Sultana and young ladies milk the cows, sheep, and goats, 
the younger children assisting. This is the customary duty, night 
and morning, of the wives and daughters of these princes of the 
steppe, who are as proud of their descent from the great Con- 
queror as any English noble of his Norman origin. The maiden 
of these parts feels it no shame to milk her kine, to saddle her 
horse, or to place her hawk on wrist, ready for quarry, like a true 
Amazon. 

In order to carry out his plans in the regions of the Amoor, 
the Emperor Nicholas decided that the whole of the people on the 
Trans-Baikal should become Cossacks. A large body of the popu- 
lation had been hitherto employed in mining operations, and the 
sudden change closed the mines of Nertchinsk, stopping the sup- 
ply of lead, of which about 250 tons had been annually sent to the 
silver smelting works in Western Siberia. The lead being no 
longer obtainable, the metal was imported from England, invoiving 
a land carriage of more than 2000 miles, and a sea and river 
voyage of even a greater distance. This supply was altogether 
stopped at the commencement of the Crimean war, to the serious 
difficulty of the Russian Government. Every exertion was, in 
consequence, made to discover lead mines in Siberia, or the sur- 
rounding regions. Engineers, with a party of 180 men, were 
sent to explore that vast country in the Kirghis steppe lying 
between the Tarbagatai and the Irtisch. The party were unsuc- 
cessful so far as lead and silver were concerned, but gold, copper, 
topaz, and tourmaline had been found. In the summer of 1852 
another expedition from the Altai, consisting of three officers and 
180 men, was sent into the region north of the Ayagus, under 
the command of a clever and intelligent officer, Captain Tar- 
tarinoff. They were accompanied by a strong body of Cossacks, 
to protect them from the Kirghis. ‘The efforts of this body were 
crowned with success. Westward of the Askat mountains they 
found some rich silver and lead mines, whence vast quantities 
could be obtained ; but, as this region was beyond the Russian 
frontier, it required extreme caution in arranging with the Kirghis. 
The tribes would have resisted, had forcible possession been at- 
tempted, and some of them were very powerful. Negotiations 
were therefore entered on, through the authorities in Ayagus, and 
it was arranged that a meeting should take place between the 
Sultan, the chiefs of the tribes to whom the region belonged, and 
the director of the mines in the Altai. 

The chiefs had examined the excavations made by the Rus- 
sian miners, but no rich veins were visible. There was no metallic 
appearance indicating an abundance of silver; had there been, it 
is doubtful if the chiefs would have disposed of their land. The 
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director of the mines in the Altai, with his staff, having met the 
Sultan and chiefs, and being regaled at breakfast with dried fruits, 
the further proceedings are thus described by Mr. Atkinson :— 

* When breakfast was ended, the Sultan and his chiefs came to con- 
duct the director to the districts which had been selected by the mining 
engineers. The specimens carried to Barnaoul proved the value of this 
little spot, and a map laid down by the engineers showed whence each 
had been procured. These rich minerals were spread over a space 
nearly twenty miles in length and eight in width; but the chief of 
the mines saw at a glance the absolute necessity of securing a district 
considerably broader, including a small river, otherwise it would be 
impossible to carry on the necessary mining operations. 

‘Here was a difficulty. Although the Sultan and chiefs were willing 
to sell the arid land, with its rocks and metals, whose value they could 
not perceive, the water flowing through their ccuntry, and fertilizing 
their pastures, they could appreciate ; besides, it quenched the thirst 
of vast herds of cattle belonging to tribes far beyond their region. 
The Cossacks had prepared a dinner apart for the director and his 
friends, which they placed on the table in a somewhat civilized man- 
ner. Their host sent them several large bowls of rice, boiled with 
‘ouroukees’ (dried apricots). This is a great dainty, and seldom pro- 
duced at a Kirghis banquet. Vegetables they have none; in fact, the 
people in Central Asia disdain such trifles, nor are they grown by the 
nomades. This festival was kept up with noisy revelry till darkness 
threw a veil over the scene. 

‘ When day broke, the following morning, the people were busily 
engaged preparing for the races, as these were to commence directly 
the bargain was completed. The Sultan, his mulla, and several of 
the chiefs, were invited to breakfast with the director ; after that they 
were to proceed to business. The other members of the tribe having 
no control over the property to be negotiated, were not admitted to the 
council. In due time a substantial repast was placed on the board, or 
rather boxes. The bread, biscuits, cakes, and sweetmeats were luxuries 
which they could not obtain in the steppe, and being served with tea 
in cups or glasses by men in uniform, produced a great impression on 
their minds, making them think that the wealth and power of the 
Great Khan were unbounded. Their appetites having been fully satisfied, 
the director deemed it a favourable opportunity to commence proceed- 
ings. He therefore desired his interpreter to ask the price at which 
the Sultan valued the stony tract, and the pastures on its western 
side, with the stream of water which bounded it in that direction. In 
reply the Sultan stated that he and the chiefs were willing to sell the 
land, with the minerals, on the following terms, viz :—That 250 pieces 
of silver (meaning silver roubles) shduld be paid to him, and a gold 
medal added, like the one presented by the Emperor Alexander the 
First to Sultan Boulania. Also, that another sum of 100 silver 
roubles be paid to the mulla and the chiefs, to be equally divided 
among them. But he said the river they could not dispose of, as that 
was necessary for their pastures and for watering their cattle. 

NO. LXIV. 
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‘The director now told them that he must absolutely insist on the 
river being included, as he could not purchase the mines without itgy 
nor would it, he said, be injurious to their tribes, as their cattle couldj,; 
drink at the stream before it entered the mining district, where iff] 

ed for many miles through their pastures. Having said this, ha] 
ordered the 250 new and shining roubles to be placed on the table, thaly 
large gold medal with its broad red ribbon was taken out of its case and 
placed near the money, and 100 roubles more counted out for the mullaf¢; 
and the chiefs. A gold-laced scarlet cvat and a sabre were now added 
to the heap intended for the Sultan, a kalat or long robe of vivid colou 
and a gold imperial were put on the table for each of the chiefs andg 
the mulla. u 

‘The interpreter was instructed to tell the Sultan that all thesqy; 
things would be given if the river was included in the purchase ; if not}; 
the negotiation would be at an end, as no further offer would be made§>, 
They were not prepared for this mode of settling the matter ; it seemedfp 
far too abrupt, as their transactions usually occupy days ; indeed, some x 
times weeks are consumed in settling their bargains, as time is nq). 
object to them. 

* They looked at each other in astonishment, and then at the valua 
bles spread out before them, anxious to secure them, yet desiring tq8 
get more. 

‘ Having spoken together for some minutes, the Sultan said it woulda 
take some time to consider the matter, adding that they would consulfft] 
all the tribes about it,and give them an answer in a few days. Ths 
director fully understood what was meant, and that they intended, 
delaying their decision until something further was offered; and know}, 
ing that this would be continued for an indefinite period, if once per 
mitted, he told the Sultan that, asthe matter had been under the con 
sideration of himself, the mulla, chiefs, and the tribes for several 
months, they could not require any further time; besides, he had takeyp 
a long journey to meet them, and now he could not under any circum 
stances admit of delay. It therefore became necessary that they shoul@ 
definitely decide before the council broke up whether they accepted hi 
offer or not ; finally, he told them that, if they once left his yourt with 
out concluding the bargain, he should start on his return within an hour}, 

‘Without further remark the Sultan began examining the sabre ang, . 
the coat, desiring that the latter should be tried on. ite was quick] 
‘invested with it, and viewed the extraordinary change that appeared, 
in his person with perfect satisfaction ; the gold medal was hung of, 
his breast, producing great effect; but when a Cossack buckled thi, 
sabre on his waist, this settled the point—he would have given hak: 
the rivers in the steppe sooner than be stripped of his weapon an¢, 
finery. Ina few moments the mulla and chiefs were bedecked wit 
their new clothing, evidently on the best terms with themselves ang; 
‘vastly admiring one another. The money was given to the Sultan, 
which he rolled up in his shawl, and secured round his waist, as thif 
was too precious, in his eyes, to be trusted in other hands. The mull, 
and chiefs followed his example. Shortly afterwards the Sultan stampes. 
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1 thefhis seal on a document transferring to the Great White Khan the 
it it #whole district shown on a map prepared beforehand, with all the gold, 
ouldisilver, or other minerals it might contain, its pastures, and the river. 
re 1#Thus, for a sum of about two hundred and fifty pounds, his Imperial 
is, he} Majesty acquired mines and a freehold property in the Kirghis steppe, 
, thélwhich will, I have no doubt, expand rapidly to all points of the com- 
> andipass. These mines are of immense value, and are sending contribu- 
erm ions to the Imperial mint.’ 
ed 
lourg It is thus, by the bestowal of sabres and coats, by giving away 
s an@gold medals and empty finery, by the payment of 1501. and a little 
nmeaning flattery and palaver, that Russia extends her bounda- 
thesdyies into the Kirghis steppes, and other regions even more civi- 
fnotilized. The very same system applied to the weakness and vanity 
nadefof men has given Russia her influence in every Court of Europe. 
eme4By his prodigality in giving snuff-boxes, orders, and portraits set 
‘ste fin diamonds, the late Emperor Nicholas secured military, naval, 
iterary, and political friends, and helpmates at every Court in 
ermany, at every Court in Italy, in France, in Spain, in Bel- 
gium, in Portugal, and even in England itself. 
Mr. Atkinson tells us that the flesh of the horse boiled, broiled, 
woulgand smoked furnishes to Tatar, Kirghis, or Kalmuck gourmands 
mnsulfthe most delicate dishes that can be placed before them. Mutton 
Th@is also produced at every dinner, but beef is rarely eaten. The 
endedfiesh of the camel is also sometimes used, but only on great 
knowdfestal occasions, or when the animal has been killed by accident. 
© peri Wrestling contests are common enough among the Kirghis 
© CON ibes, and horse-races are also very common, the horse that pos- 
aed pesses the most enduring physical power being most valued. 
Df the qualities which the Kalmucks display in hunting the 


‘houlé author thus speaks :— 
i ‘The Cossacks and Kalmucks i a finer sense of honour in their 
Withonting than many highly civilized Europeans. Two Cossacks were 


vhouthyt hunting the maral for two objects—food and antlers. They 
re 2M4had followed the game up into the Ala-tau, and had been success- 
wick"Ful, sleeping at night near their spoil. Next morning they started 
pearedagain in pursuit, when, after some hours, they found a magnificent 
2S fninial, whose horns they saw were worth 120 roubles (7/.), a prize 
ed thhyell worth securing. They hunted him from one valley to another, 
p: ill at last he retreated to a high craggy region. His pursuers were 
on aot the men to be deterred by obstacles; they scaled the rugged 
d with eight, still following on his track. Late in the afternoon they saw 
es AM His branching horns in a deep rent in the mountain whose sides were 
Sultan nearly perpendicular, while the opposite side terminated on the brink 
as thir 4 great precipice, thus preventing all chance of escape. When they 
emulli. tered the gorge he rose from his lair about 300 yards in advance and 
‘amPettarted forward among fallenrocks. They followed rapidly, and gained 
¥ 2 
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on him fast. Having reached within about 100 yards of the end of 
the ravine he stood hesitating and looked back, seeming inclined to 
make a double and rush past them. From this circumstance the Cos- 
sacks knew that some other animals were in the pass; and as tigers 
are often found here, they did not fire, but moved gradually on. The 
stag went slowly on, evidently in fear. Having passed some blocks, two 
huge bears sprang out of the ravine close behind him. 

‘The stag suddenly bounded into the air, to a pinnacle of rock stand- 
ing detached from the rock, and leaving a chasm 33 feet wide. One 
of the bears, springing after him, rushed over the cliff, falling more than 
400 feet, and thus ended his career. The other stood on the brink 
of the’chasm, growling in a fearful rage at his disappointment. The 
hunters advanced, and when they came within twenty paces he stood 
up and gave a savage growl of defiance; but this was his last, a leaden 
messenger sent him rolling after his dead companion. The maral 
stood gazing at the hunters without showing any sign of fear, while 
they admired his beautiful form and noble horns. To the honour of 
the Cossacks, be it tuld, he was left in peace, great as was the tempta- 
tion to these ill-paid men. Within a few paces were the coveted horns, 
equal in value to the annual pay of five of their body. 

‘The fellows were, however, as good as they are brave.’ 


A ride often days after leaving Ayagus brought Mr. Atkinson 
to the river Bean, the boundary between the pastures of the great 
and middle hordes. The country he passed over varied greatly 
in its aspects. Arid steppes were frequently crossed on which 
the grass was withered by the sun, and the only patches of green 
were the salsola bordering on the numerous salt lakes. In 
one of the small ridges on his route Mr. Atkinson found a fine 
specimen of malachite, and came upon the remains of ancient 
mines, worked at a period long before those of Siberia were 
discovered by the Chutes, who left many of their flint instruments 
in the depths of the Altai. Approaching the Kare-tau from the 
north-east, the mountains were seen abruptly rising from the plain, 
some to the height of near seven thousand feet. 

At Kopal is the most southerly port Russia has placed in 
Chinese Tartary. This military post is situated in about 43° lat. 
N., and 82° long. E., and is only three days’ journey from Kulja, 
a large Chinese town containing about 40,000 inhabitants. “The 
fort, says Mr. Atkinson, is in the region belonging to the great 
horde of the Kirghis, and is significant of the fate which awaits 
these warlike tribes. Says our author :— 


‘Four years before my arrival a battery of artillery, consisting of 
six guns and one hundred men, had been sent into the Ala-tau, and 
the officer had taken up a position in a pass about eight miles to the 
southward of the site of the new fort. 


‘From Ayagus to their camp was a journey of eighteen days, with 
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hostile tribes inhabiting the plains betweeen this little band and their 
friends, while to the south-west, on the opposite side of the mountain, 
there were legions of Chinese convicts occupying the region around 
Kulja. The officer had formed his camp in the mouth of the gorge ; a 
few men, stationed up in the hills, were sufficient to defend the place 
against one hundred times their number, and their guns would have 
caused terrible slaughter had any body of men attempted to force the 
pass. The captain and his men arrived here in the autumn, after a 
most arduous march of forty-two days over a country in which there 
were no roads. Deep rivers often delayed their march; and extensive 
morasses, that would have swallowed up vast armies, compelled them 
to make a detour that occupied several days. Notwithstanding that 
everything around them wore a summer aspect, they knew that the 
winter was fast approaching, and that no time ought to be lost in pre- 
paring for it. The numerous glens and small sheltered valleys 
afforded plenty of grass for their horses, where they could be left to 
pasture in safety, but the season was past for making hay for their 
winter fodder. This, however, was not of vast importance, as these 
Asiatic horses are accustomed to seek their food beneath the snow like 
wild animals, and instinct tells them where grass is to be found.’ 


How forts like that at the Kopal are raised in these latitudes 
will appear from the following extract :— 


‘ A very clever engineering officer had been sent from Russia to direct 
the works and carry out the plans prepared in Petersburg. He arrived 
a few days after the Cossacks, and was even more astonished than they 
had been when they beheld the place, knowing what had to be done 
before the winter, which the resources at his command afforded little 
hope of accomplishing. A report had been placed in his hands stating 
that timber would be procured in an unlimited quantity at about 
eight versts’ distance. One glance at the country proved this to be a 
falsehood. To obtain a supply quickly was a matter of vast moment ; 
and Abakamoff, with a party of men, led the engineer to the nearest 
accessible place from which it could be procured. ‘They rode along the 
plain for about twenty miles to a gorge leading up into a mountain, 
and then ascended the bed of a torrent for about three miles before 
reaching the forest. 

‘ Here they found plenty of large pine-trees, but they had to be cut 
down and transported to the plain, and the ravine proved a serious 
obstacle. In a few days one hundred and fifty men were engaged 
felling the trees, and a great number of bulfocks were obtained from 
the Kirghis to draw the timber to the fort. ‘The official buildings, 
storehouses, and hospitals were to be erected forthwith, and each 
Cossack had to provide his own dwelling. He had to cut the timber 
and transport it to Kopal, and then to erect a house to shelter his 
miserable wife and children. All he could expect to finish before the 
winter set in was one room. A great number were built only twelve 
feet square, in which two families, consisting of ten persons, were 
glad to take shelter, and thought themselves comfortable; while many 
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had to be content with excavations in the earth, without a hope of 
being housed during the winter. So long as the fine weather con- 
tinued the subterranean abodes sufficed; but it was obvious that the 


time was rapidly approaching when there would be no sufficient 
seeurity from the cold.’ 


Notwithstanding these intrusions by unfair means into ter- 
ritory not belonging to her, Mr. Atkinson admits that Russia has 
exercised great prudence in her conquests among the Asiatic 
tribes. She has always, he asserts, respected their religion and 
superstitions; and no priests have accompanied her Cossacks. 
Russia has thus avoided many difficulties which other powers 
have fallen into, where the soldier and the missionary have 
marched together. 

Opium smoking, it appears, has become very prevalent among 
the wealthy Kirghis, more especially with the sons of the sultans 
and chiefs. The ‘Tatar merchants have introduced the drug, and 
always have a supply. Where caravans have to make so long a 
journey, it is a great advantage to them, the article being of 
small bulk and much value, as they sell it for its weight in silver. 
Before the caravans reach the towns of Kulja and Tchonbachack, 
the Chinese purchase the whole stock, paying for it in silver. 
The opium is then smuggled into the towns. When opium is 
indulged in for a short period, it is rarely left off. It leaves un- 
mistakeable evidence of its pernicious effects in the sunken eye and 
emaciated features. 

Of wild-boar hunts Mr. Atkinson gives several descriptions ; 
but we have not space to extract any of them. The account 
which follows, of a clerical soldier, is amusing :— 


* Among the soldiers sent to Kopal there was one who had occupied 
a very different position, having been a distinguished member of the 
ehureh militant. During the latter years of his ecclesiastical career 
he had shown that the church was not the sphere for his talents. 
His tastes were expensive as criminal, and to gratify them he used the 
tg of his sacred office to screw all the roubles possible out of his 

k. His brethren also gave him the eredit of stripping the holy 
pictures of their gems, and replacing them with paste. Be this as it 
may, he was not alone in, this species of fraud, for it had often been 
done. The result was his degradation and change of occupation; and 
my knowledge of the man enables me to say that he was more suited 
to the musket than to the crosier. Nevertheless, in early life he had 
been studious, and had gained a high position among his fellows for 
his learning and ecclesiastical acquirements. 

‘He soon began to distinguish himself among his comrades in 
Kopal. At Christmas he arranged a comedy, and suceeeded in drilling 
a number of his companions so well in their parts, that the piece was 
performed every evening. It was a decided success, and was several 
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A Clerical Soldier—Cossack Dances. $27 


times performed before two audiences the same night. This aided in 
establishing his popularity, while his knowledge gave him power among 
his comrades, and obtained for him the title of Proto-Pope (Arch- 
Priest). In all the revels and carouses he took the lead among the 
men; some of them declaring, however, that he had made a compact 
with Shaitan, which enabled him to take brandy in quantities that 
would have been fatal to them. The Mazliniz is a holiday that every 
good Russian deems it necessary to keep, and, in doing so, makes him- 
self ill by eating blennies preparatory to the long fast. 

‘My comrades were too orthodox in their creed to neglect the 
important event.’ 


Any one who is acquainted with the training and position of 
the Russian clergy will not be very much surprised at this his- 
tory of a clerical soldier. The clergy are wretchedly poor, and 
miserably educated, in Russia, and are treated by the military 
and Boyars with a disdainful contempt. 

Our author speaks of the Cossack dances as eminently cha- 
racteristic, and full of graceful attitudes. 

The disasters to cattle from snow-storms in these steppes are 
immense. Early in October, 1849, there was a fall of snow 
which rendered it difficult for the cattle to find the short grass on 
the steppe. Before the end of the month there was a bouran 
and a snow-storm that continued nine days, covering the whole 
country four to five feet deep. The Kirghis in this region had 
70,000 sheep; and one chief had 700 horses, 80 camels, and a 
great, number of oxen destroyed. A storm sometimes continues 
for eleven days. 

Kirghis cookery is, it appears, not very refined ; and there is 
one great drawback to the enjoyment of it, the culinary utensils 
are dirty, the leathern pails used for milking never being washed. 
They are thus lined with a thick coating of coagulated milk not 
very grateful to the olfactory nerves. 

The proficiency of some of the Kirghis tribes in the use of the 
lance and the battle-axe is extraordinary. Itis the opinion of Mr. 
Atkinson that, if these men are ever trained under good officers, 
they will become some of the best irregular cavalry in the world, 
unequalled for long and rapid marches. 

Among the Kirghis the young lady, it is remarkable, has no 
voice in her own nuptials. Her father, it appears, places a certain 
value upon her, and whoever is able to pay it may become her 
$ilibseid. Some of the sultans put so high a price on their 
daughters that it is difficult to find a partner for them. The 
kalym, or marriage-portion, consists of a number of camels, oxen, 
and sheep. These must be handed to the father, who retains 
them for the benefit of the daughter, in case the husband returns 
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her to her parents, which does sometimes happen. When this 
~ preliminary is arranged, the mulla is called in to ratify the mar- 
riage contract. 
_ The bridles of the Kirghis are decorated with small plates of 
iron inlaid with silver. In this inlaid work the Kirghis excel, 
several of the sultans keeping their own armourer to execute it. 

_ Thejourney from Petropavalovsk to Bokhara, it appears, usually 
occupies sixty-five to seventy days; the whole distance is about 
1200 miles. The route was due south, and passes over the 
western end of the Ildi-ghis mountains. This region is exceed- 
ingly rich in minerals—silver, copper, and lead are found. Here, 
also, that beautiful mineral, asherit—copper emerald — was first dis- 
covered. Mr. Atkinson states that mines of great value will, ere 
long; be worked in these mountains. by the Russian miners. 


Beyond the Kok-tash are the mountains Sasarloi and E-dalnin-|° 


aki-dengul. After these comes the sterile steppe of Bad-Pak-Dala, 
that extends for 160 miles to the river Tchui. This is a dreary 
region, affording but little food for horses or camels; the water is 
also bad, the springs being all brackish, froni which both man 
and beast suffer before reaching the Tchui. 

After passing this river, the caravans enter upon the desert of 
Ous-kokchan-nin-sarakooms. It is only about twenty-five miles 
broad. The route passes the western end of Djooban-tau to the 
spring Kol-oush-ouzen-koudock ; it then turns to the south-east, 
along the foot of the Kara-tau, and passes within a few miles of 
the fort Sou-zak. Thence to fort Chald-Koorgan, where it crosses 
the mountains to Tchem-Kesh, and then about fifty miles to 
Tashkend, over a good track. From fort Sou-zak a route crosses 
the Kara-tau to Turkestan. 

The routes which start from Semipalatinsk are the most im- 
portant in connexion with the commerce of Central Asia, there 
being considerable intercourse between this town and Jashkend, 
Kokhan, Samarkand, Kashgar, and Yarkand. ‘The journey from 
Semipalatinsk to Jashkend occupies from fifty to fifty-five 
days. For about 100 miles beyond Boulat few springs are found. 
The last well is at Jok-koom Jik-kau. Thence to Tchui is a 
painful journey. Mirage and sand-storms frequently await the 
traveller; the former tantalizes his thirst, and the latter, Mr. 
Atkinson tells us, may form his grave. 

Of the mirage our author thus speaks :— 


‘Many of my readers know nothing practically of the mirage, and 
thus they cannot appreciate the beauty of this deception, nor estimate 
the disappointment: it creates. I fear my pencil fails in giving its 
magical effect, and my pen cannot give an adequate idea of its tan- 
talizing power on the thirsty traveller. It has often fallen to my lot 
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| to witness it, when an apparent lake lay stretched out before me, 


tempting both man and animal to rush forward and slake their burn- 
ing thirst. Even after years of experience, I have been deceived in 
this phenomenon, so real has it appeared, and many of its peculiar and 


magical effects have been preserved. Sometimes vast cities seemed . 


rising on the plains, in which a multitude of towers, spires, and domes, 
and columns were grouped together with picturesque etfect, that neither 
poet nor painter could depict. And these were reflected in the deceptive 
fluid with all the distinctness of a mirror ; at times, a breeze seemed to 
ruffle the placid surface, destroying the forms for a few minutes, and 
then they reappeared. 
‘Sometimes I have almost been induced to believe that vast tropical 
forests were before me, where pines of a gigantic size, with their 
graceful foliage, overtopped every other tree, arid then beyond were 
mountain crests, giving a reality to the scene that caused me for a 


* moment to doubt its being a phantom. At last I have passed over the 


spot where the lake, mighty city, and the vast forest had appeared, and 
found nothing but small bushes and tufts of grass growing on the steppe.’ 


We have not space to follow Mr. Atkinson in tracing the 
various routes from Kokhan to China, of which there are several. 
We will merely state that the route to T'chonbachak goes due 
south from Semipalatinsk for 200 versts, following the military 
road along the line of piquets till it reaches Ayagus. It then 
turns to the south-east, passing to the south side of the Tarbagatai. 
Numerous streams descend from the mountains, and the route 
passes over the sources of many rivers. Shortly after getting 
beyond the Kalen-san it enters on a sandy plain, extending for 
more than fifty miles, till it reaches several small lakes. At the 
western end of one of these is a Chinese piquet close on the 
Russian frontier, and eight miles beyond is the town of Tchon- 
bachak. It stands on-a level plain at the foot of the Tarbagatai, 
that rises abruptly from the plain for about 3000 feet. This 
journey occupies fourteen days. 

The sudden rise of Kopal, Mr. Atkinson tells us, has induced 
the people to form another settlement on the Almatee, or Apple 
River, about 200 miles south-west of the former fort. This is the 
town of Vernoje, which enthusiasts expected would become a 
manufacturing town; but the experience of Mr. Atkinson among 
the Kirghis has satisfied him that it is impossible to convert 
nomades into industrious mechanics. It will, in his opinion, take 
several centuries and many generations to change their habits. 
It should also be remembered that an important article, fuel, is 
wanting. There is little probability of coal being found in the 
mountains, and the wood only suffices the ordinary wants of the 
people. But though cotton mills are not rising in this quarter, 
it is admitted by our traveller that Russia is surrounding the 
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Kirghis hordes with civilization. Agriculture and other branches 
of industry are being introduced by the Russian peasant, who is 
an ingenious fellow, and can turn his hand to anything. With 
his axe and saw, he can build his house and farnish it. He is his 
own tailor and shoemaker; he grows his own flax, which his wife and 
daughter weave and spin intolinen. He is also a good huntsman, 
understands his rifle, and can thus find food where game is found. 

It.may be urged in favour of the idea of establishing manu- 
factures, that there is water power in these regions. ‘There is, 
doubtless, in the summer; but when winter stops the snow melting, 
the water power ceases for several months. Even if this difficulty 
did not exist, that of machinery and artisans would be insuperable. 
Besides English or Russian manufacturers could supply plain and 
printed calicoes cheaper than they could be produced at Vernoje. 
In 1849, a considerable quantity of English calicoes reached 
Yarkand, Kokhan, and Jashkend. They found a ready sale, and 
the people were delighted with their new garments. Thus, the 
articles had at once established a character and a trade; and in 
1850, when the merchants visited Kokhan and Jashkend, they 
obtained similar goods still more appreciated. But in the follow- 
ing year, an event occurred, which Mr. Atkinson thus describes:— 


*In 1851, the Tartar traders bought their goods as usual, which in 
appearance resembled those of former years. These were taken by 
caravans into distant regions; and these also met with a ready sale. 
But, alas! the purchaser soon discovered that he had been victimised; 
the material proved to be mere trash, and the discovery caused a great 
reaction. It was a fact well known in Siberia, that agents for English 
houses were in Kokhan, and, from all I could learn, they were natives of 
India. This was not only a most disreputable action, but a foolish 
— which has done considerable injury to trade among these 


The personal observation of the writer of this volume induces 
him to believe that the best mode of opening a trade into Central 
Asia will be by establishing fairs. These should be at one or 
more points near to the passes in the Himalayas, or a great fair 
should be established, as far up the Indus as possible. These 
fairs once established Mr. Atkinson contends, the Tatar and 
other merchants will attend and purchase the necessary articles ; 
and this would be soon felt in Nijne Novgorod, as the distance 
from the Indus is but little more than half of that from Semi- 
palatinsk to Novgorod. It is the opinion of Mr. Atkinson, that 
if agents for English houses were located in any of these towns 
it would create jealousy, for the Tatar merchant would feel that 
an attempt might be made to push the trade into Central Asia, 
and deprive him of his legitimate profit. 
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The following, according to Mr. Atkinson, are some of the most 
important articles required by the Kirghis:— 

Plain calicoes. 
dint. calicoes of particular patterns, vivid colouring, and highly 

Good silks are obtained from China, but a common kind might sell. 

Velveteens are much in request. 

Long shawls, for tying round the waist, are greatly valued, some of 
the Sultans have them from Cashmere. The Paisley shawls would be 
highly prized. 

Woollen cloths, of a bright scarlet, light blue, yellow, green, would 
find a market, but none of a sombre shade could be sold. 

Red and green baize. 

Handkerchiefs a Turkey red. 

Ribbons in one shade of either red, blue, yellow, or green. 

Fringes. 

Sewing cotton, white or red. 

Thread. 

Gilt, glass, and fancy buttons. 

Imitation pearls. 

Coral beads are highly valued. 

Glass beads, crimson and yellow. 

Birmingham trinkets, such as ear-rings, rings, and bracelets. 

Cheap watches. 

Small looking-glasses. 

Knives, large and small. 

Scissors, large and moderate size. 

Needles of various sizes. 

Thimbles, brass and steel. 

Padlocks. 

Axes. 

Stirrup irons. 

Sabres. 

Guns, single barrel. Russia will not supply any of these 

Rifles. articles. 

Pistols. A few bad rifles are brought from 

Gunpowder and shot. Persia with matchlocks. 

Percussion caps. 

Tea ; that from the Himalayas would supersede brick-tea if bought 
in cheap. 

~sugar ; that brought from Russia is sold at 3s. 2d. per pound. 

Rice, common, which is brought from Kokhan, is sold at 6d. per 
pound. If this ‘article could be obtained wae great quantities 
would be consumed. 

Tobacco and snuff. 

Opium. 

The distance from the Indus to Vernoje and Kopal, is about 
one-third of that from these places to the great fair on the Volga. 
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This is of importance, as these towns will send forth their agents 
to disperse their goods among all the Kirghis of the steppes. 
From these points they will also go to the Mongolian tribes on 
the north of the Gobi, and this region contains a vast population. 
The merchandise will thus find its way throngh the Kalkas into 
Daouni to beyond Selenga, and to the sources of the Amoor, 
where it may compete with goods brought up the river. 


The effect of a sand-storm, and its consequences in those 
regions, is thus described :— 


‘The illustration here given is but a feeble representation of a sand- 
storm and its terrible effect. I have seen one extending over four 
miles in width ; and if travellers or a caravan are caught in them, the 
consequences are often fatal to man and beast. 

‘Their approach is seen at a long distance, and if of moderate 
length it is not difficult to escape; but should they extend over many 
miles in width there is real danger. 

‘At a distance, an immense black cloud appears rolling over the 
desert, rising 700 or 800 feet above the ground, and sweeping on with 
fearful velocity. This causes the people to watch its advance with 
considerable anxiety, as it is impossible to say which way to turn for 
security. Instinct tells the animals that danger is approaching, when 
they, too, become uneasy, and attempt to escape. Horses and all 
other animals, when free, rush off at the top of their speed. Itis a 
most exciting scene when these storms reach the pastures. A herd of 
several thousand horses, with camels and oxen, are seen rushing madly 
on before the tempest, and the herdsmen are trying to lead them out 
of its course. On these occasions many fall from exhaustion, and 
perish as the storm rolls over them.’ 


Mr. Atkinson appears to have a passionate love for natural 
history, as well as for geology, and he is never happier than when 
observing the habits of animals. It is a result of his experience 
that the Siberian wolves never eat each other so long as other 
food can be obtained, which they hunt for in packs. 

On the mode of hunting the wild horse Mr. A. gives copious 
details, details which it is to be regretted we cannot transfer to 
these pages> When these beautiful creatures are stopped and 
taken, the work of slaughter begins, and vast numbers are killed 
by the battle-axes of the hunters. The Kirghis, it should be 
observed, consider the flesh of the wild horse the greatest deli- 
cacy the steppe affords. 

To revert to a more practical subject. It is the deliberate 
opinion of our traveller that English merchandise will sooner or 
later find its way into the northern provinces of China, through 
the Tatar merchants engaged in the trade among the Kirghis 
hordes. He also thinks that commerce may be carried by an- 
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other and more direct route into these regions, if a fair were 
established on the Indus; for it is a well-known fact that caravans 
that travel from Kulja into some of the interior provinces 
encounter greater dangers than will be met between Yarkand, 
Koshgar, and the Indus. ‘It may, I think, be taken for granted,’ 
says Mr. A., ‘that wherever trade can be carried on with profit, 
‘all natural obstacles have been surmounted.’ Yarkand is a large 
town, containing 14,000 houses, and the population was estimated 


at from 85,000 to 90,000 in 1852—by some even at 100,000. 


There is at this town a Chinese garrison of 5,000 men. Itisa 
place of considerable trade, and numbers of Chinese, Tatar, 
Bokharan, and Cashmerian merchants reside here. From Yarkand 
there is acaravan road going to the north-east, in a direct course 
into Mongolia, and numerous routes branch from it into the tea 
provinces and to various parts of the Chinese empire. 

Of the Chinese dwellings and of the Chinese industry, Mr. A. 
gives curious details. A piece of wood-carving was shown to 
him, about six feet high and four wide; the centre was covered 
with a multitude of flowers and fruit, in amethyst, beryl, chalce- 
dony, and jade. The price of this was equal to 600/. It had 
remained several years without a purchaser, and was about to be 
returned to Pekin. Almost all the Chinese merchants have 
adopted the Russian somesvar, and the teapot seems in action 
from morning till night. 

No one, it appears, is allowed to reside in the Russian town of 
Kiachta except the merchants through whom the trade with 
China is conducted, a number of custom-house officers, an officer 
of Cossacks, with 200 men, and a considerable body of workmen 
with their families. From sunrise to sunset free intercourse is 
permitted between Kiachta and Maimatchin. The trade in 
rhubarb in this locality is important; 360,000lbs. pass through 
Maimatchin annually.. The merchants from Moscow and a few 
other towns in Siberia reach Troitska and Kiachta in the begin- 
ning of February. Before the middle of March their transactions 
are completed, and the long caravans are on their march towards 
Irbit and Nijne-Novgorod. The transit trade through Siberia of 
Russian and Chinese merchandise is of considerable importance, 
affording employment to a vast number of horses and men. The 
best time for conveying the goods is in winter. 

Irkoutsk, the capital of Oriental Siberia, is an important town, 
as the Governor-General exercises authority over a country more 
than ten times the size of England. Its importance has increased 
by the Russian acquisitions on the Amoor, acquisitions which 
have been aided by the efforts of the Governor-General, Moura- 
vieff—a name which Mr. A. writes Mouravioff. Several of the 
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merchants in this quarter are enormously rich, and might vie with 
some of our own millionaires. One of these, named Kouznetseff, 
endowed several schools, and left a sum equal to 50,0001. for the 
improvement of his native place. Mr. A. holds that the descend- 
ants of these enterprising men will find a new field for commercial 
enterprise down the Amoor into the Pacific. A time is not dis- 
tant, he predicts, when a mercantile tleet will be moored in their 
harbours in the Gulf of Tartary and the Sea of Japan. 

' At Irkoutsk European articles and foreign produce brought 
from Russia are expensive. Sugar are 2s. 74d. per lb. ; coffee, 
38. 2d.; lemons, 3s. 2d. each; oranges, 2s.; English porter and 
ale, 11s. 1d. per bottle. 

Of the exiles in these parts our author thus speaks :— 


* At the time of my visit to Irkoutsk there were six of the exiles 
living in the town—viz., Prince Volkonskoi, Prince Troubetskoi, and 
Colonel Pogge, with their families ; the others were Mokhanoff and two 
brothers Barrisoff. These formed the best society in Irkoutsk, and 
some of the most agreeable days which I spent in Siberia were in 
enjoying my intercourse with them. They were now living in com- 
fort, and mixing in society, and gathering round them all the best 
Irkoutsk could afford. The Princess Troubetskoi had spent several of 
her youthful years in England, associating with the highest families 
in the kingdom. She was a clever and highly educated woman, 
devoted all her energies to the education of her three daughters 
and a young son, and was the first lady who followed her husband into 
Siberia. I heard from her own lips an account of her journey through 
those dreary regions, when she was attended only by a maid-servant, 
as well as of her reception and treatment when at the mines of 
Nertchinsk. The Princess Volkonskoi was the next to follow; she had 
a son and a daughter, the latter one of the most beautiful girls I ever 
beheld. Both these families possessed everything they could desire, 
except liberty to return to their homes; with the others it was dif- 
ferent, and with two of them it was indeed a hard struggle for exist- 
ence.’ 


Of the exiles banished to Siberia we are again furnished with 
details at p. 400. Here are the very words of our author :— ~ 


‘They were taken from the capital in chains, each man in a telega, 
attended by a gendarme (this is an especial escort, under the com- 
mand of the secret police), but not through the usual route through 
Moscow ; they were sent by Yaroslav and Vatka. This was through 
a part of the country but little travelled, and they entered on the 
great Siberian road before reaching Perm. Orders were given that no 
time should be lost on the’road, nor any stoppage allowed, only for 
refreshment. Their journey was a long one—7029 versts—and they 
were hurried onward night and day. On the evening of the thirtieth day 
they reached Nertchinsk, and were handed over to the authorities. 
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Here they slept, and next morning started for the mines, at a distance 
of 279 versts. They reached them in the afternoon of the following 
day, having travelled over 7308 versts in thirty-two days. Here was 
their prison and place of punishment, and they quickly found them- 
selves in the hands of a man who determined to carry out their sen- 
tence in its utmost rigour. They arrived on the Wednesday, and on 
the following Monday morning Prince Volkonskoi, Prince Troubetskoi, 
and four others, commenced their mining labours. This was hard 
service ; wielding the pickaxe and hammer was a new occupation, and 
their keeper made their toil severe. The others, as they arrived, 
Were divided into gangs and sent into the mines. Each was known 
only by his number; and here they worked for two years. Others 
were banished to a solitary life in the forests of Yakoutsk, and of 
these exiles I could also give a few incidents that would not say much 
for the leniency of the Government or its servants of which Mr. 
Errnan speaks. 
* * * * * 

‘ The first lady who followed her husband was the Princess Trou- 
betskoi; she was young, and determined to share the fate of her 
partner, and if possible soothe his years of banishment. It was with 
great difliculty that she obtained permission, and when it was granted it 
was coupled with the condition that ‘no lady who followed her hus- 
band should ever return.’ Even such a condition did not change her 
resolve, and she started accompanied only by a faithful maid servant, 
who determined to share her danger and her exile. She narrated to 
me an account of her adventurous journey of near 5000 miles, made 
during a severe winter, when she often encountered the fearful storms so 
frequent in Siberia. Nor were they their only dangers—she had seen 
the wolves running on each side of the sledge, ready to pounce on the 
horses if they slackened their speed or fell. These were not slight 
trials for a delicate female to encounter, but some of the incidents of 
her adventure are the most touching I ever heard. She, however, 
reached Nertchinsk in safety, and a mining engineer officer, who was 
returning to Zavod, kindly offered to escort her to her destination. 
Her inquiries of this gentleman were numerous. She wished to know 
the fate of her husband. He gave her an assurance that he was well, 
but evaded all other questions. On her arrival she was taken to that 
officer’s home, and his wife offered all the cémforts their dwelling 
afforded, while he sent her passport to inform his chief of her arrival, 
and expressed to him her desire to see the prince. 

‘Presently a police-officer arrived and told her that he had received 
instructions to conduct her to her quarters, and that she would be per- 
mitted to see her husband on the morrow. A single room was assigned 
to her and the maid, bearing all the aspects of a prison, and it was 
announced that she was not at liberty to visit anybody in the town 
without permission. Next morning she was taken to the house of the 
chief, when she urged her request to see the prince, and also to be per- 
mitted to spend some hours each day in his society. The first part 
of her request was granted, but the latter was refused; and this 
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man said; as she had come to share her husband’s exile, she must 
submit to prison discipline, adding that she was not to be permitted to 
write a single line without its passing through his hands. 

‘ After this he ordered the police to conduct her to the prince, 
giving his number but not his name, and then to her dwelling. A 
sledge was waiting for them, and the man drove them several versts 
to one of the mines, when she was conducted down and along the 
gallery to where the exiles were working. For a few moments they 
all gazed on her in amazement, thinking it a vision, and the spell was 
only broken when she rushed into her husband’s arms. I dare not 
attempt to paint this interview, but the clanking of his chains recalled 
her to a knowledge of his position, and the police-officer proved that 
he had a better heart than his chief, by removing her from a scene 
heart-rending to all. 

‘The chief placed her on prison fare, nor would he permit her to 
have tea. After this she saw the prince once a week, but not in the 
mines. In about a month or two other ladies arrived, and went 
through the same ordeal. Eighteen months passed without any 
change, when this brute was called before a tribunal from which none 
can escape. I can only hope that he possessed some unknown good 
qualities that would recommend him to more mercy than he extended 
to those under his charge. ‘ 

‘After his death another officer was appointed, who received the 
ladies and treated them as his own family. He did everything con- 
sistent with his duty to relieve the unfortunate exiles, and through his 
intercession, at the end of two years, they ceased to work in the mines, 
and then were removed to Cheta and the Mill.’ 


What shall we say of the monarch who could have awarded 
such a sentence as this? Worthy successor was he of that 
John Basilowitz, the tyrant who ordered the eyes of an archi- 
tect to be scooped out, that he might never erect such another 
church as he built at Moscow.* If the present Emperor 
Alexander desires to be considered a clement man, he should 
order the pardon and release of all these exiles. 

The Cossacks are everywhere the pioneers of Russia, carrying 
with them flour, powder, and lead, and receiving furs in exchange. 
The Cossacks are, many of them, industrious, but as a general 
rule there is no industrious population where there is gold- 
seeking. ‘The tactics of Russia in these regions are thus 
described :— 


‘From 1689 to 1854 the junction of the Argonn and Shilka was 
the most easterly point of the Russian Empire in the region of the 
Amoor. But during this period of 165 years, the frontier Cossacks 
were constantly penetrating into the country north of the Amoor, 
and many wild stories have been handed down of the contests these 


* Diarium Itineris in Moscoviam a Joanne Korb. 
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hardy hunters had with the Manjour race. Besides which, many con-~ 
victs have escaped from the mines and descended the Amoor, only to 
be captured by the people along its banks. An exile escaped this way, 
and succeeded in passing all the Chinese posts in a canoe or small boat, 
by keeping to the north side of the river. He lived on the produce 
of his rifle, enduring great hardships, and finally reached the mouth of 
the Amoor, in the hope of getting away in some vessel. In this he 
was disappointed, and after all chance of escape had vanished, he started 
on his return. He fell in witha party of Toungouz sable-hunters, and 
spent the hunting season with them; after which, they crossed the 
upper part of the Zeya, and ultimately brought him to one of the fairs 
attended by the Cossacks. He was recognised by his countrymen and 
brought back to the mines of Nertchinsk, after an absence of more 
than eighteen months. The information which he had acquired was 
considered of so much value that the chief got his sentence remitted, 
on condition of his taking another journey to gain more knowledge of 
the region. At the season of the yermach he was provided with pow- 
der, lead, and a few other necessaries, and accompanied the Cossacks to 
the fair, in the hope of meeting his old friends the Toungouz. They 
were delighted to see him, and he having been provided with a packet 
of powder for each man, was again admitted as a brother, and invited 
to accompany them to hunt the sable. At the end of three days the 
fair broke up, when he said good-bye to his countrymen, and started 
with the Toungouz on their homeward journey. 

‘This time he acquired a knowledge of the southern side of the 
Yablonoi, and discovered a short route to the sable-hunting ground 
far down towards the mouth of the Amoor. Having spent another 
season sable-hunting, he returned with his companions to the fair, and 
then to the Zavod, bringing much valuable information about the 
different people dwelling on the banks of the Amoor, and opened up a 
road into a valuable fur-producing country. This exile was sent a third 
time, with instructions to penetrate into the regions on the south side 
of the Amoor, during the sable-hunting season, and return in time to 
accompany the Toungouz to the fair. They, however, arrived, and 
he was not with them, nor was he ever heard of afterwards. After 
him several convicts escaped down the river, but no one returned to 
tell his story, and it is supposed that they were killed. In 1848 it 
was decided to explore the Amoor, when an officer with four Cossacks 
were sent, in the spring of that year, on an expedition down the river 
in a boat. They were armed and provisioned, and it was hoped that 
this small party might be permitted to pass unmolested. He also car- 
ried instruments for taking observations, a telescope, and a quantity of 
gold coin. It was known that great jealousy existed among the 
Chinese authorities, that they always endeavoured to stop the Cossacks 
pursuing game into their territory, and it was only the dread of their 
deadly rifles that enabled them to escape from superior numbers. The 
officer was instructed to avoid coming in contact with the authorities 
if possible ; to examine their towns from a distance, but not to enter 
them. He was desired to conciliate the people on every opportunity, 
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and he carried various articles for presents. It was expected this 
would accomplish the object, if permitted to proceed, in about nine 
months; andif stopped, that they would speedily return. Time passed 
on; nine months had elapsed, but there were no tidings of the officer 
and his men. During the winter the Cossacks inquired from all the 
Orotchons who attended the fairs, if these men had seen; but no 
one could give any tidings about them. The Toungouz sable-hunters 
were promised a reward if they could find them, or learn if they were 
detained by the Chinese ; but all efforts proved fruitless. 

*In 1852 an application was made by the Governor of Kiachta to the 
Chinese Governor in Ourga, stating that an officer and four men had 
deserted, carrying away a large sum of gold and several instruments ; 
that they had descended the Amoor, and it was believed that they had 
been captured by the Chinese officers, and were detained in one of the 
towns. If so, the Russian Government desired that they should be 
given up either at Kiachta, or any of the forts on the frontier. This 


produced no results, and I have good reason to believe that they have 
never been heard of? 


Russia has now, with infinite skill, got possession of the great 
watercourse, and the only one through which access from the sea 
to the vast plains of Central Asia can be obtained. This, as the 
author observes, is a great waterway, extending more than two 
thousand two hundred miles into the eastern portion of the 
empire, with its outlet into the Pacific. It must, in the fulness of 
time, open a water communication into the vast region bordering 
on the Sea of Japan, and up to the great deserts of Gobi. The 
importance of this to Siberia cannot be overrated. Her products 
must, sooner or later, pass in this way to the ocean, and thence to 
other nations. 

On this point our author is hopeful enough, and possibly not 
over sanguine, in his views, if he looks forward half a century :— 


‘Russia has now got possession of the great watercourse, and the 
only one through which access from the sea to the vast plains and 
mountain districts of Central Asia can be obtained, the Lena, the 
Yennissey, and the Ob being sealed in the Arctic Ocean. This is a 

at waterway, extending more than two thousand two hundred miles 
into the eastern portion of the empire, with its outlet into the Pacific. 
It will also open up a water communication into the vast region bor- 
dering on to the Sea of Japan and up to the great deserts of Gobi. It 
is the commencement of a new era for Siberia. Foreign produce will 
flow in by this channel, and Siberian products will pass through it 
into the ocean, and thence to other nations. Many of the resources 
of the country which have long lain dormant will now be called into 
active operation, and an industrious and intelligent population will 
spring up where ignorance and indolence have both held sway.’ 


At the small river Koude-khan is stationed the first Manjour 
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frontier guard. The men, it is observed, have not a formidable 
appearance ; and our traveller remarks, a pointed pole, with a bow 
and arrows, are poor weapons against a Cossack rifle. Mr. 
Atkinson traces the progress of the Cossack hunters, who first 
reached the Amoor in 1693, and shows how stealthily and 
securely they accomplished first the erection of dwellings, and 
then of fortifications. 

A hundred and thirty-two years ago, namely, in 1728, Chinese 
authority predominated in Manjouria. Russia was then subjected 
to numerous insults; and his Celestial Majesty believed that 
Muscovy was his vassal. Now, in 1860, Russia’s power in these 
regions is an incontestable fact. The descendants of the very 
men who were obliged, in 1728, to retreat from their settlements, 
in 1854 took possession of this great river from its commence- 
ment to the sea, and added in six weeks nearly half of 
Manjouria tothe Russian empire. Mr. Atkinson says—probably 
a little too undisguisedly, certainly too boastfully—that, were it 
necessary or politic, Mouravieff and his Cossacks ‘ could pitch his 
Celestial Majesty, mandarins and all, into the Gulf of Pe-tche-lee.’ 

What has been effected by Russian policy and commerce is 
thus fairly described:— 


‘Russian policy and commerce have already opened the Soungaria. 
The Manjourians have learned the value of silver roubles; these and 
scarlet cloth they will readily take in exchange for their sables; and 
the Russian steamer will, if needed, pass up the river, in spite of 
any fleet of war boats sent to oppose them. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that the valley of the Amoor has been added to the empire 
without a single contest from the people. The Cossack posts have 
been quickly placed at the different points, and Russian settlements 
are being established without opposition. Ten years hence the aspect 
of this region will be materially changed ; flourishing towns will be 
seen on the banks of the Amoor, the vessels moored on the shore will 
show that the people are actively engaged in commerce and other in- 
dustrial pursuits; while the numerous white churches, with their 
numerous turrets and green domes, will prove that religion and civi- 
lization have taken the place of idolatry and superstition. A country 
like this, where agriculture and cattle-breeding to an unlimited extent, 
by an industrious population, where all the necessaries of life can be 
easily produced—if a just and wise governor continues to rule in 
Oriental Siberia—is destined to have a great future.’ 


Mr. Atkinson is a little too sanguine in thinking it will not be 
long before the Mandarin beats a retreat to the Great Wall. We 
will let him speak for himself :— . 

‘The Mangoons have now frequent intercourse with the Cossacks 
at their posts, and the Russians at their settlements. Many have 
adopted the costume of their neighbours instead of their fish-skin 
Z2 
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coverings, and have already began to speak the Russian language. 
The example of these industrious colonists will show them the ad- 
vantage of agricultural pursuits. The Mangoons are a highly imita- 
tive race; even in their present rude state they cultivate the fine arts, 
and apply their genius in decorating their clothing. Some of their 
articles of dress are beautiful, while their caps and hats of birch-bark 
are graceful in form, and chastely decorated. Many of the patterns 
they design would throw into the shade much of the stiff and unmean- 
ing decoration invented in classic Greece. Nor do I think they will 
be slow in adopting a better mode of constructing their dwellings. 
Russian stoves and glass windows will take the place of their ineffective 
heating apparatus, and of the fish-skin covering for their windows. Some 
improvements will tend to establish and spread the power of Russia 
in these regions. If her officers govern the people with justice, few 
families will remain on the Manjourian side of the river, to endure 
cruelty and oppression. Nor will it be long before the Mandarin and 
his satellites will be made to beat a retreat towards the Great Wall.’ 


Mr. Atkinson is not an unreasonable alarmist, but we conceive 
he is in error in supposing that, during the next or the present 
generation, any contest can arise between Russia and England 
for the empire of India. A century or more must pass before 
Russia is so enabled to avail herself of the advantages of the 
Amoor as to push her acquisitions and annexations further. 
English territory Russia never can acquire or annex without a 
struggle; and of the result of any such struggle we have no 
dread. In proportion as Russia becomes more and more an 
Asiatic power, in the same ratio is it likely she will be shorn of 
her influence and prestige in Europe; and this would be a 
great gain for the world. Meanwhile we are not idle in this 
country; and our statesmen, merchants, and manufacturers are 
fully alive to the fresh fields opened and opening for British 
commerce in these new acquisitions of Russia. If Russian 
enterprise has opened the river Soungaria without a contest, 
there is a drawback in the distance which her European 
products have to be transported, and the long winters which close 
up her navigation. The English can deposit their manufactures 
in the Amoor at one-third of the sum it costs the Russians, and 
produce them at a cheaper rate. 

In the rivalry of commerce we do not dread the subjects of the 

Czar; and, deprecating any other rivalry, we do not shrink from 
it, nor dread it, should it be necessary. 
This volume must be acceptable to the naturalist and 
the hunter, for the author is a considerable naturalist and a 
great and fearless hunter; and he has given us, in an appendix, 
the scientific and popular names of all the animals and plants he 
met with. There is also a well-arranged index, greatly facilitating 
teference. 
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Ant. III.—(1.) The Glaciers of the Alps: being a Narratwe of 
Excursions and Ascents, an Account of the Origin and Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By Joun Trnpatt, F.RS., &. &e. With 
Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1860. 

(2.) Occasional Papers on the Theory of Glaciers ; now first collected 
and chronologically arranged. With a prefatory Note on the 
recent Progress and present Aspect of the Theory. By Jamzs D, 
Forsss, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. &. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1859. 

(3.) The Frozen Stream: or, an Account of the Nature, Properties, 
Dangers, and Uses of Ice in various Parts of the World. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1859. 

(4.) Norway and its Glaciers visited in 1851; followed by Journals 
of Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy. 
By J. D. Forzes, D.C.L., &. Edinburgh: Blacks. 1853. 


Wuat is the character of a glacier ? 

The first on which we set foot was that of fhe Lower Grindel- 
wald. Our guide was a boy tolerably tender in years, but perfectly 
well developed in his monetary propensities. His notion of this 
magnificent production appeared to be, that it was a mass of ice 
which ought to yield a handsome income. He and his grand- 
father, who lived in a hut hard by, were evidently farming the 
phenomenon to the best advantage. The youth led us to the 
base, helped us up a ladder, made a little excursion on the frozen 
roof, exhibited his adroitness by running along a narrow ledge, 
sharp almost as the razor bridge which good Mahometans expect 
to pass on their route to Paradise, and then put on a peculiar 
look, which seemed to say ‘ Please remember the glacier,’ just as 
eockney children, at the commencement of the oyster season, call 
upon the passengers to ‘Remember the grotto.’ A suitable fee 
having been paid by one of the party, and received with a tolerably 
jocund expression of countenance—not with that matchless air 
of remonstrance, or at best of resignation, which settles upon a 
British cabman’s face when he turns over the fare in his out- 
stretched palm—the youth inquired whether we should like to 
hear the reverberations produced by a small cannon? Now, Echo 
is avery mercenary nymph amongst the Oberland mountains. 
Point dargent, point de Suisse, used to be a proverb throughout 
Europe. Whether true or not of Helvetic soldiers, it is pretty 
correct in regard to Helvetic sounds. But who would object to 
pay a trifle for a salvo, when he listens to the mimic thunder 
bounding from crag to crag, and roaring up the icy ravines like 
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- some wounded Titan fleeing to his lair? or who would think that 
a few blasts from an Alpine horn were too costly, when he heard 
the wild sweet notes answered in silvery softness by the harps of 
the hills, as if in loving rivalry with the music of the vales? A 
few echoes, therefore, were ordered, just as we would have bespoken 
a bowl of strawberries and cream. These being duly enjoyed 
(and the price of course duly disbursed), we returned to the 
chalet, where the patriarch took the opportunity of asking one of 
us privately what sum had been given the lad for his services. 
Whether the old man and the boy were joint partners in the 
glacier, or whether the former considered himself the proprietor 
and the latter his manager merely, we had no means of ascer- 
taining ; but one thing was certain—they were both anxious that 
the phenomenon should pay, both had Hudibrastic notions of its 
worth in creation,* and both were resolved, if possible, to make a 
good thing of the Lower Grindelwald. 

Men of thoughtful minds, however, must gaze upon these huge 
rivers of frost very differently from the parasites of the glacier. 
To the student of Nature, the lover of science, the admirer of the 
picturesque, they present one of the most startling and piquant 
spectacles which the planet affords. Mountains overpower you by 
their silent. majesty, and by the air of everlasting repose which 
sits on their brows ; down goes the soul on its knees in presence 
of these monarchs of matter, and the eye which attempted to 
climb their hoary heights is beaten back to earth, as if to crush 
the pride of mortals, and make us feel what puny things are they 
who call themselves the lords of creation. Sharing in this 
attribute of grandeur, the glacier, however, excites a feeling of 
intense curiosity, as well as of instinctive awe ; for, on glancing at 
its surface, all torn and seamed, its white cliffs apparently in the 
very act of tumbling down the slope, its blocks of granite strewn 
hither and thither in wild confusion, you can scarcely help regard- 
ing it as some huge monster which has just been convulsed with 
passion, and suddenly paralysed with all its agonies imprinted on 
its frame. Involuntarily you hold the breath, as if expecting 
every moment that the spell which is upon the scene will dissolve, 
and that those frozen billows will break away from the enchanter's 
charm, and rush with maddened uproar into the hapless valley 
beneath. 

To men of seience in particular these phenomena offer peculiar 
attractions. For some time past they have been the subject of 
much discussion. There are points in the behaviour of a glacier 
which are extremely perplexing; and the great question how a 

. # For what is worth in anythi 
But so much money as ’twill bring?” 
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solid mass of ice can travel along its rocky bed as steadily as a 
liquid stream glides across a peaceful plain, has kept philosophy 
in a pleasing flutter for many years. The interest of the topic 
has also led to much mountain exploration. The ascent of Mont 
Blane no longer makesa hero of a man. It was all very well for 
Mr. Auldjo to play the lion upon the strength of his trip in 1827, 
and to write a thrilling quarto, illustrated with lithograph perils 
which almost take the breath out of your body. It was very fine 
for poor Albert Smith to gather laurels from the head of the 
snowy sovereign, and to extract a fortune out of a single expedi- 
tion to the summit. But times have changed; and so strong a 
current of tourists has set in for the mountains—some in search 
of an appetite, others in quest of a sensation, but a few also in 
pursuit of scientific information—that the spirit of icy adventure 


has been fairly roused, and (who knows ?) it is by no means im- © 


probable that we shall have Parr’s life pills advertised on the 
Grands Mulets, and Holloway’s ointment recklessly recommended 
on the top of Monte Rosa. 

Not the least distinguished amongst those who are entitled to 
rank as philosophical explorers is Professor Tyndall. Fascinated 
by the charms of the glacier-world, he has borrowed time from 
his other pursuits to serve a suitable apprenticeship amongst the 


_Alps. With his theodolite and thermometer he has penetrated 


into many a snowy wilderness, and collected facts, as Shake- 
speare’s samphire gatherer collected his favourite plant, from giddy 
heights and perilous precipices. He appears to be so patient of 
fatigue, that he can weary out the practised cragsmen themselves; 
so careless of cold, that he can wander all day in his shirt sleeves 
in an iced atmosphere ; so venturesome, that he goes where the 
guides are reluctant to follow; so fearless of danger, that he prefers 
a slippery slope, where the thought of constant hazard keeps the 
mind perpetually on the alert, to the safe insipidities of a dead 
level. With such qualifications, therefore, we risk nothing in 
saying that he is just the man for the mountains. In his second 
ascent of Monte Rosa, for example, in 1858, the attendant whom 
he had engaged refused to charge a deep fissure which the Pro- 
fessor cleared at a bound. Persuaded to make a circuit for the 
purpose of avoiding this obstacle, the rifts in the glacier became 
so ugly and so numerous, that the poor fellow’s fears obtained the 
mastery of his courage, and he was at length dismissed by the 
British explorer. A party of climbers from the same hotel, with 
a full staff of guides, had, indeed, ascended before the Professor ; 
but these he soon passed, leaving them far behind, and taking 
his lone way to the crest. of the mountain. To reach the summit 
it. was necessary to proceed along a kamm, or slender edge like 
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the ridge of a house-roof. On one side the slope was sufficiently 
startling, being broken by murderous-looking precipices ; on the 
other there was a swift descent, some thousands of feet in height, 
where no footing could be procured by brute or biped. Yet, over- 
hanging this terrible declivity, the snow had formed a kind of 
cornice, and though the feathery material was hardened to such 
a degree that it could bear the weight of the human body, yet the 
feet sunk in it for some little distance, and once the traveller 
pushed the handle of his hatchet quite through the ledge, so that 
he looked down into the dizzy gulf, and saw the clouds tumbling 
and surging beneath. Arrived at the top, observes the author,— 


. ‘I thought of my position: it was the first time that a man had 
stood alone upon that wild peak; and were the imagination let loose 
amid the surrounding agencies, and permitted to dwell upon the perils 
which separated the climber from his kind, I dare say curious feelings 
might have been engendered. But I was prompt to quell all thoughts 
which might lessen my strength or interfere with the calm application 
of it. Once, indeed, an accident made me shudder. While taking the 
cork from a bottle which is deposited on the top, and which contains 
the names of those who have ascended the mountain, my axe slipped 
out of my hand, and slid some thirty feet away from me. The thought 
of losing it made my flesh creep, for without it descent would be utterly 
impossible. I regained it, and looked upon it with an affection which 
might be bestowed upon a living thing, for it was literally my staff of 


life under the circumstances. One look more over the cloud-capped 
mountains of Italy, and I then turned my back upon them, and com- 
menced the descent.’ 


The book which has thus been nurtured on the surface of the 
glaciers is divided into two portions—the one narrative and de- 
scriptive, the other scientific and expository. There is enough of 
adventure in the first part to interest the most lounging reader, 
and enough of philosophical fact and deduction in the second to 
gratify the most thoughtful inquirer. With a little more attention 
to the work of literary digestion, and a fuller development of the 
materials at his disposal, Professor Tyndall, who can write with 
marked vigour and brilliancy, would have penned the completest 
and most captivating treatise on glaciers hitherto produced. 

_ We shall devote a few pages to a general consideration of the 
topic. 

And, first, what is the origin of a glacier? 

Standing in the midst of an assembly of mountains, the tra- 
veller will observe that the loftier hills are capped with snow, 
and that the sides are ruled off, as it were, by an horizontal line, 
which denotes the boundary of perpetual winter. All is white 
‘above, all is green or rocky-grey below. If you climb the steep 
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slopes, you probably find that the cloud which was drenching you 
with rain up to a. certain level (in pure spite, you think, for the 
last guide has stolen your Macintosh cape), now pours out its 
contents in the form of sleet, or of exquisitely crystallized flakes. 
Even at the Equator, the man who mounts the Andes will per- 
ceive, on entering the region of eternal frost, somewhere about 
the height of 16,000 or 17,000 feet, that the frontier line is 
almost as jealously defined as it could be between a couple of 
pugnacious States below. 

Now, as the vapour from the seas and the plains is constantly 
lifted to the mountain-tops, and as cloud after cloud is flung 
down upon the rock in a solid condition, it is obvious that these 
upland regions would receive an ever-increasing burden, were not 
some measures adopted for their relief. Much useful moisture 
would be withdrawn from circulation, and locked up in snowy 
granaries, where it could serve no profitable end. Not to men- 
tion minor agencies, two very striking forces are therefore 
brought into play. First, there is the avalanche. When the 
declivity is considerable, a portion of the accumulated mass is at 
length detached, and away it slides with gathering momentum, 
until it shoots over the nearest precipice with a magnificent 
bellow, or else sweeps headlong into some quiet valley, mowing a 
path for itself through the pine-forest, and driving its white 
ploughshare across the peasant’s corn-field, or over the doomed 
hamlet, with all its sleeping children. Then, secondly, there is 
the glacier. Kindred in function, these two agencies are yet 
singularly different in action. The one is a sudden flashing, 
turbulent, passionate thing, leaping down from its den with the 
spring of a tiger, and accomplishing its purpose with the pitiless 
ferocity of the lord of the jungles. The other is tardy in its 
growth, sluggish in its steps, as stealthy in its movements as the 
shadow which crawls over the dial ; and so tranquil in its forays 
into the regions of cultivation, that generations come and go 
whilst the frosty invader is endeavouring to steal a few feet of 
territory. With true poetical felicity Byron has described the 
former as a ‘ thunderbolt of snow ;’ and with equal aptness Shelley 
says of the latter, that 

‘The glaciers creep 
Like snakes that watch their prey, 
Slowly rolling on.’ 


It is from these ‘ far fountains,’ then—the deposits which collect 
in the mountains—that the frozen tide is perpetually recruited. 
Forced down by its own weight, the snow is compelled to cross 
the frontier line where it is brought under the control of its 
great enemy caloric ; and there, subjected at once to enormous 
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pressure from behind, and to many superficial meltings and 
internal freezings, it is compacted into that peculiar form of ice 
which has given rise to so much speculation. 

The upper portion, therefore, of every glacier consists of uncon- 
solidated snow. To this spongy and granular material the French 
have given the designation of névé, the Germans that of firn. It 
lies in vast mountain-basins, walled in with shaggy cliffs, where 
human foot rarely rambles, and where the ponderous silence of 
those lifeless solitudes is only broken by the shoutings of the 
tempest, and by the briefer thunders of the avalanche. 

Finding an outlet in some gorge or depression, the compacted 
snow proceeds on its mysterious march to the regions ‘ where 
men must work and women weep. Follow its course, and certain 
features, obscurely perceived at first, are gradually, but pro- 
minently developed. You observe, for example, that this ice- 
river bears upon its surface stones of all sizes, from mere grains 
up to monstrous blocks. These, at any rate, cannot have been 
showered from the clouds like the snow which constitutes the 
erystallized torrent. Whence do they come? It is part of 
Nature's policy to wear down the loftiest hills by slow but sure 
degrees. Frost inserts its wedges of ice, and tears off great lumps 
with the force of gunpowder. The gentle rain-drops abrade the 
solid rock, and carry away particle after particle as certainly as 
the quarryman’s chisel. The lightning seizes upon the tall pin- 
nacles, which seem to tempt its stroke, and dissolves them in a spray 
of splinters. The avalanche drives before it all the moveable mate- 
rials it encounters in its impetuous rush. These, with the winds 
and other agencies, are all in league against the aspiring hills, and 
earry on the wérk of disintegration with a steadiness of purpose 
and an inflexibility of action which renders them masters of 
Time, and puts all our little human chronologies quite out of 
court. 

Fragments of rock thus detached will be borne downwards for 
some distance, if they alight upon the icy stream. For the most 
part the mountain detritus arranges itself in the form of two 
ridges, which fringe the sides of the glacier, and are known as 
lateral moraines. To the reader who may never have seen the 
spectacle for himself, it will be a poor, though it may not be an 
unacceptable illustration, to suppose that the heaps of stones 
and drossy lumps which sometimes border our highways, were 
immensely magnified, and then prolonged in riotous confusion 
along both sides of its course. Should the nature of the ground 
compel the ice to make a sharp bend, the blocks are heaped up 
im a high wall. Even at the glacier of the Rhone, which is re- 
markable for its comparative freedom from mountain. débris, the 
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traveller who descends the path that overlooks this frozen 
cascade, will observe how the pressure has forced up the blocks at 
the turn of the gorge, and piled them against the opposing hill in 
a mound of Cyclopean masonry. Should two of these ice rivers 
happen to meet, as is frequently the case, the moraines on the side 
of junction must necessarily combine. Thus enlarged, the glacier 
proceeds on its way, carrying with it the confluent stony streams, 
which appear like a dark band in its centre. United they con- 
stitute what is called the medial moraine. Perhaps other tri- 
butaries may pour in their stiffened billows; if so, a similar 
amalgamation occurs, a new streak is formed on the flowing ice, 
and where these successive additions continue well defined, you 
may tell at the foot of a glacier how many feeders there are up to 
its head. In the lower part of the Mer de Glace, and in the 
right section of the stream, five of these torrents of rubbish are 
crowded together in glorious confusion. Sometimes the stony 
ridges are found to disappear, the blocks being swallowed up in 
great chasms, and sometimes they return to the surface, like the 
classical waters of Alpheus and Arethusa. But, on arriving at 
the termination of the glacier, they are hurled down the icy em- 
bankment, as if the child of the unspotted snows were eager to 
shake off all impurities from its surface; and then, collecting im 
heaps (often in concentric ridges), they are known as terminal 
moraines. And truly these disorderly fragments do not add much 
to the beauty, however greatly they may conduce to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene. They give the ice a littered look. 
We confess that we scarcely like to see a fair valley strewn with 
mountain sweepings. You almost expect to discover a board 
nailed to the rocks to announce that ‘ All the rubbish in creation 
may be shot there. Clambering across the stony wilderness 
which lies at the foot of some of these ice-rivers, you are tempted 
to think for the moment that a small planet has been reduced to 
ruins, or that perhaps you have arrived at the world’s-end, where 
the cohesive forces of nature are fading fast, and where the 
stoutest rocks are crumbling of their own accord. 

Occasionally, however, these blocks are found on the stream 
in a very romantic position. Yonder is a great slab of stone, 
supported upon a pillar of ice, and looking like a colossal table, 
at which the giants of the glacier might sit down to their meals. 
Seen by a newspaper reporter accustomed to the discovery of 
prodigious cabbages, and other horticultural marvels, it would 
doubtless be compared to a monstrous mushroom with a rude 
stalk and a flattened top; and for some time afterwards his ima~ 
gination (stimulated by the vision) might supply the journal to 
which he was attached with # succession of fictitious fungi of 
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incredible dimensions. Be this as it may, however, the most 
careless tourist—the man who visits the Rosenlaui or the Mer de 
Glace, just to say that he has ‘done’ a glacier—can hardly refrain 
from inquiring how a huge boulder could ever be hoisted to the 
top of a pedestal, seeing that it is impossible to perch a bronze 
figure upon a column without much human groaning and many 
mechanical appliances. But the wonder is easily explained. The 
surface of the glacial mass melts, and consequently lowers under 
the fiery influences of the sun. Opposite the Montanvert, in the 
hot months of July and August, Forbes calculated that the loss 
by mere ablation amounted to upwards of 3} inches in the course 
ofa single day. Still higher estimates have been deduced; but 
since a thick stone slab is a wretched conductor of heat, and 
cannot be readily charged with solar caloric, it will serve to some 
extent asa shield for the supporting ice below. When, there- 
fore, the warmth of summer has reduced the general surface of 
the frozen stream below its winter level, the fancy of the spectator 
may discover numerous specimens of tables, tombstones, um- 
brellas, toadstools, mushrooms, or other objects, according to the 
line of life in which his metaphors may commonly run. Still, as 
the southern end of a blockso fixed will naturally receive a larger 
share of warmth in a northern latitude than the opposite ex- 
tremity, the heat really absorbed ought to tell with greater effect 
upon that side of the crystal pillar. Gradually, therefore, in such 
a case, the slab begins to dip, until at last it slides off, and leaves 
the stem without protection; or, if this result should noé arise, 
the lengthening stalk, thinned by the exposure to the warm 
winds and oblique sunshine, breaks down under its load, and the 
block alights upon another portion of the glacier, to repeat the 
same game, unless it should bury itself in some great fissure, 
where its pranks for the time are at an end. 

Just the reverse of this process, however, obtains, should the 
stone happen to be small. When a frozen English pond is 
softening under the smiles of the sun, the pebbles which may lie 
on its surface appear to drink in the solar caloric with such 
greediness that they form little pools for themselves, and even 
burn a hole through the ice, in case the sheet is sufficiently thin. 
Any small object, particularly if it be dark in hue or prompt in 
its powers of conduction, will therefore force itself into the 
substance of the glacier. Hence results a pretty little eccen- - 
tricity—a leaf or a bit of gravel will bore its way into the solid 
ice, a block as large as a tombstone will apparently be buoyed 
up as if it were amere feather. Yet, if sand from the moraines be 
washed down upon any part of the glacial structure, forming a 
layer of some thickness, it will intercept the passage of heat, and 
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consequently the mass beneath will retain its elevation, whilst 
the surrounding material steadily diminishes in height. Where 
this is the case a mound or ridge remains, which the observer 
might excusably enter in his note-book as a hillock of rubbish, 
unless he pierced the crust, and discovered the icy texture of the 
interior. Sometimes the little rills which ramble over the surface 
of a glacier, and empty themselves into the nearest cavity, trans- 
port such a quantity of gravel that the opening is gradually 
filled ; and when the ice around is ultimately reduced, the col- 
lected matter is left standing in a heap like a tropical ant-hill. 

Hitherto it will be seen that we have assumed the existence of 
motion in the huge structure. How can this fact he demon- 
strated? At first, when the idea was announced, many persons 
listened to it with as much incredulity as the theologians of the 
seventeenth century listened tothe assertion of Galileo respecting 
the gadding propensities of the earth. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing ; no one who stands beneath the enormous bank which forms 
the termination of a large glacier, and who remembers that the 
frozen mass extends for, perhaps, ten or fifteen miles continuously, 
could well be blamed if he requested you to carry the story of its 
travels to an audience of ‘ marines.’ Some German philosophers, 
indeed, flatly denied that progress in such a case was possible. 
E pur si muove. From head to foot, from one bank to the other, 
from the surface to its darkest depths, the huge thing is all in 
action, and the consolidating snow of the distant hills, will one 
day reach the valley as surely as the waters of a spring will 
eventually arrive at the ocean, whether dropped from the cloud 
or transported by the stream. 

For, first, a little reflection will convince us that a mass which 
is always thawing during the heats of summer through a con- 
siderable portion of its length, must shrink in its bed unless it is 
pertinaciously renewed. On a sultry day, the gelid monster 
seems to perspire at every pore. Big drops trickle down its face, 
numerous rivulets cut out channels for themselves on its surface, 
and the streams which grope their way through the interior issue 
at the extremity in impetuous torrents, like the Rhone or the 
Arveiron. A few seasons would, therefore, suffice to dissipate 
these mountains of moisture, were they not built up as fast as 
they were destroyed. There is only one mode in which this can 


* be accomplished. If the head of a column of soldiers is annihilated 


by the fire of the enemy’s artillery, it can only maintain its ground 
in case it is steadily fed and replenished from behind. 

Secondly, however, the fact of motion has been proved by 
repeated observations. In 1827 Hugi ran up a little cabin at the 
base of a rock which divides the Finster-Aar from the Lauter-Aar 
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tributaries. Returning in 1830, he found that it had sailed down 
the frozen stream to a distance of about 330 feet. Six years after- 
wards, this nomadic mansion had advanced upwards of 2400 feet; 
and when Agassiz fell in with it in 1841, greatly to his surprise 
he discovered that it had performed a journey of 4400 feet since 
its erection. There it was, as sound and well preserved, after its 
lonely travels, as if it had been kept under a glass case all the 
while. In 1787 De Saussure left a ladder on the Glacier du 
Géant; in 1830 it was found imbedded in the Mer de Glace, 
having travelled the intervening distance at the rate of 375 feet 
perannum. Decidedly a good pace for such a crawling monster 
of ice! So discrepant, however, were the calculations of different 
observers, that it became necessary to scrutinize the proceedings 
of a glacier more narrowly. Might not these diversities of motion 
be due to the physical features of the gorges along which the ice 
was compelled to wander? The nature of the slope, the contrac- 
tion or expansion of the channel, the peculiar curvature of the 
sides, with many other circumstances, would doubtless operate to 
favour or retard the flow of the gelid stream. So Bishop Rendu 
perceived ; so Professor Forbes demonstrated. For in 1842 the 
latter philosopher commenced a series of observations (occasion- 
ally lasting for hours together, whilst the sun was blazing fiercely 
above, and his feet were immersed in sludgy snow below) which 
enabled him to report upon the movements of these frosty masses 
with some degree of confidence. It was ascertained that their 
advance was continuous, and not by jerks and starts, as some 
had supposed. Taking any fixed point near the Montanvert, the 
speed, from day to day, appeared to vary to some extent. On 
Monday, for example, we travel 15°2 inches; on Tuesday we 
achieve 16°3 inches ; on Wednesday we get over still more ground, 
viz., 17°5 inches; but on Thursday we take it more leisurely, for 
we only execute 17°4 inches within the twenty-four hours. It was 
found, also, that the glacier prosecuted its march during the night, 
though with rather less rapidity than during the day; thus, 
reckoning from six o'clock in the evening to six o'clock next 
morning, we may execute only eight inches of road, whilst in the 
following twelve hours we crawl over nine and a half. It was 
inferred, also, that the pace of the ice was affected by the warmth 
and humidity of the atmosphere ; during cold, snowy weather the 
Aar glacier dragged itself along at the rate of 155 millimétres a 
day ; but a fine fortnight followed, and then the travelling mass, 
rendered brisk by sunshine, accomplished 230 millimétres, on the 
average, within each twenty-four hours. The frozen monster, 
therefore, proceeds more sluggishly during winter than summer, 


though it does not by any means indulge in hybernation, as some | 
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philosophers had supposed. Inthe Glaciers des Boisand des Bossons 
the movement, during the warmer half of the year, as compared with 
the colder, appeared to be about double. Further, it was ascertained 
that the surface of the ice advances with greater speed than the 
lower portion ; for, on fixing wooden pins in the terminal face of 
the great glacier of Chamouni, a process of some peril, on account 
of the blocks and rubbish constantly shot from the mass, it 
appeared that, at heights of 12, 46, and 89 feet from the ground, 
the velocities were respectively 2°87, 4°18, and 4°66 feet. More 
than this, however, it was clearly shown that the celerity of the 
icy mass was greater towards the centre than it was at the sides. 
Agassiz had drawn a conclusion precisely the reverse ; but Forbes 
discovered that, whilst a peg placed at the distance of 100 yards 
from the western bank of the Mer de Glace, near the Montanvert, 
progressed through 17} inches in a day, another stationed in the 
middle of the stream forced its way through 27 inches in the 
same interval. From observations on the Great Aletsch glacier, 
it appeared that there the centre advanced at a comparative 
canter; for, at the distance of 1300 feet from the margin, the 
velocity was 14 inches in twenty-four hours, at the distance of 300 
feet it was only 3 inches, and close to the bank it had nearly, if 
not wholly vanished. 

Not that this difference of speed should astonish us, if the 
glacier were a fluid mass. In an ordinary river we know that the 
water at the sides is retarded by the friction which it necessarily 
encounters. Arrange a line of little boats across the stream, let 
them all set out at the same moment as if for a race, and the 
central ones will immediately take the lead, and beat the wings 
of the flotilla hollow. True, however, as this may be in 
general, certain modifications of the principle must undoubtedly 
arise. The nature of the channel, and the character of the 
obstacles interposed, will obviously affect the result; and, con- 
sequently, one part of the little squadron may be gaining upon 
competitors at one period, and at another flagging in the rear, as 
the fortunes of the’ voyage permit. Professor Forbes having 
operated on one half only of the Mer de Glace, Professor 
Tyndall extended his researches across the whole breadth of 
that marvellous torrent. Some distance below the Montanvert 
a number of stakes were planted in a straight line from side to 
side. They started on their race; four and-twenty hours were 
allowed for the heat. Would the seventh stake win? for it stood 
upon the middle of the glacier, and the odds were, therefore, 
greatly in its favour. To the surprise of the observers, however, 
the stake nearest to the eastern bank proved to be the victor; the 
pace, in fact, having gradually increased from the left bank, where 
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it was 12}, to the right bank, where it was about 32. Several 
other lines were set out, and several other contests took place at 
different parts. The results varied; at some places it was found 
that the eastern half of the frozen flood moved more swiftly than 
the western half, and at others the reverse obtained. What con- 
clusion could be deduced ? On comparing the curvatures of the 
channel with the rates of progression at different parts, it was 
obvious that the icy mass conducted itself like a fluid in regular 
flow, the line of maximum motion (to speak imposingly) not 
following the axis of the glacier, but varying with the flexures of 
the valley through which it meandered. 

The fact of movement, then, is so well established, that if the 
congregation of cardinals which condemned Galileo were em- 
panelled to try the question, they would hardly venture to 
return a verdict in the negative. Most assuredly, if they did, not 
an ice-stream in the Romanist cantons would obey the decree, 
and the Protestant glaciers would of course take pride in ad- 
vancing at their very quickest pace. Now, one interesting con- 
sequence of this downward movement is the production of those 
crevasses with which the mass is seamed and gashed in such 
picturesque profusion. Many a schoolboy might imagine that 
the frozen slopes of a Mer de Glace would afford a splendid play- 
ground for the skater, and enable him to cut his figures of eight 
in the very middle of the dog-days. But how wofully dis- 
appointed the youth would be, were he suddenly transported to 
the Montanvert or Mayenwand. He might as well dream of 
displaying his adroitness in a quarry or a crowded churchyard. 
Rents yawn in the ice, dividing it into ridges or occasionally 
breaking it up into great wedge-shaped blocks. We might almost 
fancy that some drunken comet with a hard nucleus (if such there 
be) had dashed up against our globe in one of these quarters, and 
recoiled after inflicting a terrible bruise upon the earth, and 
sustaining—so it is to be hoped—still more serious injuries 
itself. These fissures are chiefly marginal; that is to say, 
the cracks run from the side of the channel in an oblique 
direction, but pointing up the stream. Mr. Hopkins has shown 
that just such a state of things as actually prevails must result from 
the mechanical tension to which the ice is exposed. We have 
seen that, as a general principle, the centre of the glacier moves 
more merrily than its flanks. Let a boat be placed at right 
angles to the current of an ordinary river, as if we were about to 
steer directly across, and when the head is allowed to drift down- 
wards, the stern being secured by a chain, the vessel will soon 
take up an inclined position with regard to the bank. It will 
‘then be subjected toa slight strain, which, so far as it can 
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operate in such a case, would tend to snap the timbers athwart 
their length. Just so with any particular portion of ice at the 
side of a glacier. From the more rapid motion of the medial 
portions, it is exposed to an oblique pull, and whenever the 
tension becomes sufficiently powerful, crack goes the structure, 
and a crevasse running at right angles to the line of force is 
gradually produced. Should the glacier arrive at some sudden 
slope in its course, its surface must necessarily be stretched in 
order that the mass may adapt itself to the configuration of the 
bed in which it moves. Yielding to this strain, a different set of 
fissures will be developed, as wave after wave of the substance 
rolls over the brow of the incline. Transverse crevasses they are 
called, from the direction they assume. A third form of fracture 
is the longitudinal. When the glacier is stoutly resisted in its 
progress by some obstacle in front, but is still urged to advance by 
the relentless pressure from behind, it endeavours to relieve itself 
by expanding laterally, if the nature of the ground will permit. 
Numerous splits in the direction of its length reveal at a glance 
the nature of the forces which are playing unseen in the interior 
of the structure. 

The formation of crevasses, however, is by no means so rapid a 
process as might be expected. We read amongst old writers that 
the ice frequently cracks like thunder, making a terrible noise, and 
almost frightening the whole neighbourhood out of its wits. But 
the operation in general appears to be more modestly conducted. 
Professor Tyndall states that only one case came under his own 
observation :— 


‘On the 31st July, 1857,’ says he, ‘Mr. Hirst and myself, having 
completed our day’s work, were standing together upon the Glacier du 
Géant, when a loud, dull sound, like that produced by a heavy blow, 
seemed to issue from the body of the ice underneath the spot on 
which we stood. This was succeeded by a series of sharp reports, 
which were heard sometimes above us, sometimes below us, sometimes. 
apparently close under our feet, the intervals between the louder 
reports being filled by a low singing noise. We turned hither and 
thither as the direction of the sounds varied; for the glacier was. 
evidently breaking beneath our feet, though we could discern no trace 
ofrupture. For an hour the sounds continued without our being able 
to discover their source. This at length revealed itself by a rush of 
air-bubbles from one of the little pools upon the surface of the glacier, 
which was intersected by the newly-formed crevasse. We then traced 
it from some distance up and down, but hardly at any place was it 
sufficiently wide to permit the blade of my penknife to enter it.’ 


When fully formed, however, these gaping chinks are objects 
of thrilling interest to the explorer. There is enough of difficulty 
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and of peril about them to produce a noble excitement, as he 
winds in and out, sometimes traversing thin ledges where a goat 
could scarcely find footing, sometimes leaping great chasms, down 
which he would glide, were his spring to fail, until the icy walls 
approached and rivetted him for ever in their terrible embrace ; 
sometimes stopping to admire the rich deep hues with which the 
water-laden clefts are charged, or to dip the hand into the frosty 
liquid, and feel the blood curdling in the veins, and the marrow 
shrinking in the bones; for surely the awful chill which these 
glacier pools produce can only be surpassed by the petrifying 
touch of Death itself. But it is when hidden by snow that the 
erevasses are most to be dreaded. Crossing them unconsciously, 
many an intrepid mountaineer has suddenly vanished, no time 
being given him to utter a cry, and perhaps none to murmur a 
ayer. The fate of the Russian traveller who sank into a fissure 
at Zermatt last autumn, and whom his attendants were unable to 
extricate, will still be in the public recollection. Many mar- 
vellous escapes, however, have occurred. There is a story told 
of a peasant who fell into a crevasse, found himself in a sort of 
crystalline tunnel, groped his way along the course of a streamlet, 
and at last issued to day bruised and exhausted, but glad to be 
rescued from a miserable death and a frozen sepulchre. In 18386, 
a Chamouni guide, Dévouassou, was crossing the Glacier du 
Talefre with a traveller, on his way to that pleasant little oasis in 
the ice, the Jardin. Suddenly the former disappeared. He had 
set foot on a fissure which was treacherously concealed by the 
snow. The latter called long and loudly, but receiving no 
answer, he concluded that the poor fellow was in death’s stern 
keeping, and returned to the Montanvert in despair. The guide, 
however, had gone down ‘ quick’ into the chasm, and on recovering 
from the shock he found himself not very seriously injured. 
Drawing out his knife, he began to cut steps in the sides of the 
cavity. By these he managed to raise himself to the surface with 
considerable difficulty, and soon startled his friends by his un- 
expected return to the world from which he appeared to have 
taken so sad and hurried a departure. At the time the accident 
occurred Dévouassou had with him a cloth knapsack, which he 
abandoned in the heart of the crevasse. Just ten years after- 
wards some portions of this very article were discovered on the 
ice at a place below the confluence of the streams du Talefre and 
de Lechaud. The distance between the point of loss and that of 
recovery was about 4300 feet. For ten years, therefore, the 
knapsack had been travelling through the interior of the structure 
at the rate of 430 feet per annum, and then was vomited to the 
Surface torn by friction, but -neither ons nor decayed. 
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The conservative properties of snow and ice, indeed, are well 
known. Were it not for the mechanical violence to which a 
body is exposed when it is entangled in a glacier, the corpses of 
those who meet with an untimely death in the crevasses would 
be carried down without seeing corruption until they were cast up 
on the surface, or discharged at the termination of the frozen 
flood. Probably the forms of the unhappy men who accom- 
panied Dr. Hamel in his ascent of Mont Blanc, and who were 
overwhelmed in a great cleft, will lie there for centuries without 
the least approach to putrefaction, their faces being as placid, 
and their flesh as unchanged, as if their last earthly sleep were 
still unbroken. 

The ‘ Moulins’ constitute another, though a much rarer species 
of aperture. They are shafts sunk into the ice to a considerable 
depth, as if to receive the superficial drainage of the glacier; for 
the little mills which flow over the smoother portions, and then 
combine into more consequential streamlets, at last hurl them- 
selves into these pits, and make their way as best they can 
through the dreary entrails of the structure. The noise thus’ 
produced has been compared by some to the clack of a mill— 
hence the name ; by others, to the sound of a prodigious organ- 
pipe. One thing is particularly noticeable. When a moulin has 
once been set up in a locality, it seems to acquire a sort of vested 
interest in the spot. Year after year you find it, to all appear- 
ance still on the same site. But since— 

‘The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day,’ 

how can this phenomenon remain at anchor as it were in the midst 
of the icy current? The explanation is supposed to be as fol- 
lows: At the place where the mill is established, some pecu- 
liarity of strain, due to local causes (as, for instance, a ridge in 
the trough), produces a crack in the moving mass. Into this 
cleft the waters of the surface rush, and speedily excavate a 
funnel of formidable bore and profundity. But as the glacier 
proceeds on its way, another portion of its substance is subjected 
to the precise influence by which the former was fractured ; 
another and a corresponding rent is therefore made in the ice ; 
and consequently a new moulin is really set up in the same 
region, whilst the old one is abandoned and perhaps obliterated 
by the closing of the orifice under heavy pressure. Half a dozen 
of these deserted pits have, in fact, been observed in advance of 
the one which was doing duty for the time, but which was des- 
tined also te be forsaken in turn. 

Occasionally, again, the explorer meets with a ‘blower.’ His 
attention is attracted by a hissing noise, like that which proceeds 
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from a boiler when the engine has finished its day’s work, and is 
lazily discharging its vapour. On examining the ice, he finds a 
‘crack, scarcely perceptible at first, from which a cold blast is pro- 
pelled. The proceeding admits of easy solution. Air has been 
carried down into the cavities of the ice, or, perhaps, disengaged 
from the melting material, and then, being subjected to pressure, 
is:forced out at the first chink it reaches, as if the glacier were 
mildly blowing off its steam. 

Another remarkable feature in the glacial mass is its veined or 
ribboned appearance. In many places the ice seems to consist of 
alternate plates or bands, arranged in tolerable parallelism, but 
readily distinguished by the bluish colour and compact texture 
of the one, and the browner aspect and more porous constitution 
of the other. Seen in section, when cut by the walls of a crevasse, 
or when the surface has been washed and polished by the waters, 
the material has been compared to the most exquisitely variegated 
chalcedony. For the most part these lamine are vertical, and 
descend to a considerable depth in the glacier. They are par- 
ticularly conspicuous at the sides of the frozen stream, and in 
the neighbourhood of the moraines, but are much less distinctly 
pronounced in the central portions. Where the surface is worn 
by the action of the sun and wind and water, the harder plates 
stand out boldly, whilst the softer yield to these abrading forces. 
Furrows and ridges are thus left in the ice, and the light sand 
which is then deposited in the grooves renders the phenomenon 
still more legible, and gives the surface a very remarkable 
appearance. 

Those blue-and-white stripes have led to much discussion. 
Not only did they raise an interesting question as to their own 
origin, but it was hoped that they would throw some light on 
that great geological puzzle, the subject of stratification. Some 
persons assumed that the laminated adjustment arose from the 
deposition of layer after layer of snow in the mountain nurseries, 
and their subsequent consolidation into ice. But, though the 
névé is characterized by horizontal bands or strata, it is difficult 
to understand how these could perform such somersaults in their 
course that the plates should become vertical and arrange them- 
selves in anything like conformity with the walls of the glacier. 
When, however, Professor Tyndall, actuated by malice prepense 
against this theory (philosophical malice we mean), proceeded to 


‘forage on the Aletsch glacier, and afterwards on the Furgge 


glacier, at Mont Cervin, for cases in which the veined structure 
and the stratified structure should cross each other at an un- 
friendly angle,.and found just what he wanted, it was all over 
with the hypothesis. We cannot well say that the plates of the 
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glacier ice, and the layers of the névé, are identical in their 
origin, if they may be seen intersecting each other, instead of 
coinciding, as the supposition requires. Professor Forbes, to 
whose patient and extensive researches the whdle glacier family 
is greatly indebted for the petting it has received at the hands of 
philosophers, seemed at first to be of opinion that, rents being 
made in the ice by reason of its motion, water entered these 
crevices during summer, and froze into hard blue lamin on the 
advent of winter. Dispensing afterwards with the idea of con- 
gelation in the fissures, he assumed that the fractured sides might 
be united by the ‘simple effects of time and cohesion.’ To ac- 
count for this structure there are other theories—theories founded 
on the behaviour of ripples in the water, the differential motion of 
the ice in various parts of the glacier, and so forth; but it will 
be sufficient to refer to Professor Tyndall’s conclusions. The 
laminated appearance is produced where the ice is subject to con- 
siderable pressure. It is manifested most emphatically where 
that pressure is the greatest. It is developed in a direction which 
is transverse to the compressing power. It is, therefore, the re- 
verse of the force which creates the crevasses. Those we have 
seen are due to the oblique pull or tension which the central 
parts of the glacier exercise upon the slower-paced particles at 
the sides. But these—the plates or veins—are developed in the 


frozen torrent because, first, when a substance has been vehe- 


mently squeezed, it exhibits planes of division perpendicular to the 
force applied. This fact is curiously illustrated in the slate rocks, 
where it was found by Mr. Daniel Sharpe that the fossil shells 
were invariably flattened out in the direction of the lamina, if 
their position coincided with that direction, or crushed into con- 
formity, if it happened to differ. The principle may also be ex- 
perimentally demonstrated. Professor Tyndall has shown that, 
by subjecting a lump of pure white wax to compression, it may 
be converted into a series of thin plates, susceptible of the 
cleanest possible cleavage. For a more homely illustration, ex- 
amine any specimen of puff paste, and you will perceive that it 
consists of flakes or layers which may be separated with the 
greatest facility. The stratified appearance of the dainty is, in 
fact, due to the rolling-pin of the cook: it did not exist in the 
dough before that philosophical instrument was applied. Eat 
the illustration when you have done with it. But, secondly, 
when ice is brought under pressure, a portion of the air it con- 


‘ tains is expelled; not all, indeed, for, as the substance gives way 


at the weaker points only, spaces will remain where the aérial 
molecules must continue to lurk. Further, since ice undergoes 
partial liquefaction when it is powerfully squeezed, watery in- 
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tervals must. be: formed, which will greatly facilitate the — 
of the bubbles. Let the fluid thus produced be frozen when 
pressure is relaxed, and the result will be the development of 
compact blue veins: or layers in the midst of the glacial mass. The 
elimination of the atmospheric particles, therefore, appears to be 
the main feature in the ‘ribboned’ phenomenon. Nicolet ascer- 
tained that, whilst a. quantity of névé represented by 500, con- 
tained 32:0 cubical centimetres of air, white ice yielded only 7°5, 
and blue ice not more than 0°5. 

. The Dirt-bands constitute another interesting appurtenance to 
eertain glaciers. They were first described by Professor Forbes, who 
observed them whilst taking an afternoon stroll in the neighbourhood 
of the Mer de Glace. They looked like ripples or wrinkles traversing 
a large portion of the surface of the ice-stream, as if waves following 
each other in concentric succession, at the distance of some hundreds 
of feet, had been suddenly petrified in their flow. Their convexity, 
im all cases, was. directed down the frozen river. Sixteen were 
counted at that period by the Professor. From fifteen to seventeen 
years later, when Dr. Tyndall haunted the crags of the Montan- 
vert, the number of these bands appeared to correspond, provided 
the glacier was scanned from exactly the same position. Yet, 
as the ice had been in incessant motion during the interval, it is 
obvious that these curves of dirt could not be identical with the 
specimens observed by the Edinburgh savant. They were their 
successorsmerely. Hence, some cause must exist which leads to 
the systematic reproduction of this phenomenon. What is it? 
The explanation is supposed to be this: The dirt-bands are only 
discernible in places where the glacier has passed down some 
declivity, so as to form a kind of cascade. Ruptured in its 
transit over the brow of the slope, a series of hollows and ridges 
are produced athwart its current. In the fissures thus created, 
the dust and finer débris of the rocks are certain to lodge, and 
when, on arriving at a less precipitous part, the transverse gaps 
begin to close, and the ridges are softened down by the sun and 
rain, the dirt still remains to mark the spots where the glacier 
has been torn. The looped form afterwards assumed is a neces~ 
sary consequence of the superior rapidity of the inner parts. of 
the stream. ; 

Such being some of the incidents of motion in the journey of 
# glacier, let us now turn our attention for a few moments to the 
theories of its progress. To many a savant this is an extremely 
exciting theme. He pricks up his ears, and throws himself in a 
pugnacious attitude of mind the instant the topie is introduced. 
Under what banner do you fight? Saussure or Charpentier, 
Forbes or Tyndall? Do you believe in gravity or dilatation— 
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in the viscous character of ice, or in the healing of its minutest 
ruptures upon the principle of regelation? Yow cannot be a 
glacialist without becoming the partisan of some philosopher, 
unless, indeed, you select.a more tempting expedient, and origi- 
nate a theory of your own. j 

The first hypothesis of any moment was that of De Saussure. 
According to him, glaciers are set in motion by the pressure of 
the upland névé. They descend by virtue of gravity. The under 
surface is lubricated by the melting of the ice in contact with the 
warmer ground, and by the flow of water which filters through the 
mass.— 


‘La chaleur de la terre fait fondre les neiges et les glaces méme 
pendant les froids les plus rigoureux, lorsque leur épaisseur est assez 
grande pour préserver du froid exterieur les fonds sur lesquels elles 
réposent. . . Presque tous les glaciers réposent sur des fonds inclinés ; 
et tous ceux d’une grandeur un peu considérable ont au-dessous d’eux, 
méme en hiver, des courans d’eau qui coulent entre la glace et le fond 
qui la porte. On comprend donc que ces masses glacées, entrainée par 
la pente du fond sur lequel elles réposent, dégagées par les eaux de la 
liaison qu’elles pourraient contracter avec ce méme fond, soulevées 
méme quelquefois par ces eaux, doivent peu & peuglisser et déscendre 
en suivant la pente des vallées, ou des croupes qu’elles couvrent.’ 


To this theory there are many serious objections. If a glacier 
moved down a smooth trough of uniform breadth, in which there 
were no corners to turn or protuberances to encounter, it might 
be launched from its mountain stocks as easily as a British man- 
of-war from a Government yard. Once set in motion, it would 
come rushing into the valley like the timber on the old slide of 
Alpnach. But its bed is as rough as the rocks can make it. The 
channel in which it travels is sinuous, and studded with numerous 
obstructions. And where that channel contracts, as.it frequently 
does, the progress of the ice should be absolutely intercepted. 
For, moving like a rigid body, in which capacity it. appears to have 
been regarded by De Saussure, there could be no power of adapt- 
ing itself to the varying peculiarities of the mountain gorges, any 
more than a new-made ship could be squeezed through a passage 
smaller than itself, on its route to the waters. To this theory, 
however, an amendment was moved by Mr. Hopkins. It was 
suggested that, when a glacier found itself in such a predicament 
(or, indeed, under all ordinary circumstances where it was neces- 
sary to account for the more rapid advance of the central portions), 
the ice gave way in the direction of its length; fissures parallel 
to the sides were formed, and the medial parts were thus enabled 
to glide on promptly, whilst the lateral slips were left to follow at 
leisure. Unfortunately for thisidea of motion by échelons, Pro- 
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fessor Forbes ascertained by experiments at Chamouni, that there 
were no sudden dislocations in the ice—no saltus of any longi- 
tudinal part whilst the strips in its vicinity were at rest; but a 
graduated advance, which indicated that there was no. fitful, 
jerking agency at work in any portion. of the mass. 

- Opposed to the sliding or gravitation theory of De Saussure 
stands the dilatation theory of Scheuchzer and De Charpentier. 
When water freezes, it expands. Iron shells have been burst by 
the power it exerts during the process of congelation. Let the 
fluid produced by the thawing surface of the glacier enter the 
minute cavities of the structure, and, when solidified by cold, a 
force of great energy will be developed, which ought to move the 
mass in the direction of the least resistance. According to 
Agassiz the capillary vessels, assumed, but never proved to exist 
in the ice, were the seats of this violent transaction. But, plausible 
in look, the theory was untenable in discussion. A single diffi- 
culty may be mentioned. One condition, above all, was indis- 
pensable—you must get your water frozen before you could expect 
your glacier to march, just as in a railway locomotive the liquid 
must be boiled before the engine can be asked to stir. Unluckily, 
these mountain structures happen to move fastest in summer 
when the surface is rarely reduced beyond the freezing-point, and 
continue to move, though much more slowly, in winter, when the 
process of congelation has already been accomplished. Besides, 
whatever effect is due to this cause, should be expended upon the 
superficial portion of the glacier; for the temperature of the 
interior, as shown by Agassiz, is not sufficient to solidify the fluid 
‘to any depth (odd as it may seem) ; and Dr. Forbes found that, 
even when the surface was frozen—when all the little rivulets 
were silenced, and the very ‘ clack’ of the moulins was suspended 
—his wooden poles, on penetrating the crust of ice, were wet with 
the water which lay underneath. 

But the most noted of all glacier theories is the Viscous. Its 
championship must have cost the ingenious Professor from whom 
it emanated a world of trouble. Severely as it has been criticised, 
however, it rests upon a principle which is admitted to be indis- 
putable, namely, that a frozen river conducts itself in many 
respects as if it were an imperfect liquid or a plastic substance 
in motion. It flows after a fashion of its own. It adapts itself 
to the geography of its bed. It contracts its current if the 
channel contracts its dimensions. It spreads itself out into a 
broad expanse, if the widening walls permit. It divides into two 
streams, should it meet with any obstruction which it cannot 
readily surmount. If the slope is great, it grows thin, and becomes 
more rapid in its progress ; if the declivity is slight, it slackens in 
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its speed, and swells into a tumid protuberant mass. To do this 
is to behave like a fluid—stiffly and imperfectly, it is true 
—yet still, more like a fluid than could be expected from a 
solid crystallized substance which can be cut into blocks, 
built into ice-palaces, used as a safe field for the evolutions 
of the skater, or employed as a firm pavement on which fairs can 
be held and booths erected. But, because the glacier comports 
itself as a plastic body in some respects, Professor Forbes con- 
eluded that it was such in reality. And here lies the bone of 
contention. 

To illustrate the theory, reference is made to some substance 
of an admittedly viscous character. For example :— 


‘ Imagine,’ says that philosopher, ‘a long, narrow trough, or canal, 
stopped at both ends, and filled to a considerable depth with treacle, 
honey, tar, or any such viscid fluid. Imagine one end of the trough 
to give way, the bottom still remaining horizontal; if the friction of 
the fluid against the bottom be greater than the friction against its 
own particles, the upper strata will roll over the lower ones and pro- 
trude in a convex slope, which will be propagated backwards towards 
the other or closed end of the trough. Had the matter been quite 
fluid, the whole would have run out, and spread itself on a level : as it is, 
it assumes precisely the conditions which we suppose to exist in a 
glacier.’ 


Now, ice is a peculiar material ; it has its own eccentricities 
of character. When subjected to pressure, it exhibits certain 
qualities which must exercise an important influence upon the 
question of glacier motion. Carnot discovered that water placed 
under coercion refused to congeal at the orthodox 32° F., as if 
in dudgeon at the constraint; or, to speak with more precision, 
as if the crystals could not form with the requisite freedom. Let 
ice, however, be subjected to compression, and a portion imme- 
diately liquefies, some of its latent caloric being probably 
squeezed into a sensible form. Further, it was ascertained by 
Mr. Faraday, that if two pieces of ice, with moistened surfaces, 
were placed in contact, the intervening film of water froze, and 
fastened them together, provided the temperature of the medium 
did not fall below 32° F.; nay, curiously enough, if the two lumps 
were placed in water as hot as the hand could well bear, they 
might be brought out perfectly cemented. This principle is now 
known under the title of ‘regelation.’ Prompted by Faraday’s 
discovery, Dr. Tyndall executed a series of experiments, by 
crushing ice in wooden moulds under an hydraulic press. Though 
the material was reduced to fragments during the operation, these 
fragments immediately reunited, and came out of the mould ag- 
glutinated into a compact and continuous substance. Lenses 
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and cups were thus fabricated, and the experimenter concluded 
that ice might be fashioned by the same means into vases and 
statuettes, or even formed into a rope and coiled inte a knot. 


* But,’ Professor Tyndall, ‘not one of these experiments, 
though they might be a thousandfold more striking than any ever 
made upon a glacier, would in the least demonstrate that ice is really 
a viscous body. . . . Practically, it would behave as a plastic substance ; 
and, indeed, this plasticity has been contended for by M. Agassiz, in 
opposition to the idea of viscosity. As already stated, the ice bruised, 
and flattened, and bent in the above experiments, was incapable of 
being sensibly stretched ; it was plastic to pressure, but not to tension. 
.-- Ice at 32° may be crushed with extreme facility, and glacier ice with 
still more readiness than lake ice; it may also be scraped with a knife 
with even greater facility than some kinds of chalk. In comparison 
with ice at 100° below the freezing point, it might be popularly called 
soft. But its softness is not that of paste, or wax, or treacle, or lava, 
or honey, or tar; it is the softness of calcareous spar in comparison 
with that of rock-crystal; and, although the latter is incomparably 
harder than the former, I think it will be conceded that the term 
viscous would be equally inapplicable to both. My object here is 
clearly to define terms, and not permit physical error to lurk beneath 
them. How far this ice, with a softness thus defined, when subjected 
tothe gradual pressures exerted in a glacier, is bruised and broken, and 
how far the motion of its parts may approach to that of a truly vis+ 
cous body under pressure, 1 do not know. The critical point. here is, 
that the ice changes its form and preserves its continuity during its 
motion, in virtue of external force. It remains continuous whilst it 
moves, because its particles are kept in juxtaposition by pressure; and 
when this external prop is removed, and the ice, subjected to tension, 
has to depend solely upon the mobility of its own particles to preserve 
its continuity, the analogy with a viscous body instantly breaks down.’ 


In short, Professor Tyndall denies that the viscid quality, prac- 
tically considered, belongs to ice. When a glacier professes to 
be plastic, it is only duping you. Some of its proceedings— 
those which are due to pressure—may be ‘suggestive of vis- 
cosity ;’ but the moment that tension comes into play the resem- 
blance, he thinks, is at an end, for then the frozen mass does not 
yield to the strain by simple stretching, but by actual fracture. 


between the modern glacial schools. The viscous men hold-that 
ice is a ductile, plastic, semi-fluid substance, and that its particles 
slide over each other, as is the case with tar, treacle, honey, or 
softened sealing-wax. The regelationists believe that it is a 
brittle body ; but that im the glacier, when bruised and shat- 
tered by the forces to which it.is exposed, its particles reunite by 
virtue of Mr. Faraday’s principle ; so that, whilst it.seems to act 


- This, therefore, appears to be the great point of difference 
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like a glutinous liquid, it still’ demeans itself as a true solid in 
its molecular transactions. It moves like a stream because the 
incessant. ruptures of cohesion which arise in the fabric are re- 
paired as fast as they occur. 

Now, many persons will at once inquire—Is this a point about 
which philosophers can possibly go to war? And why not, good 
reader? If philosophers choose to join issue on such questions, 
let. them do so by all means, for battles in science generally lead to 
experiments, and experiments to valuable, and it may be pounds- 
shillings-and-pence conclusions. The study of ice, induced by 
its singular behaviour in the glacier, has already been productive 
of many interesting facts. Briefly, however, let us say that so 
far as these two rival doctrines are concerned, we are disposed to 
side with Professor Tyndall. His theory covers more facts than 
that of his talented opponent. Good as the principle of viscosity 
may be in many respects, there are cases in which it completely 
fails. We know, for example, how a tenacious substance would 
deport itself if it were flowing along a channel the bed of 
which begins to dip somewhat suddenly. Treacle would roll 
down the incline very sedately; its luscious waves would not 
crack across and exhibit a fissured and shattered surface. Rivers 
of honey, glue, tar, and melted caoutchouc would conduct them- 
selves in the same fashion; but, as we have seen, when ice is 
placed in a similar predicament, it breaks up into great blocks, 
and goes on its way more like a brittle solid than a pasty, im- 
perfect fluid. Doubtless, Professor Forbes’ theory is considerably 
aided by M. Person's experiments on the plasticity of this 
material ; for the latter has shown that ice does not pass suddenly 
from a firm to. liquid condition, but begins to soften as it ap- 
proaches the point of thaw. Still, this fact does not carry us 
over a class of cases in which glaciers seem to protest against 
the notion that their stately phenomena could be rivalled by 
streams of mortar or molasses. On the other hand, as the effects 
which are due to friction, pressure, and tension may be quietly 
and instantly repaired by virtue of the principle of regelation ; 
and, as the play of these forces may be maintained throughout 
the whole glacial structure, so as to meet the smallest possible 
act of rupture, we think that the latter theory affords an easier 
and more complete explanation of the facts, than the competing 
hypothesis. 

But, whatever rival theories may exist, it is certain that glaciers 
are, and have been, important powers in the physical history of 
our earth. It must be remembered that they are the manufac- 
tories of icebergs. Where the climate is sufficiently cold to 
permit these masses.of solid moisture to force their way to the 
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ocean level, the billows soon undermine the advancing wall, or 
big lumps are detached by their own gravity, and floated out into 
the open sea. Thousands of such colossal fragments are annually 
launched from the Polar basins. They are met with in prodi- 
gious fleets. Some specimens have been seen averaging four or 
five miles long. One wandering pile was ascertained to be not 
less than thirteen miles in length. Towering above the waters, 
occasionally to a height of 100 or 150 feet, it must be borne in 
mind that six or seven times as much of their bulk lies hidden 
beneath the surface. That such gigantic structures should be 
issued from the dockyards of the Arctic or Antarctic circles will 
surprise no one who has read of the enormous ice-streams which 
have been descried more or less dimly in those inhospitable seas. 
Sir James Ross observed a glacier of vast extent at Etna Island, 
in South Shetland, which exhibited.a perpendicular cliff 100 feet 
in height. The magnificent glacier of Humboldt discovered by 
Dr. Kane’s expedition, runs along the coast of Greenland for 
upwards of eighty miles, and presents a vertical front of more 
than 300 feet. 

Now, like their Alpine brethren, these frozen rivers constantly 
earry down blocks and débris from the more elevated tracts they 
traverse. The icebergs which separate from the terminal por- 
tions are charged with the spoils of the land; with these 
they hurrry away like pirate-ships, until the warmth of the 
southern seas compels them to relinquish their booty. Could the 
bed of the ocean be suddenly raised in the regions haunted by 
these icy freebooters, it would be found to be strewn with their 
plunder. 

What, then, will some of our readers be disposed to say when 
told that Britain has not only had its glaciers, but probably been 
an extensive manufacturer of icebergs as well? Not very likely, 
they will exclaim. With our poor puny mountains, rarely capped 
with snow, and never covered with it for three months together, 
how could we pretend to fabricate a Mer de Glace of our own? 
Strange as it may seem, however, there are many temperate lands 
like ours where the tokens of ancient glacial action are such as 
ean leave little doubt that Frost has once reigned with a much 
more despotic truncheon than he is now permitted to wield. 

Sometimes, for example, stones of considerable size are found 
in positions where they could not have been geologically pro- 
duced. ‘They differ in mineral character from the rocks of the 
immediate region ; but at some distance, more or less; mountains 
of precisely the same constitution may be discovered. Popular 
tradition frequently associates these travelled masses with some 
freak of Satan’s. Near Neufchatel there is a great block, 
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ealled the Pierre-’-Bot, or toad-stone (from its rude resem- 
blance to that croaking reptile), which is as large as a cottage, 
contains 40,000 cubic feet of matter, stands at an elevation of 
850 feet above the town, and is supposed to have come from the 
neighbourhood of Mont Blanc, a distance of seventy miles. In 
England we have boulders from the Scottish mountains, and 
fragments from the Welsh rocks, coolly deposited in our midland 
counties. Scattered, too, over many countries, there lies a bed of 
sand, gravel, pebbles, and blocks, called the boulder-drift. Its 
contents are not sorted, as they would have been if conveyed by 
water, nor are the stones always worn and smoothed, as would 
have been the case had they been subjected to the long-continued 
action of that fluid. To what agency, then, are we to ascribe 
these deposits? We know of none which can adequately meet 
the case except that of glaciers. Masses like the toad-stone 
could scarcely be hoisted up a slope, or carried over a valley, or 
pushed over intervening hills, by any natural means (Satanic 
being, of course, excluded from scientific consideration) except 
the iceberg or the frozen stream. We have only to imagine 
what would be the physiognomy of a region now occupied by a 
glacier, were the whole gelid mass to rise in vapour, and to leave 
its blocks and moraines on the vacated ground. Precisely such 
an aspect is presented by many a place where not a morsel of 
ice can now be procured (except for your champagne), and where 
a frozen torrent would appear as unnatural a thing as snow in 
the Sahara or icicles in a tropical jungle. 

That glaciers have thus shrunk, that icebergs have once 
roamed where they would now appear to be ridiculously mis- 
placed, may be inferred from various geological facts; but it is 
enough to point to the grooves and strie which have been cut in 
the rocks by the friction of stones and particles of sand, as they 
were borne downwards by the moving ice. These marks may be 
observed on the walls of any glacier. In some cases they may be 
seen at a considerable height above its present surface. In 
others they may be discovered where no ice now exists. In the 
valley of the Handeck, famous for its magnificent waterfall, as 
the little auberge close by is, or was, a few months ago, for a 
whiskered maiden, the traces of an ancient glacier may be read 
on the rocks to the height of a thousand feet. The walls of the 
ravine have been smoothed and legibly scored by the icy graver, 
whilst above the level of its action the cliffs are comparatively 
rough and unworn. And thus in many places the shrunken, 
perhaps vanished giants of frost, have written their story upon the 
mountain flanks, or left their monuments in ridges of stones or 
blocks of colossal dimensions. When told that such things once 
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descended into the beautiful valleys at the foot of the Snowdon 
range—when we see their handwriting in the pass of Aberglas-lyn, 
or recognise their doings in the scattered boulders they have 
bequeathed to the geologist in the sombre pass of Llanberris, we 
cannot but feel an emotion of awe, as if their cold shades still 
hovered over the scene and chilled the atmosphere with their 
icy breath. 

But truly there is at all times something startling, nay, un- 
earthly, in the presence of a glacier. Like a huge serpent, it 
steals down from its mountain solitudes as if wearied of the wil- 
derness of snow in which it had been reared. Far away in the 
verdant depths beneath, it espies the bright meadows and glowing 
corn-plots which chequer the valley as if it were some magnificent 
mosaic of green and gold. Why should not the nursling of the 
hills descend and join the merry-making world below? Why not 
uncoil its snowy folds, and stretch its vast length along those 
pleasant plains which he basking in the sweet sunshine, instead 
of lurking for ever amidst tempest-torn crags, where the eagle 
never plies its wing and the chamois never plants its foot? 
Down, therefore, it crawls. Slowly, warily, doubtfully it pro- 
eeeds. With many a fearful wrench, and many a muffled cry of 
agony, it drags its ponderous frame, all agape with wounds, across 
the sharp rocks and along the jagged ravines. On it creeps 
until, reaching the valley, it pauses with head upreared, as if pre- 
paring to strike its prey. But why does it seem to shrink and 
recoil? There is no barrier of solid rock to intercept its stealthy 
march, no fence of forest trees to impede its sinuous advance for 
a moment. That peaceful valley appears to lie wholly unpro- 
tected; yet it is notso. It is guarded by a rampart which no 
eye can see, no hand ean touch, but which is stronger than oak 
and more durable than granite. There is an invisible wall of 
temperature, a palisade of caloric, against which the snowy 
monster rears and plunges in vain. Pushing up the sward before 
him in big wrinkles, scattering the scales from his form in his 
useless writhings, that unseen boundary he cannot overleap: 
The Voice (unheard of men) which fixes limits to the play of the 

roud waves, has likewise laid its commands upon the frozen 

illows as they roll from their lofty springs; and thus, calmly 
and fearlessly, the husbandman sows his seed, and the herdsman 
tends his tinkling charge, beneath the very shadow of those 
wintry masses which seem to have been sent down to over- 
whelm them from the regions of everlasting frost. 
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Anr. IV.—(1.) von Kleist’s ausgewahlie Schrifien. 
Heraus-gegeben von Lupwie Tieck. Berlin. 1846. Vorrede 
von L, Trecx. 

(2.) Heinrich von Kleist’s ‘ Leben und Briefe.’ Mit einem Anhinge. 
Heraus-gegeben von Epvarp von Biitow. Berlin. 1848. 


8.) Poétes Modernes de Allemagne, pz Kixisr. Saint- 
Réné Taillandier. 1859. 


HEINRICH von KLEIsT was born on the 10th of October, 1776, 
at Frankfort-on-Oder. His father was an officer in the service 
of the house of Brunswick, and his family had supplied Prussia 
with valiant soldiers for many generations. Heinrich inherited 
from his childhood the talents of his brave and poetic ancestor 
Ewald von Kleist, who fell at the battle of Kinnersdorf fighting 
against the enemies of his country; and whose genius, like that 
of our poet Thomson, had celebrated the glories of the ‘ Spring.’ 
From his earliest years the child Heinrich could see the tomb of 
the hero from the windows of his father’s house, under the limes 
trees in the open churchyard; and, whilst he was yeta boy at play, 
the passion of emulation woke in his heart. It could scarcely be 
called a thirst for fame. In his proud nature there was little or 
nothing of that love of reputation which is vulgarly called am- 
bition, whilst he was too isolated from his species to care much 
for the opinion of the world. 

His first studies were conducted under the eye of bis father. 
Being left an orphan at the age of eleven years, his education was 
next consigned to the care of a Berlin pastor, M. Catel. The 
good minister seems scarcely to have been equal to the care of 

is pupil. The sensitive nature and precocious wit of the child 
were probably beyond his comprehension. Learning offered no 
difficulties to Kleist. He soon outstripped all his companions 
in knowledge. It is reported of one of his schoolfellows (a plod- 
ding, industrious lad) that he would sometimes weep bitterly with 
jealousy, and lament that nature had dealt so hardly with him, 
and smoothed everything for Heinrich Kleist. Yet nature has 
compensation for all things. Probably this very rapidity in im- 
provement was no good discipline for a character which especially 
needed bracing instead of enervating. Kleist was too soon 
within sight of the goal he longed to reach. Action is the law 
of our beg. We must retrograde or go forwards in everything 
we undertake. Character itself consists of a certain combination 
of moral qualities, stamped into the mind by repeated actions ; and 
every action is more or less the result of the actions which pre- 
ceeded it. 
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There is no consciousness so suicidal to the well-being of any 
intellect as the consciousness of superiority. ‘Wine that has 
‘been standing still,’ as Goethe says, ‘ always leaves lees in the 
cask.’ 

Here we lose sight of Kleist for a period of eight years, and 
find him again, at the age of nineteen, an officer in a regiment of 
the Berlin guards. At this period he was distinguished for the 
vivacity of his spirits. His expertness in sport, his eloquent 
conversation and kind disposition, made him deservedly a 
favourite among his fellows ; and he was also remarkable for his 
rare talent in music. He composed dances for the amusement of 
the soldiers, and played on several instruments. The ‘bon- 
hommie’ which was his peculiar characteristic at this time was 
one of the most remarkable phases in his inconsistent and fitful 
existence. It was asif a different spirit took possession of Kleist’s 
body every few years, and each had no connexion with the 
preceding. At present we find him writing thus :— 


‘Creatures who can comprehend the importance of their existence, 


resent, and for whom the future developes itself like heaven above 
eaven, stretching into glorious immensity—men who love each 
other with pure friendship, who find their happiness in the happiness 
of their fellow-creatures, and who every day aim more and more after 
perfection—Oh, what tongue can describe their blessedness !’ 


Enthusiastic and fond of pleasure.as he was, he had not yet 
been attacked by that religious scepticism which was to blight all 
that was fair and promising in his existence. Many amusing 
stories are related of his adventurous exploits at this time. One 


condition of the Gipsies—sleeping on the ground and seeking 
their bread anew from day té day. They thought the life must be 
rather a novelty; and soon it was decided that each should dress 
himself in rags, and pass a fortnight wandering separately from 
village to village, earning a copper at a time by playing on the 
violin. This boyish freak was actually carried out. 

The mental malady which ‘cast a cloud over Kleist’s life 
appeared soon afterwards. The proximate cause of his misery 
was the study of the Kantian philosophy. Probably he had been 
already subject to occasional attacks of depression when he 
chanced to meet with the doctrines of the philosopher of 
KOnigsberg. Those doctrines had a fatal enchantment for him. 
They at once attracted and revolted him. The mind of Kleist 
had never been equally balanced. Imagination had been allowed 
to usurp the province of reason, and, as is invariably the case when 
one faculty has been overstrained, the judgment had -lost its 


who can look back with a clear conscience on the past, who enjoy the | 


day in company with some friends he was speaking of the destitute J» 
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power. Cowley compares the judgment to the moon, tempering 
‘the mighty sea below’ by its equable rays. It is, indeed, the 
keystone of the human intellect, and is needed to bring the 
mental powers into harmony. Tieck, while lamenting the un- 
happiness of Kleist, does not think of blaming the idol of Ger- 
many. ‘All men,’ he says, ‘should learn to think, but all are 
not called to be philosophers.’ The stoical doctrines of Kant 
(calculated, the Germans would say, ‘ for strong souls’) were little 
suited to soothe the sensitive and somewhat illogical temperament 
of Kleist. Acutely alive to the sorrows of the poor, and listening 
always to the ‘sighs of this goaded world,’ the problems of sin 
and suffering, with no Christianity to solve them, induced 
thoughts in his mind too terrible to be faced. Nor are these 
agonies so uncommon to those who have looked oni the blackest 
pages of this world’s history. The religious and logical Foster was 
driven almost to madness when he argued of the consequences of 
sin. It is reported of Robert Hall, that after visiting some abodes 
of wretchedness, his mind became so deranged that he dared not 


- walk alone beside a stream of water. We need not mention the 


morbid sufferings of Cowper, and his frequent temptations to 
suicide; nor John Keats, who, but for his friend Severn, might 
not have died a natural death. All these were Christians. Even 
Shelley tried to solace himself in his ravings by wild imaginings 
of an El Dorado amongst the stars; and Edgar Poe prated of a 
distant Aidenn. But Kleist, drawing the most false conclusions 
from the theories of his master, tried to contemplate annihilation. 
It was in vain! Human nature has never seriously looked that 


_ spectre in the face without blenching and recoiling from it. 


Never was there such a fermentation of ideas as in the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century. On the one hand are the 
doctrines of Helvetius, Holbach, and Lamettrie; on the other, 
those of David Hume, Condillac, Diderot, d'Alembert, and Con- 
dorcet, not to speak of Hutchinson, and Adam Smith. In France 
the ‘growth of scepticism, as Schlegel tells us, ‘seemed to 
threaten the chief buttresses of all social institutions.’ The capti- 
vating eloquence of Rousseau and Voltaire was more pernicious 
in its influence than the horrible profanity of Helvetius and 
Diderot. 

In this strange epoch everything was mingled together—good 
and evil, truth and error, doubt and faith, Utopian dreams of 
regeneration with the brutal menaces of force, and the most noble 
enthusiam for tolerance with the horrible doctrines of tyranny. 
After the most stormy periods of the French Revolution, when 
the world awoke from its shame, wearied and quieted by the vio- 
lence of its own convulsions, mankind had learnt two lessons. 

NO. LXIV. BB 
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The first, that Reason does not constitute the whole man; and 
the second,* that this earthly existence is not  self-sufficing, 
that the attainment of indefinite perfectibility, that cherished 
theory of the eighteenth century, was nothing but an absurd 
dream. ‘Realize, says M. Saisset, ‘the Utopia of Condorcet, 
‘prolong human life during many ages, you will only make of 
‘man a being finite by his nature, and infinite by his desires—a 
‘being condemned to languish on earth dreaming of heaven.’ 
Strange that the eighteenth century, which would only believe in 
the unlimited power of Reason, should have been condemned, as 
it-were, to retrace the steps of the legitimate development of that 
Reason, and to return to a state of barbarism! What better refu- 
tation could there have been of Hegel’s theories, than the misera- 
ble failure of that society, which was to have been constructed 
on an entirely new model, in some sort @ priori, as he would have 
constructed his systems ? 

In an age like our own, when the world has naturally returned 
from a sort of impious materialism to an apparent religious re- 
naissance, we must not judge too harshly of the puerilities and 
follies which, during this crisis, agitated the minds of others 
who could not profit by our experience. The agonies of Hein- 
rich Von Kleist, ridiculous as they may appear to us English 
(who, by a sort of ‘ constitutional limitation,’ are, as a nation, 
protected from the intellectual exaggerations of our continental 
neighbours), were in some sort shared by many of his fellow- 
countrymen. A spirit of “philosophic voluptuousness’ was the 
usual characteristic of the German mind at this epoch, but there 
were exceptional cases (of which Kleist may be taken as an ex- 
ample), in which the moral sensibility offered resistance to the 
rationalistic fanaticism so common to the age. 

Kant had the merit of fighting bravely against the Atheistical 
tendencies of the prevailing French literature. His ambition was 
immense. For him, as it has been remarked, the books of 
Aristotle and Plato, Descartes and Leibnitz, were of no more 
importance than the theories of the best astronomers before the 
era of Copernicus. He had discovered the true ‘ rapport’ of the 
human spirit with the unknown. The human soul, in his theory, 
was as the sun ; instead of being a minor part of a vaster system, 
he made all creation revolve round it. 

Yet, with characteristic caution, he was careful to fence his 
system with the necessary limitations to guard it from abuse. The 
pure. Reason was distinct from the practical Reason ; the relative 
knowledge which we can obtain of things as they exist, was not 
to be confounded with the nowmenal knowledge of the absolute, 


* M. Saisset. Mélanges d Histoire et de Morale. 
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|He even commenced his celebrated: criticism with protesting 


against the empiricism of Locke and Reid. 

But it remained for others to break down the barriers which he 
had so carefully set up. We have an illustration of this at the 
present time, in Sir William Hamilton's essay on the Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned, or in the recent controversy roused by 
Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. There were earlier illustrations 
in the writings of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, sufficiently 
proving that the old philosophy was not entirely strangled by 
Kant. The argument in our days may take new forms, but the 
questions at issue are substantially the same. Such discussions 
would be out of place in this essay, and it is our object merely to 
trace the effect of Kant’s system upon a certain class of his fel- 
low-countrymen. Many of his contemporaries were ready to 
carry the new doctrines to their fullest exaggeration. It appeared 
to them that, although Kant rejected the principles of the philo- 
sophy of sense, all speculative affirmation as to the existence of 
a God, or the nature of the soul, remained as before, mere arbitrary 
hypotheses, and that the ‘ unconditioned,’ or the absolute, was 
entirely inaccessible to the spirit of man. 

It was most unfortunate that, to such minds, the doctrines of 
the great German philosopher did not, in their final conclusions, 
appear unfavourable to the most destructive principles of the age. 
In other words, the dogmatism of Kant (to those who reasoned 
like Kleist) was only another form of the prevailing rationalism, 
and his exalted spiritualism was not much more satisfactory than 
is now the positivism of Auguste Comte. If man were doomed 
to be perpetually imprisoned in his own thoughts, unable to draw 
from his most exalted ideas any certain information as to those 
objects which interested him most profoundly, what could be the 
purpose of his gifts of understanding and reason, if not to be 
employed in investigating the phenomena of the universe of 
sense ? 

Yet, argued Kleist, we are condemned upon this earth to 
perceive only phenomena, and even these phenomena, such as 
we perceive them, can scarcely be taken for faithful images of 
reality. We impose upon all things, he would say, the forms of 
our own intelligence, and living in ourselves, it is always our own 
thoughts which we seize; whilst the reality, the substance (Das 
Ding an sich) eludes our grasp. Nevertheless, he struggled 
desperately in the pursuit of this substance, which was so in- 
comprehensible to him, and at last relapsed into hopeless scep- 
ticism. 

It is not strange that this feverish search after truth should 
have incapacitated him for remaining in the army. An officer in 
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his eyes had degenerated into a master of calisthenic exercises, 
a soldier into a helpless slave. ‘Che trade of killing men was odious. 
The king was willing to grant him a special dispensation, that 
he might have time to pursue his studies; but Kleist, impatient 
and longing for a freer life, demanded and received his dismissal. 
In the year 1799, he settled at Frankfort-on-Oder, in order to 
read for the University. Here he met with a young girl, 
Wilhelmina von Zenge, who played a singular réle in this part 
of his life. Constantly being received as a visitor in her father's 
house, he lent her books of poetry, and undertook the super- 
intendence of her education. Under the pleasure of their ac- 
quaintance Kleist’s spirits revived. He had found an object in 
life, and a sympathizing creature to listen to his mysterious con- 
fidences. On his absence from Frankfort, a correspondence took 
place between the two. These, as it has been said, were the 
strangest love-letters ever written in the German language. The 
young girl was simple and naive. He preached to her like a 
pedant. Occasionally he had transports of love, but these were 
alternated with the deepest gloom. He delighted to draw the 
most sombre pictures of life, which she would view with innocent 
wonder. Long pages would be devoted to the important subject 
of their mutual education. Five years he demanded for poor 
Wilhelmina’s self-instruction ; but as time passed, this inexorable 
period stretched like india-rubber. The desert which separated 
the two lovers became wider and wider. ‘Five years!’ ex- 
claims a French reviewer ; ‘ life itself would not have been long 
enough to attain this ideal perfection.’ ‘Poor creatures that we 
‘ are, cries Kleist, in a moment of weakness, ‘ our whole lives are 
‘ wasted in learning to live!’ The young fiancée, beginning to get 
a little idle, and being weary of all these subtleties, asks naively, 
Why the education of man need be so long, when the animal is 
able so easily to fulfil the ends of its existence? Here the phi- 
losopher enters into a long disquisition, the burden of which is 
as follows :—‘ The more perfect any being, the longer the time 
‘which nature requires to form it. One or two mild spring 
‘ mornings will cause the flower to expand its petals. To de 
‘ velop an oak it takes half a century.’ The Fraulein might have 
answered, that perfection does not depend on mere size, or on dif- 
ference in kind. But probably she was too terrified at the 
analogy of the oak, which might delay her marriage for fifty years. 
Amongst all this pedantry we meet, here and there, with passages§ 
of exquisite writing, which reveal the true nature of the poet. He 
has his hours of enthusiasm, when his soul is fortified with lofty 
aspirations, yet the malady which was undermining his intellect 
gained on him day by day. 
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Vainly he sought to solve the three problems of his master :— 
‘What is man? What may be known? What should be done ?’ 
He could not endure the uncertainty. 

Food for one mind is poison for another. Kant, the rigorous 
philosopher, the man of tried integrity, passed a calm and happy 
existence, meditating and writing with the precision of clockwork, 
amidst the snows of murky Kénigsberg, comforting himself before 
his death (as De Quincey * so graphically relates) with the solacing 
reflection, that he had never caused ‘ the misery of any of God’s 
creatures.’ 

Yet here was one of those creatures writhing in anguish under 
the tyranny of his intellectual superiority, and condemned to 
flutter like a moth round the glare of his vagaries. His, the dry 
logical old man, who expressed such a superb contempt for all 

Schwarmérei,’ and whose lofty mission was to annihilate by his 
criticism the false chimeras of Locke and Hume. What philo- 
sopher can attain to the ‘ yy@f céavrov ?’ For Kleist the noblest 
instincts of human nature were fast becoming mere ‘ noumena,’ 
whose existence could not be reconciled with experience. 

‘ Virtue, virtue,’ he cried, ‘I speak of it incessantly ; but in truth, 
I know not of what I speak. It appears to me like something 
elevated, sublime, but undefinable. I seek in vain for a word to dis- 
tinguish, an image to paint my thoughts. Yet this thing which my 
spirit cannot reach, I pursue with the most ardent tenderness. It is 
the polar star of my existence. This ideal floats confusedly before 
me. I can only discern some separate qualities, which affect me here 
and there amongst my companions—heroism, for example, sobriety, 
humanity ; but these are like the fragments of a charade, the decision, 
the explanatory word is wanting.’ 

There is nothing practical in this ; it isthe raving of a dreamer, 
who, already disgusted with existence, dissects an idea (and dissects 
it falsely, by the aid of a philosophy he little understands), instead 
of acting upon it. 

Kant taught better. With him experience was no deceit; the 
understanding had its fixed rules; there were ‘ original instincts,’ 
and fundamental laws of belief. A priori, all sensuous impres- 
sions, and all abstract qualities, were only (Vorstellungen) appear- 
ances; but the human understanding could strip these abstract 
ideas of their outward forms, and, by an act of appropriation, 
they would become subjectively, if not absolutely, true. There 
was no hope for poor Kleist, to whom such,a synthetic judgment 
was impossible, and who had, consequently, grasped all the errors, 
but none of the advantages of this system. 

Occasionally, like a man who is standing on a slippery cliff, he 


* The Last Days of Kant. Selections Grave and Gay. 
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makes an effort to regain his footing. In one of his earlier 
letters to his attentive little pupil he writes :— 


‘To be for ever reflecting on the intention of our existence, seeking 
to discover whether the enjoyment of happiness, as Epicurus taught, 
or the striving after perfection, as Leibnitz believed, or the fulfilment 
of duty, as Kant declared, be the true end of man, is often in itself 
unprofitable for men, and pernicious. Such men live in the future, 
and forget the importance of the present . . . . Most persons too readily 
believe they have done all their duty when they observe the first 
ordinances of religion, go to church, and say conventional prayers ... . 
We need asecond Luther, and a second Reformation. One command, 
at least, is written in letters of fire in every man’s heart—a command 
that is godlike, however commonplace— Do thy work! Fulfil thy 
duty!’ This is the teaching of all religion... .. If the thought of 
God and eternity were only a delusion, and if I knew that no future 
awaited me, I would still work with energy, because it is my duty. .... 
Ido not fear the punishment of hell, because I dread the terrors of 
my own conscience. I da not toil for the recompense of heaven, 
because I am rewarded on this side of the grave.’ 


. Kleist, for once, seemed to have found something approaching to 
an antidote for his suffering. Had hecontinued to ‘fight his doubts, 
and gather strength, the dragons might have been strangled. 
It is a pitiful thing to be always whining after happiness when 
duty is the question for us to solve. ‘Idleness, says Carlyle, 
‘alone is without hope.’ He who has his mind filled with some 
great or good plan, or some project of usefulness, is not likely to 
fall into a state of mental hypochondriasm. The arrows of in- 
fidelity will not fix in his heart. Like Ajax in battle, he may 
ery awhile for more light, but as he fights the ‘fiat lux’ will 
disperse the clouds. 

Yet it is easier to talk than to act. The nature of Kleist’s 
occupations soon plunged him again into metaphysical restless- 
ness. A few weeks afterwards, we find him as usual in a state of 
miserable self-introspection. An office under Government, which 
would have enabled him to marry, and to realize all his joyful 
anticipations for the future, had been offered for his acceptance. 
But the work was not to his mind; it would have interfered with 
his darling studies. His nature was too reflective and self- 
engrossed to have much sympathy to spare for outward things ; 
and, consequently, he shrunk from the regular routine of any 
occupation. In most countries the Kantian philosophy would 
not have committed such ravages as it did in Germany. We 
English take up metaphysics in our spare hours. The sophistries 
of philosophers affect only the mental part of our nature, without 
incapacitating us for action; for the heart remains unbiassed to 
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Letters to Fraulein von Zenge. 875 
correct the errors of the head. But in Germany, as M. Taillandier 
remarks, ‘l'homme tout entier est pris, son cceur souffre comme 
son intelligence, sa vie devient la proie de ses doctrines.’ The 
mental and moral incoherencies of Heinrich von Kleist furnish 
curious illustrations of the effect of the critical philosophy on this 
national character—an effect which seems to have been shared 
more or less by a whole geyeration, and which demands the full 
consideration of all the historians of Germany. Kleist writes to 
poor Wilhelmina, anxious to justify his hasty refusal of so 
advantageous an offer for his future life :— 


‘T will take no office under Government. I cannot be involved in 
general interests, the rectitude of which I have not proved with my 
reason. I shall be obliged to do whatever the State requires of me, 
and yet not be allowed to discover whether what it requires of me is 
good. I am not fitted for such an office. Regularity, patience, 
quickness are qualities which 1 do not possess. I cannot work with- 
out important objects, and then only can I be patient and unwearied. 
.... 1 will not speak to you of liberty, such, like all women, you are 
unable to understand ; but love and knowledge are the objects of my 
future life... . How, when at the beck and call of everybody, should 
I long for a crust of dry bread to eat in independence with my wife 
and children. In six years I may earn all that we want..... I 
have a glorious aim to be the planter of this new philosophy in our 
land.’ 


And so the unfortunate dreamer was called to be a travelling 
missionary—a missionary who was compelled by conscience to 
preach to benighted mortals the stoical doctrines of Immanuel 
Kant! He set out on this Utopian scheme for the regeneration 
of mankind attended by his sister, the faithful Ursula (designated 
in all his letters, with some reference to her personal appearance, 
as ‘the golden sister’), who continued to watch over him with 
tender love throughout the whole of his existence. 

Previous to his departure from Berlin he wrote another letter to 
Wilhelmina, who, alarmed at his incoherencies, had begged him 
to open his heart to her. * Believe me,’ said she, ‘ I shall under- 
stand all you say; and I should like to share your thoughts. 
He answers :— 

‘I see from your request that you are truly my friend. Only our 
outward existence interests the generality of men; but a friend desires 
to see deeper. .... Yes, it is true, my whole existence gravitates round 
one important thought, which has produced a profound impression 
upon me. WhenI was a mere boy, through some writing of Wieland’s, 
I became convinced that perfection was the end of creation. I thought 
that, after death, passing from the degree of perfection attained by us 
on earth, we should be raised to some superior planet, where we might 
avail ourselves of the treasures of truth amassed by us here. From 
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such thoughts, by degrees, I worked out a religion of my own—the 
desire of never retrograding or standing still, but of progressing un- 
ceasingly to a higher degree of moral culture, became the strongest 
- principle of my life. Culture seemed to me the only goal worthy of 
the most strenuous efforts, truth the only kingdom worthy of posses- 
sion. I do not know whether you can seize upon these two ideas, 
truth and culture, with such an intensity as myself, for it will be neces- 
sary, if you will comprehend the strugglés of my soul... . To attain 
these no sacrifices were too precious . . . . Some time agoI was initiated 
into the mysteries of the philosophy of Kant. I need not fear to 
give you some idea of it, for it cannot produce in your soul the painful 
impressions from which I have suffered. I will try to be very simple. 
If men, instead of eyes, had coloured glass, such as green crystals, in 
their place, they would imagine every object to be green, and it would 
be impossible to decide whether the eye showed them the objects as 
they really existed, or whether it added to these objects some foreign 
influence, something which belonged to the eye, and not to the objects 
themselves. Thus we could not make up our minds whether what we 
called truth were really truth, or merely an appearance. If merely 
an appearance, the truth which fascinates us in this present state will 
cease to exist after death, and our efforts to amass real treasure, 
which will follow us to the tomb, are chimerical. If the sharp point 
of this needle does not penetrate your heart, do not ridicule another 
who has been wounded by it in the deepest sanctuaries of his being. 
My single object, the sublime end of all my efforts, has vanished ; 
there is nothing else worthy of living for. Since the day when this 
conviction took possession of my heart, when I knew we could not dis- 
cover truth in this life, I have never opened a single book. 1 have 
paced up and down my room doing nothing. 1 have passed whole 
hours staring at vacancy, or out of my window. My agitation has 
driven me to seek amusement in tobacco-shops and cafés. I have 
sought for distraction in theatres and concerts. I have even, for 
diversion, committed acts of folly; and yet this thought which has 
haunted me like a ghost, returns to my soul again and again with 
burning anguish—misery which cannot be silenced by exterior tumult. 
Ah, most cruel of all punishment, to have no object for one’s energies, 
and no goal to which it is possible to march with ardour. I have 
tried to constrain myself to read, but a secret disgust has conquered 
my will. I have experienced an inexplicable desire to meet with some 
one to whom I could open my heart, or to press the hand of a single 
human creature. In this burning thirst [ have one hope. Dear friend, 
let me travel. If I stay at home I shall lose myself in these dreams. 
Action will be a counteracting force. ‘I'he motion of the journey will 
save me froin the intolerable tyranny of one idea. As soon as | have 
found a single object for my life, or a single calming thought, I will 
return.’ 


It is painful to recognise in the wild agitation of this letter a 


similarity to the miseries of William Cowper. It is seldom the 
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strongest characters which are plunged so hopelessly into the 
deepest abyss of dejection. But heart-sickness of this kind is not 
unfrequently the result of organic derangement; in which it is 
useless to preach of self-restraint, or to remind the sufferer that 
God approves ‘the depth and not the tumult of the soul.’ And 
this northern overconsciousness may be seen operating variously 
upon some of the highest forms of genius—‘men on whom the 
‘nothingness of all created things has flashed as a stern, in- 
‘ evitable, logical fact, who have felt for a moment that perhaps 
“all they see and know ‘are but such stuff as dreams are made 
‘of,’ and to whom the solid-seeming earth, yea, and their own 
‘ body, flesh and blood, reel, melt, and vanish, till nothing is left: 
‘of the whole universe but solitary self, with its eternal malady 
‘of thought.’* ‘When I am assailed with heavy tribulations,’ 
exclaims Luther, ‘I rush out among my pigs rather than remain 
‘ alone by myself. The human heart is like a millstone in a mill ; 
‘when you put wheat under it, it turns, and bruises the wheat to 
‘flour ; if you put no wheat, it still grinds on, but then it is itself 
‘it bruises, and wears away.’ 

Such a struggle may sometimes be defined as the spirit of man 
seeking for its proper state; and such a phase sometimes appears 
like a natural effort of the soul to right itself, and to rise from the 
narrow levels of habit to the sublimer ‘heights of aspiration.’ 
‘Consciously or unconsciously,’ taught the mystic Eckart, ‘ all 
‘creatures seek their proper state. The stone cannot cease 
‘ moving till it touch the earth—the fire rises up to heaven.’ So 
said an earlier teacher, who had passed through the same state of 
suffering :—‘ The soul is created eternal, and therefore it cannot 
rest but in God.’ 

From this state of darkness (which old Albrécht Durer allego- 
rized before the time of John Bunyan, in his picture of the 
‘Knight, Death, and the Devil,’) some men rise stronger and 
happier, but others ‘ shrink into dark melancholy,’ and continue 
to pine away. 

There are few individual cases amongst the Germans in which 
metaphysical restlessness has produced these grave results. At the 
period of which we write, to have passed through a few phases 
of speculation and horror was a desideratum, without which the 
highest genius would have been scorned as remaining still in 
embryo. With Goethe this scepticism was sufficient to reduce 
the universe to a heap of ashes, ‘ ghastly and inhuman,’ which he 
was content to view with the ‘ unsympathizing, factitious calmness 
of art,’ while he lived and laughed at the hollowness of life. 
Schiller wrote bitterly of a ‘world waltz; Tiedge luxuriated in 


* Life of Dr. John Tauler. Translated by C. Winckworth. 
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dreamy wanderings in the labyrinths of error; whilst Richter 
took a singular pleasure in adorning the most solemn and trans- 
cendental questions with gorgeous verbiage and elaborate similes ; 
and even the graver Novalis reasoned on the most awful realities 
in elegant aphorisms, or lost himself occasionally in flowing 
currents of talk. An illustration of Lessing’s may, perhaps, 
supply us with the best key to this strange dilettantism of doubt. 
He was wont to say :—‘ If the Father of mankind were to appear 
“before me, with Truth in the right hand, and merely the ‘ search 
‘ after Truth’ in the left, and were to say to me, ‘ Choose!’ I would 
“eagerly grasp the left, and answer—‘ Give, oh Father! Eternal 
‘Truth belongs to Thee alone!’ But to Kleist the uncertainty 
was torture. 

The Rubicon of reserve being once crgssed between the lovers, 
it is no wonder that Heinrich loaded his unfortunate friend with 
more of these incoherent letters. Some women have the magic 
power of charming to rest those metaphysical struggles which 
solitude and reflection are only likely to increase. There is a 
quiet grace in such characters, whose soothing effect is far supe- 
rior to that of physical beauty. Kleist probably would have 
shrunk from any form of violent emotion, where he sought only 
for comfort. But he could fully appreciate that genius of cha- 
racter which seems to have distinguished Fraulein von Zenge— 
a fascination which consisted in that quiet blending of thoughts 
and emotions, so rarely to be found in real life, and as sweet a 
marvel as the harmony of music. It would be cruel to press 
difficulties upon the unwilling attention of most women, whose 
ignorance of the specious fallacies of doubt is to be accounted 
“a virtue instead of a crime,’ and who are unprovided with the 
antidote to neutralize the poison. ‘Tennyson’s warning should 
always be regarded— 


‘ Leave thou thy sister where she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days.’ 


But it would have taken much to disturb the quiet tenour of 
Wilhelmina’s life. Emphatically one of those whom Wallenstein 
designates as the ‘ unreasoning sex,’ her mind was evidently not 
open to argument. She did not dispute any of Kleist’s syllo- 
gisms ; but she drew from them no conclusions whatever. In 
fact, she listened, sympathized, and wondered greatly ; but she 
was not to be affected by her lover's scepticism, any more than he 
could avail himself of her vicarious faith. Fortunately, there 
must be an entire ‘ bouleversement’ of most women's natures, 
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before they can emulate Miss Martineau’s acumen in theological 
controversy. This being the state of the case, every few days 
Kleist made some fresh confidences :— 


‘To-day,’ he writes, from Dresden, ‘I was reading out of doors, 
and the whole landscape lay stretched like a Claude Lorraine at my 
feet ; the flowery ground was like a rich carpet, bordered with ara- 
besques ; the air smelt sweet from the aroma of opening blossoms ; 
and nature looked like some maiden of fifteen years. I had an un- 
speakable longing to receive some drop of joy in my heart, but it was 


as if a whole sea of happiness was gushing by my side, and 1 only 
was desolate.’ 


The gaiety of the Parisians was odious to him. Scornfully he 
writes from Paris about the French ladies :— 


‘Separate from you, my only friend, everything seems frozen over 
with the cold ice of conventionality, which gripes every youthful 
heart like aband of iron. So rare it is, so miserably rare, to see any 
proof of natural feeling amongst these women. They dare only move 
like machines, according to the permission of etiquette ; they do not 
venture to have feelings without the command of the French Govern- 
ment. These fashionable precepts of deportment, these mincing ways 
of speaking, are not for those maidens to whose secret hearts God 
has whispered, teaching them what is right. Ah, it is human to feel 
aud to love! Be guided ever by your own innocent impulses, and do 
not be afraid to love with a noble affection, whatever is noble and 
pure.’ 


Of the chilling effect of this inflated style, and this unnatural 
falsetto in women, he could not speak too strongly. ‘Ce qui est 
‘involontaire, says Madame de Staél, ‘est si beau, quiil est 
‘affreuse d’étre condamné de commander toutes les actions.’ 

The anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, which was cele- 
brated by a brilliant féte in July, 1801, roused his antagonism 
afresh. To celebrate such a tragical scene by triumphal arches, 
decorations, and illuminations, appeared to him the utmost in- 
decency. What, he said, could be more humiliating than the 
paltry attempt to distract the spirit of a nation, by pleasures so 
accumulated as to produce the reaction of disgust? Would not 
Rousseau be bowed down with shame if told that this was his 
work ? 

In his own soul battling with errors, and disquieted by the 
agonies of doubt, Kleist was horrified and astounded when he 
discovered the most celebrated masters of science content to rest 
in the same uncertainty, with perfect and easy indifference. The 
scepticism which was tearing him in pieces, sat like a comfortable 
garment upon their shoulders, ‘This was a cruel discovery. 
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Could any time be less auspicious for preaching the doctrines of 
Kant ? 


‘ All my observations,’ he writes, ‘confirm what my instincts re- 
vealed to me long ago—that the faculty of knowing will never make 
men better or happier ; and I hope this discovery may help me to some 
profitable conclusion. Oh, I can never describe to you the frightful 
impression which this unlicensed immorality in the great world of 
science has produced upon me! What will be the fate of this nation ? 
God only knows. It is as ripe for destruction as was ever any Euro- 
pean nation. Often, when I visit the magnificent libraries, in which 
are the works of Rousseau, Helvetius, and Voltaire, I ask myself— 
What good has their learning effected? Have they been able to 
arrest the wheel which, impelled by some inevitable influence, ever 
rolls nearer and nearer to the abyss? Oh, if all those who have 
written volumes had acted out half the theories which they put in 
their books, the world would surely go better! This everlasting ana- 
lysis of the laws of nature, upon which are concentrated all the intel- 
lectual energies of France, to what will it lead? ... Does the State 
do all this for the love of truth? The State, it knows no other profit 
than that which can calculate at so much percent. It will avail itself 
of the propagation of science, it will apply truth to the arts and 
trades—and to what end? It will make the commodities of life 
more commodious still ; it will sensualize things already too sensuous ; 
it will refine luxury already too refined: and when at last the most 
‘exigeant’ spirit of voluptuousness and effeminacy has nothing more to 
desire—what then? How incomprehensible is the spirit which go- 
verns human nature! Ignorant of science, we tremble before every 
phenomenon of climate ; our life is a prey to the most ferocious beasts ; 
a poisonous plant can kill us; and, as soon as we enter upon the 
domain of science, as soon as we apply our knowledge to protect our 
lives, we are already on the downward path, which conducts to luxury 
and the most destructive vices.’* 


He goes on to consider how far Rousseau was justified in an- 
swering negatively to the question, if the sciences had increased 
the happiness of man, and the strange contradictions which must 
result from his conclusion. 


‘It takes,’ he continues, ‘thousands of years to collect information 
enough to teach us that we have learnt nothing. Must we then forget 
all that we have acquired? . .. Must man be always, like Ixion, 
condemned to roll a wheel which perpetually rebounds? .. . 
Well, then, whatever heaven requires of us that is visible and in- 
dubitable let us perform that first. Let us live as long as there is 
air to breathe; let us enjoy the beauties which bloom around us ; let 
us do all the good we can, for happiness is inseparable from action. 
. . +I only desire these things—liberty, a means of maintenance, 


* This letter forms an important illustration of the truth of Schlegel’s remarks 
on the state of France at this period.—Lectures on Modern History. 
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and domestic happiness. Every day I repeat these wishes, as a monk 
repeats his beads.’ 


To the dry doctrines of Kant, the dreamer had now added the 
sentimental theories of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and the Byronic 
elysium of living in solitudes, far from the dwellings of man, and 
far from the subtleties of science. This idea grows stronger and 
stronger 


‘Would to God,’ he says, ‘I had some quiet home where I might 
retire. I would surrender for it all travelling, all learning, and all 
ambition for ever. For I suffer nothing but pain from this agitated 
heart, which is driven incessantly, like a planet in its orbit, from the 
right hand to the left ; for my whole soul longs, as all creation groans 
after perfection, after rest.’ 


Again he writes :— 


‘TI have entirely given up the search of knowledge for its own sake. 
I cannot tell you how contemptible a mere scholar appears to me, 
when you contrast him with a man who works for the good of his 
species. Thought seems to me of little importance, till it is brought 
to bear upon action. ... Do you know what the ancients did— 
how, when a man had spent fifty years in the wars and political ex- 
citements of life, he retired to his home, and surrendered himself to 
the quiet pleasures of agriculture? Then, and then first, was he wise! 
Amongst the Persian Magi there was a religious law—a man could not 
be pleasing to heaven till he had tilled a field, planted a tree, and reared 
a child.’ 


The wishes of both the lovers were tending in the same direc- 
tion. Wilhelmina had just been reading the books of Rousseau. 
She also sighed after a simple life, which might calm the imagi- 
nation of Kleist. But reserved by nature, with his sensitive 
shyness intensified by solitude and meditation, the despotic poet 
required that the marriage service should be performed before a 
single person was acquainted with the fact. The congratulations 
of relations in his present state would have been jarring to his 
nerves ; and so, to cure the morbid disease of her future husband, 
it was necessary that for some days Wilhelmina should bring sor- 
row into her father’s house. Conscientious as she was, she 
naturally hesitated. One day, in a fitof compunction, the whole 
was explained to her parents, who, irritated and indignant, re- 
quired her to break the ties which united her to Kleist.* 

More miserable than ever, having ruined the happiness of his 
life by the eccentric faults of his character, and with an increase 
of scepticism which was the natural consequence of baffled ten- 


* Mile. von Zenge afterwards became the wife of M. Krug, a well-known pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Leipsic. 
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derness, the unfortunate poet now found it necessary to fly from the 
associations of memory, and to take refuge in Switzerland, where 
he made money by his writings, and solaced himself with the 
companionship of friends. Here he met with Wieland, the son 
of the author of Oberon, the celebrated Zschokke, and Gesner, the 
author of The Death of Abel. These poets have represented him 
as a somewhat singular and chimerical being, but have left us 
the most pleasing accounts of his manners and appearance, as 
well as of his generous and noble traits of character. Zschokke 
contrasts Wieland, with his genial humour and sarcastic wit, with 
Heinrich Kleist, always weighed down by the gravity of the 
deepest problems of existence, yet always simple and well-inten- 
tioned as a child. Goethe, he said, might stand the highest on 
the ladder of fame, the Schlegels and Tieck came next, but Kleist 
and Wieland might be taken as representatives of the new poetic 
genius which would animate the Fatherland. ‘Heinrich von 
‘ Kleist,’ he writes, ‘was one of those singularly constituted 
‘ beings that few people could hate, and that most would be 
‘forced to love. The agreeable expression of his face disguised 
* the mysterious depths of his character; and yet there was some- 
‘thing in his appearance which could not fail to stimulate 
‘ curiosity. On Schiller (whom he visited in his modest retreat 
at Yena) Kleist produced the same agreeable impression, and was 
received with cordiality in that humble cottage, whence unosten- 
tatiously, in quiet retirement, were brought forth so many splendid 
works of genius. Goethe also received him with open arms, and 
caused one of his first pieces (a satirical farce, which lashed some 
of the scandals of the times, entitled The Broken Pitcher) to be 
enacted at Weimar. Yet he who had so easily cured himself of 
any share in the morbid melancholy of his hero, Werter; who, 
haunted by the intolerable gloom of that spot in his park where 
a young girl, Christel von Lasberg, had committed suicide, had 
adorned it with flowers and shrubs ; he, whose selfish enjoyment 
in existence could not bear to be damped by the presence of any 
skeleton at the feast of pleasure, felt the manners of Kleist to be 
absolutely repulsive. ‘ Heinrich von Kleist,’ Goethe acknowledges, 
‘ excited in me no feelings but those of shuddering and horror. 
‘ (Schauder und Abscheu). He produced a most painful sensa- 
‘ tion in my mind—such a sensation as is caused by the sight of 
‘a body beautifully modelled and developed by Nature, but which 
‘has been suddenly seized by some incurable disease.’ From 
the patronage of the writer of Faust (who had, however, managed 
to conceal his strong antipathy), Kleist was soon transferred to the 
honest friendship of the elder Wieland, who loved and encouraged 
him in his literary efforts as if he had been his own son. The 
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delights of poetry had now sufficient power to make the philo- 
sopher forget his mental torments, at least fora time. By the 
fireside at Weimar he composed his first tragedy, entitled 
Robert Guiscard. The enthusiastic Wieland imagined he saw 
in this play a concentration of the talents of A’schylus, Sophocles, 
and Shakspeare! Kleist, he thought, was born to fill the great 
chasm which still existed in German literature, even after the 
advent of Goethe and Schiller. This tragedy, written with such 
delight, was afterwards destroyed by the poet, and consigned, in 
a frenzy of dissatisfaction, to the flames. Another drama, The 
Family of Schroffenstein, was completed about this time, and 
was as remarkable for gloom and horror as were some of his 
fugitive pieces for their gracefulness and ease. On Kleist’s 
reading this poem aloud to an assembled party of his friends, at 
Weimar, one and all were so strangely affected by it, that they 
burst simultaneously into a fit of prolonged and hysterical 
laughter, the poet himself being taken with the same infection. 

Shortly after this, Kleist took a tour in Switzerland with a 
military friend, M. Pfuel, who afterwards became a general, and 
played an honourable part in the political history of Prussia. 
They visited Berne and Thun, but were separated by a furious 
quarrel about the old bone of contention—‘ To be, or not to be !’ 

In the excitement and despair produced by this incident Kleist 
destroyed two other dramas, for which he had already gained 
much admiration, Peter the Hermit, and Leopold of Austria ; 
and, quitting Paris, took a wild journey on foot to Boulogne, 
disdaining the precaution of a passport. Fortunately, he met 
with a friend, who, reminding him of the fate of a Prussian gen- 
tleman, who acting with like imprudence had just been shot as 
a spy, succeeded in restoring him to his senses. Ashamed of 
himself, and filled with bitter self-reproaches, he determined to 
hide himself from the world; and, if report speaks true, actually 
engaged himself as a working cobbler at Coblentz. Time 
elapsed, till his friends believed him dead; when once at Pots- 
dam, at midnight, a wanderer in rags knocked at the house of 
General Pfuel. It was Kleist, dejected and emaciated with 
suffering. The General received him with emotion, and implored 
him to renounce his dreams, and engage in some active occupa- 
tion. Kleist took his advice, and was soon ensconced at Kénigs- 
berg, filling an important post in the administration of finances 
(1805 

A ies but happier episode now commenced in this versatile 
existence. Kleist still occupied himself with writing in his 
leisure hours. At intervals he composed various stories, dramas, 
and political pieces. His fame began to spread; but Germany 
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was too much preoccupied with its own political troubles to listen 
to the songs of the poet. The humiliating yoke of the Emperor 
Napoleon had caused the various German States to renounce 
their intestine quarrels, and to rise as one man to the sound of 
the trumpet of war. 

Heinrich was one of the first to denounce the inaction of the 
Government, and to sympathize with the popular enthusiasm. 
After the battle of Eylau, he exposed his person voluntarily to 
such danger that, in Berlin, he was suspected, arrested by the 
French authorities, and speedily confined in the ‘ Chateau de 
Joux.’ The powerful sketches which have been left us by two 
women (Harriet Martineau and Madame de Staél) of the gloomy 
horrors of this dreary castle, where Toussaint l’Ouverture 
perished in cold and misery, may convince us how calculated this 
imprisonment must have been to develop the seeds of insanity in 
a mind already torn by conflicts with itself. But Kleist did not 
complain; no murmurs of his are recorded in his memoirs. Only 
the Rembrandt-like colours of certain dramas, which were pro- 
bably composed in this dungeon, can hint how cruel must have 
been the sufferings he endured in what Madame de Stael has 
justly named ‘Il’enfer de glace, dans les Alpes.’ The titles of 
these poems were sufficiently suggestive: The Earthquake in 
Chili, and The Bride and Bridegroom at St Domingo. The 
first is simply an historical sketch by a master hand; but in the 
second he gave full licence to the morbid horrors of his fancy. 
Tieck considers it perfect. The most important character is that 
of the murdered negro, whose nobility and innocence are enhanced 
by contrast with the surrounding darkness. 

M. Taillandier does not much approve of the figure which 
France plays in these gloomy paintings. ‘ On voit, he exclaims, 
‘qu’avec son imagination vive et farouche, Henri de Kleist se 
‘représente l'Allemagne entiére emprisonnée comme lui dans un 
cachot.’ 

Probably it was the thought of his uselessness in this impor- 
tant political crisis which drove him almost to frenzy. When, 
after six months’ captivity at Joux, he was once more restored 
to light, air, and sunshine, though still retained under the sur- 
veillance of the French police at Chalons-sur-Marne, it appeared 
to him selfish to rejoice. He writes to a friend—‘ When I have 
‘been reading the dreary columns in the newspapers of the day, 
‘and try, with a heart full of grief, to take up my pen, I ask, as 
‘ Hamlet did of the player, ‘What is Hecuba to me?’ 

In 1808 he was liberated from prison, and was immediately 
received into the house of his friend—the handsome and patriotic 
K6rner. Here he met with another young girl, whose happiness 
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appeared to be bound up with his. He allowed himself to be 
persuaded into thoughts of marriage, but feeling it impossible for 
his affections to be seriously involved again, it cost him no effort 
to propose the same conditions which had been rejected by W. 
von Zenge. A marriage, he said, should be the free union of 
two souls. It should take place without the presence of relations, 
and without the mockery of parade and show. The poor child 
whose feelings were to be consulted in this matter, was so terrified 
by these strange theories, that they almost deprived her of the 
power of speech ; and, impatient at her silence, Kleist broke 
with her abruptly, and relinquished for life all thoughts of 
changing his condition. 

Nevertheless, for the benefit. of the female sex, he deigned to 
write a play which should shadow forth his high ideal of woman- 
hood. The ‘ bizarre’ and wild inspiration of this poetical curi- 
osity cannot be explained without reading it in the original. 
Catherine von Heilbron is apparently under the dominion of 
some mysterious power. She loves Frederic de Strahl, without 
knowing why, like a somnambulist who obeys the will of the 
mesmeriser ; she follows him night and day; she endures all 
hardships ; she saves him from danger; and submits to insults 
and injuries. The plot is laid in the Middle Ages. The curtain rises 
on a night scene in a subterranean cavern, where the Knight 
Frederic is arraigned before the secret society of Saint Vehme, 
and accused of the sin of sorcery. He speedily clears himself 
from blame, and the court breaks up in amazement; whilst the 
unfortunate Catherine is still condemned to follow him through 
heat and cold, to swim streams, and to encounter all the horrors 
of war, as if ravished by a perpetual ecstasy, and subdued by the 
annihilation of her will. This girl of sixteen, with all this, is 
modest, retiring, and submissive. Her happiness appears to be 
in suffering for others; her only fault is her devotion. In the 
grandeur of her self-renunciation (a grandeur which Kleist found 
wanting in his fiancées) she hoped for nothing, being content to 
be unobserved and unnoticed. The dénowement is a happy mar- 
tiage. The absurdity of such a plot would be too ridiculously 
apparent, if the details were not relieved by some of the most 
beautiful touches of poetry. The historical painting (in which 
Kleist always excelled) is exceedingly attractive; the quaint style 
has been compared to a poem of Calderon’s. This drama was per- 
formed with great success on the German theatre, though, 
through the violence and disorder which are too apparent in it, 
itis to be feared that Kleist failed most significantly in accom- 
plishing his object. 

His next work was the Battle of Hermann—a war-cry of in- 
NO. LXIV. cc 
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tense and bitter hatred against the Emperor Napoleon. The 
picture of ancient Germany which Kleist transfers to his paper 
here, is easily to be reconciled with Germany of 1808, likewise 
divided against itself. The Kings of Saxony and Bavaria re- 
present the existing Kings of Prussia and Austria. The insub- 
ordinate act of General York, which did not take place, with all 
its important effects, till after the death of Kleist, was actually 
predicted by the poet in his other political drama, entitled the 
Prince of Hombourg. ‘If I am wrong,’ wrote York to Frederic 
William, ‘I will render up my grey head without a murmur ; for 
myself, my conscience is tranquil.* And Kleist often debated 
in his own mind, ‘What would happen if these colonels, who 
‘command the German army in the service of France, were to 
‘ disobey their sovereigns, and to pass to the camp of the enemy ? 
‘Would they not be treated as if they understood their duties 
‘better than their timid kings? On what side, in such a case, 
‘ would be fidelity ; and, on what side would be treason ?’ 

The Prince of Hombourg is represented as acting with some 
such audacity ? The military law condemns him to die; but 
equity is stronger than law, and Hombourg is absolved. This 
drama is very fine, but Kleist could not wait to see it acted in 
real life. 

The miserable state of his country pressed more and more 
upon his already enfeebled mind. He would sit for hours with 
his head bent, and his arms folded, unconscious of what 
passed around him, in an attitude of the deepest despair. At 
this crisis temptation again assailed him in a singular and subtle 
form. After the sentimental fashion so prevalent in his times, 
Kleist had formed a platonic friendship with a young woman, the 
wife of one of his friends. -Henrietta Vogel was attacked by the 
same moral malady as himself. Weary of life, and hopeless for 
the future, she ceaselessly tempted him with the desire of rest in 
the grave. The miserable visionary, who had all his life been 
contending with his own insanity, was not strong enough to over 
come the incitements of his friend; and he who had formerly 
written with horror and disgust of the wickedness of suicide, was 
forced into it in an evil hour by a mad promise made to the en- 
treaties of an insane woman. The account of this singular act 
of gallantry is as incomprehensible to a sober Englishman as any 
other frenzy in this inconsistent life. ‘Are you sincerely my 
friend ?’ writes Madame Vogel. ‘If you refuse my request, there 
is no other man upon earth who will grant it. Will you be always 
ready to render me a service ?’ ‘ Always,’ answered the poet, with- 
out hesitation. ‘Iam aman, and you have my word.’ ‘ Well, 


* Miilhbach’s Napoleon und Bliicher, 
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then, continues the female maniac, ‘help me out of my misery 
in this life to the happiness of another.’ 

Will it be believed that Heinrich Kleist thought himself 
actually engaged by honour to keep this promise? At any rate 
his reason gave way under this last dilemma. He thought him- 
self alone in the world; he had no religion but an incoherent 
Deism ; he had surrendered all hope of domestic happiness ; his 
country appeared to him on the verge of ruin; and it was of 
little consequence to him that his own death should be necessi- 
tated by the madness of another. 

On the 20th November, 1811, a young man and young woman, 
apparently in good health and spirits, set out by the coach from 
Berlin, and alighted in the neighbourhood of Potsdam. They 
supped gaily on the borders of a lake, a spot remarkable for its 
picturesque beauty. They had not been long alone when the 
neighbours heard two reports ofa pistol. Still they suspected no 
harm ; they thought it must have been some game, the strangers 
seemed so cheerful and happy. But a few hours afterwards, the 
servants who came from the inn to attend them, found two 
corpses ; that of the woman was stretched in the hollow trunk of 
an old tree, which had been recently struck by lightning; her 
hands were folded on her breast. The man was kneeling near, 
himself shot through the head. A few minutes afterwards, a car- 
riage appeared coming at a tremendous pace from Berlin, and 
two men rushed into the hotel. ‘Where are they?’ was the 
anxious question; the answer, ‘Both dead!’ In the words of 
one of his biographers: ‘ The lugubrious fool who was guilty of 
‘this double murder was no other than a writer, a dramatic poet 
‘ of very high reputation, the dark and mysterious Heinrich von 
‘ Kleist.’ 

The event created a terrible sensation in Germany. Psycholo- 
gists were puzzled with the attempt to solve the enigma of this 
horrible drama. 

‘Kleist,’ says M. Mundt, ‘ was a political Werter.’ The love 
which caused his death was the desperate passion of patriotism. 
His Charlotte was Germany, Germany conquered by Napoleon, 
and debased by intestine divisions, Biilow and Tieck seem to 
take this view of the subject. But if this opinion were correct, 
his conduct would still be that of a fool, or of a weak man and a 
coward, who sank under his burden instead of carrying it. <A 
year after he had blown out his brains Germany was free from 
the domination of France. 

The conduct of General York (counteracting the indecision of 
the vacillating king) had opened the floodgates of liberty, and 
roused the enthusiasm of his countrymen. Schleiermache 
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Fouqué, and others had joined their efforts successfully to those 
of the students and peasants. Frederick-William was placing 
the wreath of victory on the tomb of that wife who had died 
broken-hearted for the afflictions of her country. The hoary 
hairs of the veteran Bliicher were crowned with more than earthly 
glory. And as M. Taillandier remarks, if the author of the 
Batile of Hermann could have waited, he might have died like a 
man, by the side of Theodore Korner, on the field of Dresden. 
We must beware how we turn guilt into romance by the conside- 
ration of fortuitous circumstances. The moral of Kleist’s death 
lies deeper; and we can only eliminate it by the analysis of his 
previous character and conduct. 

The life of this unfortunate visionary bears some analogy 
to those of Chatterton, Byron, Shelley, and Edgar Poe. These 
men, various in character, principle, and action, had all some 
points in common. We may mention (speaking generally) their 
passionate natures, their morbid melancholy, and the romantic 
events of their lives. That of Kleist exceeded them all in 
tragedy. The shattered constitution of the American reveller 
sank under the effects of a drunken debauch. But the unfor- 
tunate German misanthrope, rendered desperate by the infidelity 
born of false philosophy, committed murder and suicide in a fit 
of temporary insanity. The account is fraught with horror ; but 
the lesson is too great to be forgotten. 

It is sad to see a beautiful building falling into decay, with 
only the ‘ shuddering ivy’ clinging to its mouldering walls. It is 
melancholy to behold Nature herself, like a dumb and deserted 
ruin, with stagnant marshes and barren pastures, like those which 
surround that city, the once mistress of the world, whence St. 
Peter's looks forth like a mausoleum over some magnificent 
cemetery. But it is awful to witness the overthrow of a human 
mind, like a temple which is destroyed in the midst of its glory, 
left to be matted with ‘weeds and tangled briars, among which 
things noisome crawl and live.’ 

Kirke White, in one of his youthful essays, after remarking 
how adventitious are the circumstances which call the powers of 
mind into action, comforts himself with regard to every genius 
unknown by the consideration that, if known, his talents must 
have been hurtful either to himself or mankind. The evil incli- 
nations of the majority of men are in some measure compensated 
by the obtuseness of their intellects or the sluggishness of their 
natures. But the fire and animation of genius are, as dynamical 
forces, powerful either for good or for evil. 

Gutenburg, in his remarkable dream, fancied he heard a voice 
lamenting over his great, but fatal discovery of printing ; the 
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execution of which would be good only if man were not depraved. 
For, as he reflected in dismay, to lend arms to those who misuse 
them must be to participate in crime. His simplicity could not 
have foreseen the ‘ half-maniacal transports,’ the ‘ uneasy tracing 
of feverish dreams’ and wild ideas, which, in later ages, would 
circulate from mind to mind by aid of the type he had discovered. 

And it was, perhaps, as well that the sanguine prophecies of 
Wieland, and the hopeful prognostications of the friends of 
Kleist, with regard to his poetical career, were destined never to 
be realized. Inferior to few of his contemporaries in the style and 
brilliancy of his genius, the fragments of his writings which will 
descend to posterity, are fated to bear the marks of his infirmities 
of character, and will rank rather as literary curiosities than as 
dramatic masterpieces.* 

Yet his history has meaning, it throws light upon an important 
historical epoch, whilst it adds another to the numerous demon- 
strations we already possess of the necessity of some unvarying 
standard of good, to guide us through the perplexities and temp- 
tations of life. Have all the recondite books ever written, or all 
the learned disquisitions of philosophy, ever calmed the whirl- 
winds of earthly passion, or satisfied the keen cravings of the 
soul after something higher than itself? ‘In Cicero, Plato, 
and other writers,’ remarks St. Augustine, ‘I meet with many 
‘things acutely said, but in none do I find these words —‘ Come 
‘unto me, and I will give you rest.’ ’ 


Art. V.—The Lake Regions of Central Africa. A Picture of Ex- 
ploration. By Ricuarp F. Burton, Captain H. M. I. Army, 
Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
2 vols. London: Longman and Co. 


Tue history of African discovery is a history of great sacrifices 
and small results. Looking back upon the early labour of Park 
and Parry, Clapperton and Lander, and running through the list 
of adventurous spirits who, since their time, have encountered 
almost every conceivable form of toil and danger in the prose- 
cution of geographical problems which still remain unsolved, we 
open with grave misgivings every new record of exploration in 

* The historical tale entitled Michael Kohihaas is, however, marked by fewer 


of these deficiencies, whilst in its simplicity and grace it will remind the reader of 
Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen. 
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that dismal continent. It is true that considerable accessions 
have been made to our knowledge of Africa. A map that was 
nearly a blank thirty or forty years ago, is now populous with 
names of towns, villages, stations, rivers, and mountains. We 
have penetrated the deserts, pierced the jungles, tracked the 
course of the Arab merchants, made acquaintance with numerous 
tribes, and acquired some desultory information about the natural 
history of the country and the domestic condition of the people. 
This is clear gain as far as it goes; but few practical advantages 
have yet flowed from it, and incalculable revolutions of time and 
circumstances must elapse before we can hope to draw Africa into 
our system, if, indeed. the impediments to such a consummation 
be not absolutely insuperable. We may discover the coy foun- 
tain of the White Nile, and accomplish the survey of rivers whose 
very existence is at present a speculation ; but whether we shall 
ever be able to establish a permanent and secure trade with the 
interior, or to redeem the natives from their revolting superstitions, 
are questions of a wholly different complexion. Nevertheless, it 
is our duty to persevere ; and happily many of the difficulties 
that formerly beset us are removed or diminished. Something 
has been done to soften the rigours, if not to curtail the area, of 
the slave trade; heroic efforts have been made, and are still 
making, to plant Christianity amongst the natives ; and the face 
of the white man is known over nearly all parts of the pestiferous 
surface to which we have dedicated so many costly expeditions 
and valuable lives. Livingstone, Petherick, Speke, and Grant, 
are at this moment engaged in carrying forward investigations in 
different directions ; and the activity thus put in motion must 
tend to facilitate the progress, and reduce the risk, of future 
explorers. The worst of African travelling is over; and Captain 
Burton’s narrative, now before us, which describes the last enter: 
prise completed under English auspices, shows that, although the 
horrors of the climate are as formidable as ever, the passage up 
the country is, in other respects, less hazardous. 

The expedition set out from Zanzibar in June, 1857, landing 
at Kaole on the opposite coast, and proceeding to Kazeh, the 
great depot of the Arab merchants, from whence they took a 
direct westerly route to Zanganyika Lake or ‘Sea of Ujiji,’ the 
extreme point of the journey. The whole extent of ground 
traversed is roughly estimated at between 900 and 1000 miles, 
divided into five regions, distinguished from each other by certain 
varieties of climate and formation. The expedition consisted of 
two Englishmen, Captains Burton and Speke, two half-caste 
Goanese ‘ boys,’ a couple of Negro gun-carriers, and eight Baloch 
mercenaries. The worst presages met the little party at starting; 
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but they pushed on against all obstacles and ill-omens. The 
country presented few picturesque points, the atmosphere was laden 
with agues and fevers, and the way had to be fought through 
incessant squabbles with the natives by an adroit interplay of 
bribery and menaces. The two Europeans suffered severely 
from prostration. ‘Sunstrokes were of common occurrence, and 
fainting fits and marsh fevers followed. A glance at the scenery 
by which they were generally surrounded will sufficiently indicate 
the nature of the risks they had to encounter in this way. The 
picture may be hung up as a fair representation of the usual 
features of the landscapes, at once ‘hideous and grotesque,’ 
through which the early part of their journey lay :— 


‘The general appearance is a mingling of bush and forest, which, 
contracting the horizon to a few yards, is equally monotonous to the 
eye and palling to the imagination. The black greasy ground, veiled 
with thick shrubbery, supports in the more open spaces screens of 
tiger and spear-grass, twelve and thirteen feet high, with every blade 
a finger’s breadth ; and the towering trees are often clothed from root 
to twig with huge epiphytes, forming heavy columns of densest 
verdure, and clustering upon the tops in the semblance of enormous 
birds’ nests. The foot-paths, in places ‘dead’—as the natives say— 
with encroaching bush, are crossed by Ilianas, creepers, and climbers, 
thick as coir-cables, some connecting the trees in a curved line, others 
stretched straight down the trunks, others winding in all directions 
around their supports, frequently crossing one another like network, 
and stunting the growth of even the vivacious calabash, by coils like 
rope tightly encircling its neck. The earth, ever rain-drenched, emits 
the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, and in some parts the traveller 
might fancy a corpse to be hidden behind every bush. To this sad 
picture of miasma the firmament isa fitting frame: a wild sky, whose 
heavy purple nimbi, chased by rafales and chilling gusts, dissolve in 
large-dropped showers ; or a dull, dark grey expanse, which lies like 
a pall over the wild.’ 


The local tribes of the maritime region—which stretches from 
the coast to the mountain-chain of Usugara—are the Wazaramo 
and the Wak’hutu, and a great sub-tribe, who rejoice in the sug- 
gestive designation of Waziraha. In addition to these, there is 
a floating population composed of two minor immigrant tribes, 
but they are insignificant in numbers and influence. The Waza- 
ramo, who include within themselves many sub-tribes, are the 
richest and most powerful of all the inhabitants of this region. 
They are chiefly distinguished by their overwhelming sebaceous 
odour, the wild and staring expression of their coarse features, 
their loose and lounging gait, and, above all, by their peculiar 
method of dressing their hair, which is matted together by means 
of an ocherous clay mixed with the honey of the castor-bean. 
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When this primitive pomatum is nearly dry, it is pulled out to 
the ends of numerous wiry twists, which are fixed to stand out 
horizontally, the whole head being thus made to resemble the 
thatch of a circular summer-house, such as we see dropped into 
a shady place in an English garden. These people are of a turbu- 
lent and impracticable character, and subsist chiefly by the pillage 
they commit upon merchants and travellers under pretence of dues. 
They appear to be the only tribe up to this point that may be 
said to dress well, or to dress at all. Their proximity to the 
coast has brought them so much into contact with traders, that 
they have acquired some ostentatious notions of costume, which 
their wealth enables them to cultivate to an extravagant height. 
A loin-cloth of unbleached cotton, stained with their favourite 
colour, a dirty yellow ; girdles and bead necklaces of various tints ; 
white disks, made from sea-shells, and worn on the forehead or 
the neck ; massive rings on the wrist, and tight collars of bright 
colours, like a cravat, round the neck, constitute the principal 
articles that enter into their toilette; the men being, moreover, 
usually armed to the teeth with spears, bows, arrows, and daggers, 
and muskets when they can get them. In other social aspects 
they are similarly in advance of their neighbours. Their settle- 
ments are palisaded with almost an European air of security, and 
although their habitations are, in reality, hardly above the average 
of an English cow-house, they possess some rude conveniences 
and resources that have never even visited the dreams of sundry 
tribes farther off in the interior. Their morals, we are sorry to 
say, have not kept pace with their apparel and their huts. 
Marriage is not even an institution amongst them. It is a trans- 
action over which one party alone exercises any control. The 
man can dissolve the union at pleasure, without assigning, or 
having, any reason whatever ; and so completely is the dispen- 
sation of household life confided to his irresponsible discretion, 
that he may have as many, or as few, wives as he chooses. 

The Wak’hutu are altogether an inferior people Their bleared 
eyes betray perpetual intoxication ; cloth or cotton are almost 
unknown amongst them. They live miserably ; their villages are 
filthy ; and their straggling hovels are worse than Irish pigsties. 
The only particular in which their sub tribe, the Waziraha, are 
distinguished from them, is the greater profusion of beard. The 
. Wazirahé beard is a marvel amongst Africans. 

Of the immigrant tribes, the Wadoe are the chief ; once formid- 
able, but now broken and dispersed. These people retain some 
of the distinctive traits we are accustomed to associate with 
aboriginal life. They are wild and savage in appearance, and 
hardly less so in manners and customs. They drink out of 
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human skulls, and bury their great men in a sitting posture, with 
a forefinger projected above the earth. We are here upon slave 
ground, and find the old burial superstition still observed of inter- 
ring a living male and female slave with the dead chief, the one to 
cut fuel for him, and the other to support his head on her lap. 

Arrived at Zungomero, which is the extreme point of the first 
or maritime region, we are in the commercial centre of the eastern 
region, upon the great slave-track, which, in all aspects of life, 
offers a melancholy and violent contrast to the comparative 
freedom of the south. The place is well situated for tratfic. It 
lies on an angle of the main trunk road, and must be visited by 
all the caravans up and down, so that, in the travelling season, it 
is generally crowded. Abominable as it is to look upon, or to 
rest in, its importance as a halt for refitting and laying in pro- 
visions, cannot be too highly prized. Here our travellers com- 
pleted their final preparations for the expedition, and having 
formed their caravan, commenced their journey to the Usagara 
Mountains on the 7th of August. A laborious march of five 
hours over a sandy soil, sweating and smoking with hot springs, 
had to be accomplished before they reached the nearest point of 
ascent ; and neither of our Englishmen were in condition for 
such an undertaking, being prostrated by miasma, and hardly 
able to sit their asses. An unexpected compensation, however, 
awaited them. They no sooner approached the mountains than 
health was restored as if by magic. The leaden clouds and clammy 
mists of the Zungomero flats were suddenly exchanged for fresh 
mountain air and bright skies ; and the salutary effect upon the 
nerves, strength, and appetite of the travellers was instantaneous. 
But matters did not improve as they advanced beyond this 
delectable spot, Mzizi Mdogo, where they reposed a whole day tu 
enjoy themselves. On the way they were shocked by the sight of 
numerous skeletons, picked clean to the bone, of porters who had 
perished in the same track from starvation or disease. The sani- 
tarium, it seems, has its special maladies; and smallpox and 
ague balance the delights of balmy breezes and a clear atmosphere. 
The expedition suffered in common with all the troops of human 
beings that traverse this country. Some of the porters hired at 
Zungomero died off, and every now and then a baggage ass, pro- 
bably a greater loss, was found to have strayed away irrecoverably, 
or to be unable to proceed any farther. 

On the 28rd August, towards evening, after traversing a lateral 
plain between two ranges of the mountains, they heard the sound 
of a drum, the usual indication of a native village, which was the 
last thing they expected to find in so desolate a neighbourhood. 
Threading their way through an intricate network of tracks, they 
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came upon the debris of a once flourishing village, presenting a 
pitiable spectacle of recent destruction. The huts were rent in 
fragments and half burnt down, the ground was strewn with 
broken furniture, nets, and drums; and though no traces of blood 
were visible, it was evident that a. recent outrage upon a large 
scale had been committed there, apparently the work of Moslem 
kidnappers. Two of the terrified villagers, who had escaped alive, 
were seen lurking in the jungle, not daring to revisit the wreck 
of their homes. The slaves and porters employed by the expe- 
dition were so little affected by this tragic scene that they spent 
the night, singing, dancing, and helping themselves to whatever 
they could find in the midst of the ruins. 

On through swamps and jungles, over-nullahs and up mountain 
tracks to Rumuma, one of the resting-places of the caravans, 
where provisions are comparatively abundant, and the natives are 
quite alive to the advantages of their market. Troops of them 
came down from the hills, loaded with fowls and vegetables, and 
hauling along goats, bullocks, and sheep; and their Sultan, a 
small grizzled man, with eyes reddened by drink, and straggling, 
dishevelled hair, paid a visit to Captain Burton, and insisted 
upon making brotherhood with one of his men, a strange cere- 
mony which consists in letting a little blood on both sides, and 
mutually tasting it, the solemn barbarity terminating in an ex- 
change of presents. The climate of Rumuma was a pleasant 
change, after-the incessant rains of the valleys, and the dense 
fogs and mists of the mountain ranges near ; but the charm was 
only the charm of change, the climate being subject to the most 
violent extremes, ranging from 80° and 90° F. in the day to 48° F. 
in the tent at night, ‘a killing temperature in these latitudes,’ 
says Captain Burton, ‘to half-naked and houseless men.’ The 
effects were speedily visible in the sickness that broke out amongst 
the porters, several of whom were seized with violent headaches 
and preliminary symptoms of smallpox. 

They had now passed two parallel ranges of the mountains, 
and were en route over the plain that leads to the Rubeho, a third 
range.. Here they found symptoms of cultivation that might have 
recalled the memory of healthier climes: bee-hives hanging to 
the branches of trees, water-melons ripening on the flat roofs of 
the villages, pumpkins and cucumbers in profusion, and comfor- 
table huts. There was very little improvement, however, in the 
temperature ; and the place was eaten up by termites, which 
became troublesome to them here, for the first time in their 
journey. These termites are quite as active and as irresistible as 
the red ants of Ceylon. They abound in the red moist clay soils, 
and cool damp places, and are endowed with extraordinary powers 
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of destruction. Some of the achievements related of them are 
entitled to record amongst the wonders of natural history. They 
have drilled a hard clay-bench, till they metamorphosed it into a 
sieve, in a single night ; reduced bundles of reeds in a few hours 
to a mass of mud; and with incredible rapidity, destroyed straps, 
mats, umbrellas, and cloths, perforating, pulverizing or tearing 
them to rags, according to the nature of the texture. 

Upon the plain which the expedition was now crossing, water 
was rarely to be found; and under these circumstances it is 
customary for caravans to resort to what is called the ‘ tirikeza,’ 
or afternoon march, one of the severest inflictions of African 
travelling. This march starts from a place where there is water, 
and the preparations for it, which last two or three hours, begin 
before noon; at length, when everything is packed and ready, 
the travellers indulge in a parting drink, and filling their gourds, 
set out under the fiery sun. The journey is long, as the porters 
wish to make the next morning’s march, which leads to water, as 
short as they can. It is often deep midnight before they arrive 
at their destination, exhausted, lacerated by the conflict with the 
jungle, and sometimes lamed by dangerous slips in the innume- 
rable holes and cavities dug by field-rats and other races of 
burrowing vermin. 

Having successfully accomplished their march on the 3rd 
September, the expedition reached the ‘ Windy Pass,’ at the foot 
of the third range of the Usugara Mountains, on the following 
day. Loud was the rejoicing at the happy termination of the 
much-dreaded ‘tirikeza.’ The climate was as bad as that of 
Rumuma—a furnace by day, a refrigerator by night ; but what of 
that? They lay in a cheerful ravine, from the settlements above 
which the inhabitants flocked down to barter animals and grain, 
and their eyes were gladdened, for the first time since they left 
the coast, with visions of milk, honey, and clarified butter. It is 
not necessary to have travelled in Africa to be able to appreciate 
the delight with which the men celebrated their arrival at this 
place, staying up half the night, beating drums and singing old 
monotonous tipsy songs. On the next morning there arrived on 
the same spot a dozen caravans of about four hundred porters, 
with whom, in spite of the jealousies inseparable from such 
meetings, the carriers of the expedition immediately fraternized. 
Great was the hubbub and hilarity that ensued, and stunning to 
English ears must have been the shrill gossip of desert and swamp 
which on that happy occasion awoke the echoes of the quiet 
ravine. 

Perhaps the enjoyment of this short rest was enhanced by the 
reflection that the greatest labour of all lay directly before them. 
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From their camp in the valley they could gaze upon the almost 
perpendicular path scarring the face of the mountain, up which 
they and their loaded asses were next to toil. ‘Trembling with 
‘ ague,’ says Captain Burton, ‘ with swimming heads, ears deafened 
‘by weakness, and limbs that could hardly support us, we con- 
‘templated this prospect with dogged despair.’ But on the 10th 
September, they took courage, and began to breast the ‘ Pass 
Terrible’ of the Rubeho range. It was fearful work, the asses 
stumbling at every step, and the men scaling a precipice of rolling 
stones at a rate which seemed never likely to reach the top. Then, 
in the midst of their labour, exhausted by thirst, illness, and 
fatigue, the war-cry rang out suddenly from hill to hill, and 
broken files of archers and spearmen, armed to the teeth, streamed 
down the paths in all directions, to take advantage of the departure 
of the caravan for a predatory excursion amongst the villages, 
Fortunately the travellers were permitted to prosecute their way, 
and at the end of six hours they arrived at the summit. Captain 
Speke, of all the party, seems to have suffered most. He made 
the ascent, almost in a state of coma, by the help of two or three 
supporters, and two days of violent delirium followed before he 
was able to resume the journey in his hammock. 

The descent of the western slopes of the mountains was 
laborious, but easy in comparison with the previous ascent. The 
track lay among boulders and great stones, winding down into 
the Dungomaro, or ‘Devil's Glen,’ which opens out upon the 
plains of Ugogo, where the second region of the journey terminates. 
Of all the scenes through which they had passed the ‘ Devil's 
Glen’ is the most remarkable. It is described as a large crevasse 
in lofty rocks of flint and grey granite, the bottom strewn with 
blocks, and the sides lined with narrow ledges of brown humus 
supporting dwarf cactus and stunted thorny trees, high stony 
peaks towering over all, and closing in the view on every side. 
As they advanced, the huge boulders rose perpendicularly to the 
height of upwards of a hundred feet, and the flooring took the 
character of a sheet of shining and shelving rock, with broad 
fissures and steep drops and basins, cut by the friction of the 
torrents. Gradually the tall stone walls gave way to low earth 
banks, clad with gum trees, and the glen, becoming broad and 
smooth, swept away verging southwards into the plain. 

The region through which we have now passed, from Zungomero 
to Ugogi, is called the mountain region. Upon the whole it is 
more agreeable, from its variety of surface, climate, and culti- 
vation, than the monotonous and sickly verdure of the maritime 
country. So far as the local tribes are concerned, there is little 
to choose between them. The Waragara, the chief clan of these 
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upland districts, are riotous and cowardly. In the higher slopes 
they are fine fellows to look at, and fulfil the ideal of the hardy 
mountaineer—in appearance at all events; but in the swampy 
lowlands they are sunk in the depths of African degradation. 
Their development of beard transcends that of the Waziraha ; and 
their costume, if not more splendid than that of some of their 
neighbours, presents a greater variety of fashions. 

Ugogi, at which the expedition now halted, is 2760 feet above 
the level. of the sea, and is surrounded by a country tolerably rich 
in grain and cattle; but being a great gathering point for caravans, 
and being frequently harried by marauders on account of its fer- 
tility, provisions are not always to be had in proportion to the 
actual produce of the place. This uncertainty presented a for- 
midable consideration to our travellers, who had to look forward 
to a march of four days before they could reach a spot where 
either provisions or water could be procured. But they happened 
to arrive in Ugogi at a lucky moment, and were able to provide 
themselves, before they resumed their labour, with grain for six 
days and water for one night. The Ziwa was the spot where the 
water was to be found. It had been described by the Arabs met 
en route as a noble sheet of water, capable of floating a man-of- 
war; but it was found to be a mere shallow pond, not more than 
800 yards in diameter, which at some seasons became perfectly 
dry, nothing remaining but a parched bed of cracked mud. Here 
caravans encamp whenever there is any water to be had; and here 
the system of black-mail begins to be systematically enforced. 
Hitherto the chiefs of the native tribes were satistied with presents, 
sometimes, indeed, rather roughly exacted ; but at Ziwa, tribute 
is openly taken by force, if it be not yielded willingly. There is 
no fixed tariff, the rate being regulated by the condition and sup- 
posed wealth of the traveller. Disputes always arise between 
the authorities of the place and their victims; and Captain 
Burton’s party were delayed four days in discussing the question 
of organized plunder. Similar stoppages occurred at all the posts 
and villages through which they passed in traversing the third 
region, which bears throughout the name of Ugogo. The worst 
case of black-mail they had to encounter was at a place called 
Nyika, or the Wilderness, where there resides a sort of ogre, 
popularly known as Short Shanks, who is the terror of all 
strangers. This petty tyrant is the most powerful of all the chiefs 
of this region, and is described as a short, elderly man, nearly 
bald, of the colour of chocolate, and built very much like a duck. 
The difficulty of doing business with him arises from his habit of 
dividing his day into two parts, in one of which he is always 
surly and unreasonable on the matter of terms, and in the other 
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always drunk, when he refuses to transact any negotiations what- 
ever. The consequence is that the caravans are compelled to 
wait upon his humours, and are sometimes forced to work in his 
fields before he will consent to receive his black-mail. 
travellers were detained five days at this clearing, and were fortu- 
nate at last in being allowed to escape with a lighter mulct than 
might have been expected under the circumstances. 

The entry of the caravan into the Tura Nullah, a populous 
settlement at the extremity of the third region, is highly charac- 
teristic, although the main element that animates the scene is 
common to the village life of more civilized communities. 


‘ Presently we reached a large expanse of pillar stones, where the 
van had halted, in order that the caravan might make its first appear- 
ance with dignity. Ensued a clearing, studded with large stockaded 
villages, peering over tall hedges of dark green milk-bush, fields of 
maize and millet, manioc, gourds, and water-melons, and showing 
numerous flocks and herds, clustering around the shallow pits. 
ple swarmed from their abodes, young and old hustling one another 
3 better stare; the man forsook his loom, and the girl her hoe, and 
for the remainder of the march we were escorted by a tail of screaming 
boys and shouting adults; the males almost nude, the women, bare to 
the waist, and clothed onl knee-deep in kilts, accompanied us, puffing 
pipes the while, striking t 
and ejaculating their wonder in strident expressions of ‘ Hi! hi!—Hui! 
ih!’ and ‘ Ha!—a!—a!’’ 


According to the immemorial custom of that part of the 
country, the porters took immediate possession of the nearest 
large village, the guests dispersing themselves through the courts 
and compounds of which it was composed. The two Europeans 
were placed under a wall-less roof, bounded on one side by the 
village palisade, and here the mob stationed themselves to stare, 
relieving one another from morning till night; ‘ making me feel,’ 
says Captain Burton, ‘like the denizen of a menagerie.’ 

The fourth region carries us into Unyamwezi, the Land of the 


Our 


The 


eir hoes with stones, crying ‘Beads! beads!’ 


Upon entering this country they were warned by an 


Arab merchant of the dangers they would have to encounter from 
the natives, and it was suggested to them that their escort was 
not strong enough. But the intrepid explorers were not to be 
daunted; nor does it appear that there was much ground for 
alarm, as they suffered no further interruption than a little pillage, 
against which they cannot be said to have been quite secure at 
any part of their route. _ 

They had now been out 184 days, and had marched nearly 600 
miles, when, on the 7th November, they arrived at Kizeh, the 
great centre of commerce of Eastern Unyamwezi, and the emporium 
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of the Omani merchants. The entry into this place was much 
the same as that into Tura Nullah, but on a grander scale; for 
Kizeh is a city in the desert compared with the settlements through 
which they had hitherto passed. It is striking enough to con- 
template the whole company of the caravan, when they came 
within a certain distance of one of these human oases, collecting 
together, putting on their finery, and arranging the order of their 
procession, so that they shall make the most effective display of 
their resources. On this occasion they had been marching since 
dawn ; and it was eight o’clock a.m. when they halted at a little 
village to make the necessary preparations for their entry into 
Kizeh. The preliminaries being settled, and the porters got 
into their places, the whole body began to move in a snake-like 
line over the plain, with flags flying, horns blowing, and muskets 
ringing, and, to augment the uproar, everybody shouting at the 
top of his voice. As they approached the settlement, they were 
received with a genuine Arab welcome. 


‘The road was lined with people who attempted to vie with us in 
volume and variety of sound; all had donned their best attire, and 
with such luxury my eyes had been long unfamiliar. Advancing, I 
saw several Arabs standing by the wayside; they gave the Moslem 
salutation, and courteously accompanied me for some distance.’ 


Having given the travellers a clear day to rest, and to dismiss 
their porters, the principal Arab merchants paid them a visit on the 
following morning. This was not a mere matter of hollow show 
and politeness, but of practical hospitality. 


‘Nothing could be more encouraging than the reception experienced 
from the Omani Arabs; striking, indeed, was the contrast between 
the open-handed hospitality and the hearty good-will of this truly 
noble race, and the niggardness of the savage and selfish African—it 
was heart of flesh after heart of stone. A goat and a load of the fine 
white rice grown in the country were the normal prelude to a visit, 
and to offers of service which proved something more than a mere 
vox et preterea nihil. Whatever I alluded to, onions, plantains, 
limes, vegetables, tamarind-cakes, coffee from Karagwah, and similar 
articles, only to be found amongst the Arabs, were sent at once, and 
the very name of payment would have been an insult.’ 


The situation of Kizeh in the plain of Unyanyembe, the central 
and principal province of the Land of the Moon, appears to offer 
singular advantages for the purposes which drew its residents 
together. The plain, which is 3480 feet above sea-level, has open 
communications to the north, south, and west by well-traversed 
diverging lines, and its favourable position as a safe centre for 
commercial operations has gradually made it the head quarters of 
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the Omani, or pure Arabs, who not only form establishments here, 
but in many cases remain personally in charge of their depots, 
while their factors and slaves travel about the country executing 
their commissions. The plain contains several villages and 
settlements, but nothing that deserves the name of a town. 
There are clusters of native hovels dispersed about, each bearing 
the name of its chief; a little colony of Arab merchants called 
Maroti, consisting of four large houses; and in the midst the 
settlement of Kizeh, which is described as a scattered collection 
of six large hollow oblongs, with central courts, garden-plots, 
store-rooms, and outhouses for the slaves. As the Arabs who 
frequent this place are visitors, and not colonists, they do not 
accumulate and gather strength, and their numbers are at all 
times so precarious that they maintain their position rather by 
prestige than by force. They live comfortably, and their mode of 
life has even an air of splendour in comparison with the squalor 
by which they are surrounded. These Arab dwellings stand out 
conspicuously in the desolation by which they are surrounded. 


‘The houses, though single-storied, are large, substantial, and 
capable of defence. Their gardens are extensive and well-planted; 
they receive regular supplies of merchandize, comforts, and luxuries from 
the coast; they are surrounded by troops of concubines and slaves, 
whom they train to divers crafts and callings ; rich men have riding- 
asses from Zanzibar, and even the poorest keep flocks and herds. * * 
The houses are Moslem modifications of the African Tembe, somewhat 
superior in strength and finish. The deep and shady outside-verandah, 
supported by stout uprights, shelters a broad bench of raised earth-work, 
where men sit to enjoy the morning cool and the evening serenity, 
and where they pray, converse, and transact their various avocations. 
A portcullis lets down, composed of two massive planks, with chains 
thick as a ship’s cable—a precaution rendered nec by the presence 
of wild slaves—leads into the carzah, or vestibule. The only furniture 
is a pair of clay benches extending along the right and left sides, with 
pillar-shaped terminations of the same material ; over these, when visitors 
are expected, rich mats and rugs are spread.’ 


The interior consists of a square or oblong, opening upon a 
courtyard ; the rooms have neither doors nor windows, and are 
lighted by bulls’-eyes, which serve as loopholes in case of need. 
There are separate lodgings for the harem, the slaves live in out- 
houses, and the stores and merchandize are kept in a dark closet. 
The interior is gloomy enough ; but it must be remembered that 
these establishments are built for safety as well as enjoyment. 

The party were delayed at Kizeh, by illness and perplexities 
about their attendants, from the 8th of November to the 14th of 
December, when they resumed their journey. The first impression 
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we receive on this route is that of the Arcadian character of the 
climate, scenery, and life. The picture is probably a little over- 
charged. 

‘The sunset hour in the ‘Land of the Moon,’ is replete with 
enjoyment. The sweet and balmy breeze floats in waves, like the 
draught of a fan; the sky is softly and serenely blue; the fleecy 
clouds, stationary in the upper firmament, are robed in purple and gold; 
and the beautiful blush, crimsoning the west, is reflected by all the 
features of earth. At this time all is life. The vulture soars with 
silent flight, high in the blue expanse; the small birds preen them- 
selves for the night, and sing their evening hymns; the antelopes 
prepare to crawl in the bush; the cattle and flocks frisk and gambol, 


whilst driven from their pastures; and the people busy themselves 
with simple pleasures that end the day.’ 


At the end of a fortnight, the travellers arrived at Mesne, the 
commercial centre of Western Unyamwezi, and capital of the 
coast Arabs as Unyanyambe is of the Omani. Itis rather a more 
important place than Kizeh and its surrourding hovels, and 
boasts of an African bazaar, an open space -héjween the houses 
where bullocks are slaughtered daily, and.» vegetable market is 
held. There is a little industry, also, ‘at Mesne, consisting: ¢fthe 
manufacture of cloths, coarse mats, clay pipé-heads, aiid ‘ifon- 
mongery. But the place is steeped in the grossest debauchery, 
and at the end of twelve days the Englishmen were glad to make 
their escape into the open country. At Solola, one of the dead- 
liest localities in the district, they were delayed three days more 
in order to lay in a two months’ supply of rice, it being difficult 
to obtain rice farther west. At this place, in consequence of the 
mutinous and disorderly conduct of the retinue, some of whom 
had entered into a conspiracy to prevent the expedition from em- 
barking on the ‘Sea of Ujiji, to ascertain the limits of which 
was the main object of the expedition, the slaves who had been 


hired for six months were dismissed as a measure of precaution, — 


and the expedition resumed its march without them on the 16th 
January, 1858. At Kajjanjeri, another pestilential spot, Cap- 
tain Burton, who had been previously ill, was struck down by 
an attack of palsy and muscular contraction, which lasted ten 
days, and which left its traces on him fora year. Soon after- 
wards, Captain Speke, whose strength had been terribly reduced by 
fever, was assailed by inflammatory ophthalmia. Indeed, the record 
of adventures is darkened all throughout by similar episodes of 
physical suffering. There was nothing for it, however, but to push 
on, well or ill ; and by persevering marches they reached Ugaga, 
on the banks of the Malagarazi River, where they were exposed 
to fresh extortions not only from the chief, who is lord of. the 
NO. LXIV. DD 
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river and the ferry, but from the ferrymen themselves, who are 
quite equal to the most accomplished Europeans in the enormity 
of their frauds and over-charges. Having crossed the river at 
this point, the travellers entered the fifth, or last region, which 
was to conduct them to Tanganyika Lake, or, as it is otherwise 
called, the Sea of Ujjiji. 

A backward glance at the general aspect of the Land of the 
Moon, through which we have just passed, confirms the impres- 
sion it makes in the first instance. 


‘The Land of the Moon, which is the garden of central inter- 
tropical Africa, presents an aspect of peaceful rural beauty, which 
soothes the eye like a medicine after the red glare of barren Ugogo, 
and the dark monotonous verdure of the western provinces. The 
inhabitants are comparatively numerous in the villages, which rise at 
short intervals above their impervious walls of the lustrous green 
milk-bush, with its coral-shaped arms, variegating the well-hoed plains ; 
whilst in the pasture-lands frequent herds of many-coloured sattle, 
plump, round-barrelled, and high-humped, like the Indian breeds, and 
ufingléd flecks of goats’and sheep dispersed over the landscape, suggest 
ideas of barbarous ccmfort and plenty. There are few scenes more soft 
and, scothing than 2<yiew of Unyamwezi, in the balmy evenings of 
sprmg. As thé large‘yeliow sun nears the horizon, a deep stillness 
‘fails‘apon'the'earth ; even the zephyr seems to lose the power of rust- 
ling the lightest leaf. The milky haze of mid-day disappears from the 
firmament, the flush of departing day mantles the distant features of the 
scenery with a lovely rose tint, and the twilight is anorange glow that 
burns like distant horizontal fires, passing upward through an imper- 
ceptibly graduated scale of colours—saffron, yellow, tender green, and 
the lightest azure—into the dark blue of the infinite space above. The 
charm of the hour seems to affect even the unimaginative Africans, as 
they sit in the central space of their villages, or, stretched under the 
forest trees, gaze upon the glories around.’ 


The races that inhabit this delicious region—¢he Wakimbu 
and the Wanyamwezi—present a favourable contrast, as might be 
anticipated, to the tribes previously visited. The Wakimbu build 
firmly blockaded villages, tend cattle, and cultivate grain ; and 
the Wanyamwezi, the proprietors of the soil, are industrious, and 
set up some pretensions to commercial intelligence. In costumes 
and habits, however, these tribes do not appear to be much in 
advance of their contemporaries nearer the coast. They wear 
their crisp hair in innumerable small ringlets floating over their 
necks, scar their faces with lines of dotted marks, and most 
of them pluck out their eyebrows. Both sexes wear cloths or 
skins, and are profusely decorated with beads, coral, disks of shells, 
circlets of ivory, and little bells and rings of brass or iron. These 
people are not much oppressed with domestic ceremonials, or 
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teligious formule ; but they have strict and well-defined customs 
for the regulation of social intercourse and the rights of in- 
dividuals, which are so implicitly respected as to have the force 
of laws. These customs form what would be considered by a 
civilized community an exceedingly lax code, so far as morals 
‘and the household affections are concerned ; but their uniformity 
of action produces, at least, the usual effects of order and personal 
security. 

The march over the fifth region to the lake was the worst of 
all. Itlay through a howling wilderness of jungle, swamps and 
turbulent streams. But with a careful management of their 
own resources, and occasional help from passing caravans in & 
district that presents an almost lifeless aspect, they came at last 
in sight of the lake, when a scene broke upon them which amply 
repaid them for their toils. We must give this surprise in the 
words of the narrator. 


‘On the 13th of February we resumed our travels through screens 
of lofty grass, which thinned out into a straggling forest. After about 
an hour’s march, as we entered a small savannah, I saw the Fundi 
running forward and changing the direction of the caravan. Without 
supposing that he had taken upon himself this responsibility, I followed 
him. Presently he breasted a steep and stony hill, sparely clad with 
thorny trees ; it was the death of my companion’s riding-ass. Arrived 
with toil, for our fagged beasts now refused to proceed,—we halted for 
a few minutes upon the summit. ‘ What is that streak of light which 
Kes below ?’ I inquired of Seedy Bombay. ‘I am of opinion,’ quoth 
Bombay, ‘that that is the water.’ I gazed in dismay ; the remains of 
my blindness, the veil of trees, and a broad ray of sunshine illuminat- 
ing but one reach of the lake, had shrunk its fair proportions. Some- 
what prematurely I began to lament my folly in having risked life and 
lost health for so poor a prize, to curce Arab exaggeration, and to pro- 
pose an immediate return, with the view of exploring Nyanza, a 
northern lake.': Advancing, however, a few yards, the whole scene 


suddenly burst upon my view, filling me with admiration, wonder, 
and delight.’ 


We cannot make room for Captain Burton's raptures in detail ; 
but we may state briefly that the sight he saw was a picturesque 
lake, varying very considerably in breadth, lying in the lap of 
the mountains, the outlines broken by bluff headlands and capes, 
and the whole deriving an unexpected air of life and movement 
from numerous fishing canoes sporting on the water, and an open 
coast sprinkled with villages. 

The Fundi alluded-to in the passage we have just quoted was 
the steward, or Jaitor, of an Arab who had a residence at 
Ukaranga, the spot on the border of the lake to which the fellow, 
for his own purposes, had directed the route of the caravan. His 
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subsequent attempts at imposition were frustrated by the prompti- 
tude of Captain Burton, who at once proceeded to Kawell, which 
may be considered as the port of the Sea of Ujiji, a small ragged 
place, a little to the north of Ukaranga. Here he sat down to 
contemplate the object of the expedition, and the means by which 
it could be accomplished. The lake or sea was before him, 
Lodged in a tolerably cool and’ comfortable house, or hut, his 
first care was to put it into condition for a lengthy residence by 
fumigating the floors and walls, and preparing the roof against 
the rainy season ; and the next step was to procure ~~ craft 
for navigating the lake. In the former, he succeeded as well as 
could be expected ; in the latter, he failed altogether. He had 
heard of a river which had its source in the lake, issuing out of 
it in a northerly direction. One Arab declared that he had visited 
the place, and that, although he had been attacked by an armada 
of canoes, he went far enough to feel the influence of the river 
draining the lake northward ; and another asserted that he had 
actually sighted the stream. The adventurer, who now stood upon 
the margin of the water, gazing with longing eyes in the direction 
of the supposed river, which it was the aim and end of this long 
and hazardous journey to explore, wanted nothing but a vessel to 
carry him over; but that was the only thing he could not get. 
The extortions attempted to be practisec. at every turn, and the 
obstacles thrown in his way by the coast people, rendered the case 
apparently hopeless. His difficulties were increased by a report that 
the warlike tribes who inhabit the northern point of the lake, would 
not allow any strangers to ay beyond a certain limit, even for 
the purposes of trading. The travellers were determined to per- 
severe nevertheless. Finding that they could not obtain a vessel 
at the miserable ‘port’ of Kawell, Captain Speke was despatched in 
a canoe, with a crew of twenty men, to hire a dow from the Arab 
merchant at Ukaranga, who was the owner of the only sailing craft 
on the lake large enough for their purposes. ‘Twenty-seven days 
elasped before the ambassador returned. In the meanwhile 
Captian Burton had a dreary time of it, watching the daylight 
come and go, and literally doing nothing. ‘During my twenty- 
‘ seven days of solitude,’ he writes, ‘ the time sped quickly ; it was 
‘ chiefly spent in eating and drinking, smoking and dozing.’ The 
principal hardship he appears to have undergone was the diffi- 
culty of procuring game and butcher's meat, which, considering 
that he had an ample supply and great varieties of fish, vegetables, 
and poultry, was not a case for despair. At last Captain Speke 
returned ; but no dow. The Arab had kept him on, from day to 
day, with different excuses, and finally promised to let him 
have the vessel at the end of three months. Captain Burton 
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was terribly vexed at the issue of Captain Speke’s thankless ex- 
pedition. ‘I was sorely disappointed,’ he says; ‘he had done 
literally nothing.’ When our author wrote this ungracious line, 
he must surely have forgotten what he had been doing himself 
all the time Captain Speke had been away. If Captain Speke 
failed to procure the dow, which was no fault of his own, he 
made a cruise on the lake, and picked up information about its 
coasts and islands; while his companion was engaged in the 
study of cigars, yams, and tomatoes. But Captain Burton's 
mortification at the failure is wholly inconsistent with his state- 
ment that, about ten days before the return of Captain Speke, he 
was visited by an Arab merchant who, on the part of the owner 
of the vessel, brought him the gratifying intelligence that he 
could have the dow whenever he pleased. Where was the disap- 
pointment, then? And if he could have the dow whenever he 
pleased, why did he finally embark in two crazy and inconvenient 
canoes, for which he paid an exorbitant price, and in which it 
was impossible for him effectually to prosecute his object? This 
mysterious passage may be capable of a satisfactory explanation ; 
but there is none given in the book. 

It is evident that, from some cause, the expedition foundered in 
sight of its destination, Without going into particulars, an 
arrangement was made with the head man of the village, for an 
enormous sum, to proyide two canoes, the one sixty feet by four, 
and the other about two-thirds of that size ; and in these utterly 
inadequate boats the expedition set sail to navigate the waters of the 
Sea of Ujiji. The canoe is a scooped tree ; for want of caulking 
it is exposed to excessive leakage, and the process of baling, conse- 
quently, never ceases; the crew taking it as regularly in turn as 
the look-out or the paddle. There are neither masts nor sails ; 
an iron ring in the stern serves for a rudder, but the steering is 
really done by the paddle; there are no oars, and the paddle that 
is substituted for the oar transcends conception in the ingenuity 
of its clumsiness, insecurity and unfitness ; the crew sit on nar- 
row benches, two together in a space hardly large enough for one ; 
there is a clear space in the centre, about six feet long, and here 
are stored cargo, passengers, cattle, slaves, and provisions. Here, 
too, the baling operation is performed ; and from the manner in 
which the paddling is executed, the splashing is eternal, and the 
boat is always wet. After having had upwards of a month's 
experience in this style of navigation, Captain Burton speaks of 
it in the following terms :— 

‘We had expended upwards of a month—from the 10th April to the 
13th May, 1858—in this voyage, fifteen days outward bound, nine at 
Uvira, and nine in returning. The boating was rather a severe trial. 
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We had no means of resting the back ; the holds of the canoes, besides 
being knee-deep in water, were disgracefully crowded ; they had been 
appropriated to us and our four servants by Kannena, but by degrees 
he introduced, in addition to the stores, spears, broken vases, pots, and 
gourds, a goat, two or three small boys, one or two sick sailors, the 
little slave girl, and the large sheep. The canoes were top-heavy 
with the number of their crew, and the shipping of many seas spoilt 
our tents, and, besides, wetted our salt, and soddened our grain and 
flour ; the gunpowder was damaged, and the guns were honeycombed 
with rust. Besides the splashing of the paddles and the dashing of 
the waves, heavy showers fell almost every day and night, and the 
intervals were bursts of burning sunshine.’ 

Such was the craft in which Captain Burton attempted to 
navigate an inland water, which, upon ‘ careful investigation and 
comparison of statements,’ he believes to be the recipient and 
absorbent of the whole river system—the whole network of 
streams, nullahs and torrents—of a very considerable portion of 
Central Africa. Even if these wretched canoes had been fit for 
the service, the obstinacy, superstition, and barbarous usages of 
the boatmen would have baffled the objects of the voyage. The 
whole day long, from morning till night, the paddling was accom- 
panied by a long monotonous howl, which was responded to by 
yells and shouts, mixed with the bray and clang of horns, shaums, 
and tomtoms, blown and banged without a moment's cessation. 
To take observations, to estimate the rate of progress, or to do 
anything in furtherance of the scientific purposes of the expedi- 
tion, was simply impossible in the midst of this eternal uproar, to 
say nothing of the uncomfortable state in which the travellers 
were kept by constant drenching from the paddles, and the con- 
dition of the boat in other respects. The boatmen would do 
nothing but what they pleased themselves ; they would halt, or 
put in at places, for their own purposes, but never at the request of 
their employers ; their captain had no more control over them than 
the Englihsmen ; half the time they were squabbling and screaming 
at each other; and out of the depths of superstitious feelings 
against which it was idle to contend, they would never allowa 
question to be asked, nor a lead to be hove; nor would they 
suffer a vessel to be dipped for water in the lake, or offal to be 
thrown overboard, from their horror of crocodiles. When the 
party landed anywhere, to look for stones or shells (for they do 
not appear to have attempted much more extensive operations), 
their situation was hardly improved. They were obliged to sleep 
under bad tents in fetid grass on a bottom of mud; and they 
were so mobbed and baited by the natives that they were glad to 
escape back again to the wet hold of the canoe, with all its mis- 
cellaneous contents. 
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But the longest day must have an end; and in spite of all their 
discomforts and vexations, the travellers at last reached the 
northernmost station to which merchants have yet been admitted, 
and which, according to the configuration of the lake on the map, 
appears to be also the Ultima Thule of the navigation itself. 
This is a spot on the north-west shore called Uvira. The moment 
they came in sight of this place, the captains of the canoes 
performed a singular dance on the benches, pirouetting, and 
springing up and squatting down in solemn silence, the crews 
rattling their paddles all the time against the sides of the boat— 
these ceremonies being the customary token of greeting to the 
natives on shore, who, on their part, were performing the usual 
tremendous concert of screams, horns, shaums, and tomtoms. 
The Sultan Maruta, who is chief of the neighbouring village, 
invited the strangers to his settlement; but they did not feel 
quite secure in going to any distance from their canoes, so the 
party pitched their tents upon the sand, and, says the narrator, 
‘prepared for the last labour, that of exploring the head of the 


‘ lake. And now we come to the end of the expedition, leaving 


Captain Burton to tell the story himself. 


‘I received a visit from the three stalwart sons of the Sultan Maruta : 
they were the noblest type of Negroid seen near the lake, with sym- 
metrical heads, regular features, and pleasing countenances; their 
well-made limbs and athletic frames of a shiny jet black, were displayed 


to advantage by their loose aprons of red and dark striped bark-cloth, . 


slung, like game bags, over their shoulders, and were set off by opal- 
coloured eye-balls, teeth like pearls, and a profusion of broad, massive 
rings of snowy ivory round their arms, and conical ornaments, like 
dwarf marling-spikes, of hippopotamus tooth suspended from their 
necks. The subject of the mysterious river issuing from the lake 
was at once brought forward. They all declared that they had visited 
it; they offered to forward me, but they unanimously asserted, and 
every man in the host of bystanders confirmed their words, that the 
‘ Rusizi’ enters into, and does not flow out of, the Tanganzika. I 
felt sick at heart. I had not, it is true, undertaken to explore the 
Coy Fountains by this route ; but the combined assertions of cadging 
Shaykh and the false Insawahili had startled me from the proprieties 
of reason, and—this was the result ! 

‘Bombay, when questioned, declared that my companion had mis- 
understood the words of Hamid bin Sulayyam, who spoke of a river 
falling into, not issuing from, the lake; and added his own conviction 
that the Arab had never sailed north of Ubwari Island. Sayfu, who 
at Ujiji had described, as an eye-witness, the mouth of the déversoir 
and its direction for two days, now owned that he had never been be- 
yond Uvira, and that he never intended to do so. Briefly, I had been 
deceived by a strange coincidence of deceit.’ 
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The attempt to lay down the northern limits of the lake was 
equally unsuccessfully. The Arab agents refused, point blank, 
to undertake the task; the sons of the Sultan volunteered their 
escort, but afterwards withdrew from their promise ; and the man 
from whom the canoes were hired, and who had been paid to per- 
form the whole service, jumped up and ran out of the tent the 
monent the matter was mentioned. To increase the perplexity, 
Captain Burton was suffering from an ulcerated tongue, and 
unable to articulate, so that all further progress was effectually 
stopped. Under these circumstances, there was nothing left for 
them to do, but to turn their faces to the east, and retrace their 
steps homeward. 

‘It is a characteristic of African travel,’ observes Captain 
‘Burton, ‘that the explorer may be arrested at the very bourne of 
‘his journey, on the very threshold of success, by a single stage, 
‘as effectually as if all the waves of the Atlantic or the sands of 
‘ Arabia lay between.’ The observation is perfectly true, but its 
application in this case is not quite so obvious. Captain Burton 


ceived by misrepresentations, which he did not discover till he 
came to the end of his journey. He had been led to expect a 
river flowing to the north, and he found a river flowing to the 
south. .The sons of the Sultan offered to take him to it ; but cut 
bono? it was not what he came to look for. No success, in fact, 
awaited him, and, therefore, there was no stoppage on the threshold. 
That he was prevented from ascertaining the limits of the lake 
arose from inadequate arrangements; and, in fact, according to 
' Captain Speke, from a deficiency of resources, rather than from 
any hindrances special to African travelling. His narrative of 
the obstacles he had to overcome, and the nefarious terms to 
which he was obliged to submit, before he could procure even the 
miserable canoes in which for nearly five weeks he paddled over the 
lake, leads upon the whole to the inference that he could do no 
better; but there is a haze over a part of the statement which 
leaves us in much doubt as to whether all other means of obtaining 
transport had been exhausted before the canoes were adopted. 
Had he been fortunate enough to have secured the dow, or any 
vessel capable of the navigation, he would have escaped the 
fraudulent tyranny of the paddlers, and effected the survey. 

The voyage up and down the lake was not productive of any 
important results. Captain Burton found that the shores were 
muddy and the scenery verdant, and that the inhospitable natives, 
although surrounded in profusion by all the luxuries of their 
climate, are generally addicted to cannibalism. The lake is esti- 
mated to occupy a superficial area of 5000 square miles, its total 
length being about 250, and its main breadth 20 miles. It has 


was not arrested on the threshold of success ; he was merely de- - 
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no effluents, and its temperature undergoes little variety. But 
these details are not to be depended upon, because they not only 
. differ from Captain Burton's first statements, but are drawn from 
sources which, on other occasions, Captain Burton considers un- 
worthy of confidence. 

. When they arrived at Kazeh, on their homeward route, it was 
thought advisable to collect some particulars concerning the coun- 
tries lying to the north and to the south of the route just traversed, 
especially of a great sea, or lake, of much greater extent than the 
Tanganyika Lake, which, according to the Arab authorities, was 
said to lie some fifteen or sixteen marches to the north, ‘I saw 
‘at once, says Captain Burton, ‘that the existence of this hitherto 
‘unknown basin would explain many discrepancies promulgated 
‘by speculative géographers, more especially the notable and de- 
‘ceptive differences of distances caused by the confusion of the 
‘two waters.’ Being thus strongly impressed with the necessity 
of exploring this northern lake, Captain Burton despatched 
Captain Speke, ‘ who had recovered strength from the repose and 
comparative comfort of our head-quarters, upon a duty which 
derived additional interest from the failure of the expedition in 
the west. There is some discrepancy between the statements of 
these gentlemen upon this matter. Captain Speke, in a paper 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine, says that Captain Burton 
was ‘unfortunately done up, but most graciously consented to 
wait with the Arabs, and recruit health, Captain Burton, on 
the contrary, says that he was not done up, but that he ‘ had 
other and more important matter to werk out,’ and that he ‘ de- 
tached’ Captain Speke on the duty as a ‘fit person. We are 
left in ignorance of what the ‘more important matter’ was which 
detained Captain Burton in Kazeh; but most people will think 
that, whatever it was, he ought to have gone upon the quest of 
the great Lake himself, if, as he tells us, he was not done up, 
instead of entrusting an expedition of such extraordinary im- 
portance to so incompetent an individual as he describes Captain 
Speke to be, in almost the very same sentence in which he speaks 
of him as a ‘ fit person.’ 

Many attempts were made to thwart the project. All the 
porters and other people of the escort were frightened by the 
dangers and difficulties of the route ; some shirked and qreied it, 
and some positively refused to go. Arrangements for the expedi- 
tion were, however, at last effected by a reduction in the number 
of porters and an increase of pay; and Captain Speke, with such 
aid as he could muster, departed from Kazeh on the 10th of July, 
He ‘ re-appeared,’ to use Captain Burton’s phrase, on the 25th of 
August. In the interval he had discovered Lake Nyanza, the 
dimensions of which exceeded their most sanguine expectations, 
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and he brought back with him much curious information about 
it. At this point we must again quote Captain Burton :— 


‘ We had scarcely breakfasted before he announced to me the start- 
ling fact that he had discovered the sources of the White Nile. It 
was an inspiration, perhaps. The moment he sighted the Nyanza 
he felt at once no doubt but that the ‘Lake at his feet gave birth to 
‘ that interesting river which has been the subject of so much specu- 
‘lation, and the object of so many explorers.’ The fortunate dis. 
coverer’s conviction was strong; his reasons were weak—were of the 
category alluded to by the damsel Lucetta when justifying her penchant 
in favour of the ‘lovely gentleman’ Sir Proteus :— 


*T have no other but a woman’s reason— 
I think him so because I think so.’’ 


The jaunty and flippant manner in which Captain Burton here 
disposes of Captain Speke’s discovery, indicates the spirit in which, 
no doubt, be received the announcement at the time. It could 
not have been very agreeable to his companion, who had en- 
dured, under Captain Burton’s orders, the fruitless hardships of the 
journey to Ujiji, and who had now just returned from a laborious 
excursion which he had himself conducted to a successful issue. 
The harmony of their intercourse was consequently from that 
time broken up. 


‘After a few days,’ continues Captain Burton, ‘it became evident 
to me that not a word could be uttered upon the subject of the 
Lake, the Nile, and his ¢rowvaille generally, without offence. By 
a tacit agreement it was, therefore, avoided, and I should never 
have resumed it, had my companion not stultified the results of 
the expedition by putting forth a claim which no geographer can 
admit, and which is at the same time so weak and flimsy, that no 
geographer has yet taken the trouble to contradict it.’ 


How Captain Speke’s theory, right or wrong, can be said to 
stultify the results of Captain Burton's expedition is inexplicable; 
but when Captain Burton goes on to say that Captain Speke's 
claim is one which no geographer can admit, he commits himself 
to an assertion which is something worse than unintelligible. It 
is impossible that Captain Burton can be ignorant of the fact that, 
on the express recommendation of the Geographical Society, 
which, as a body, may be considered the highest authority on 
such subjects, the Government have granted to Captain Speke a 
sum of no less than 25001. to enable him to prosecute the neces- 
sary explorations for determining the problem as to whether the 
White Nile has its rise in the waters of Lake Nyanza, and that 
Captain Speke is at this moment engaged upon that investigation. 
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Although we have great difficulty in supposing that Captain 
Burton could have been ignorant of this fact when he published 
his book, we would rather endeavour to persuade ourselves to 
believe even so unlikely a thing, than be driven to the only 
alternative that remains. 

Throughout the whole work we observe with regret the super- 
cilious and depreciating tone in which Captain Burton invariably 
refers to his fellow-traveller. Resolved that Captain Speke shall 
have no share in the honours of the expedition, so far as he has 
the power of excluding him from them, he suppresses his name 
altogether, and always speaks of him as ‘my companion,’ or ‘ my 
invalid sub.’ We look in vain for any justification of such 
unworthy treatment. The only offences we can discover to have 
been committed by Captain Speke are that for nearly a month, on 
one occasion, and for six weeks on another, he was arduously 
engaged on the work of the expedition, while Captain Burton 
was idling and recruiting his health. 

This is not the place, nor the legitimate opportunity, for the 
discussion of Captain Speke’s theory ; but it is something to the 
purpose, in the present state of the question, that Dr. Beke, in 
his recent publication on the sources of the Nile, is to a consider- 
able extent in favour of Captain Speke’s hypothesis ; and that Mr. 
Petherick, who is now ascending the Nile, is so entirely of Captain 
Speke’s opinion, that he confidently expects to meet him at its 
source in Lake Nyanza. If Captain Burton was not cognizant 
of what has been done in this direction, and of the views enter- 
tained by other African travellers, he should have sought the 
information before he ventured upon the tide of controversy. 

But Captain Speke is not the only person who has incurred 
Captain Burton’s ire. He is rampant against the defunct East 
India Company,—an hostility which may be explained, perhaps, 
by the transactions between him and them, which he somewhat 
imprudently parades in his appendix ; Captain Rigby, our consul 
at Zanzibar, is contrasted with a native man in a way not likely 
to leave an impression very favourable to the integrity of that 
gentleman’s character ; ignominious allusion is made to the con- 
duct of Dr. Frost; Captain Playfair is charged with wilful 
misrepresentations ; contemporary travellers are everywhere 
‘damned with faint praise,’ or put out of court as being either 
ignorant or untrustworthy ; and, in short, nobody is well spoken 
of that happens in any way to have crossed Captain Burton’s 
path, or to interfere in any way with his monopoly of East Africa. 

The style of the work is in keeping with this impetuous dispo- 
sition. It is high-flown, off-hand, discursive, and, as English com- 
position, wild and coutumacious. We have pages of description 
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running on in this way with phrases newly-jointed for the 
occasion : ‘ card-table lke swamps,’ ‘ Zungomero, lead-coloured 
‘above, mud-coloured below, wind-swept, fog-veiled, and deluged 
‘by clouds; or such hyperbolical passages as the following :— 


‘Up to the curved rim of the western horizon lay, burnished by the 
pe o> of a burning sun, plains rippled like a yellow sea by the wavy reek 

the dancing air, broken towards the north by a few detached cones 
rising island-like from the surface, and zebra’d with long black lines 
where bush and scrub, and strip of thorn jungle, supplanted upon the 
watercourses, trending in mazy network southwards to the Rwaha 
River, the scorched grass and withered cape-stubbles, which seemed to 
be the staple growth of the land.’ 


The word ‘ ignore,’ used in all kinds of places, is the familiar 
of the book, and\haunts the reader all through. A peculiar 
structure of sentence, obviously deficient of a member, may 
. also be frequently noted: ‘Remains only a succinct account,’ 
&c. ; i.e., nothing only remains but, &c. ‘ Ensued a clearing,’ 
&c. ; 1.¢., the next thing we saw was a clearing, &c. ‘ Ensued a 
general mélée.’ The last is a perfect instance of this singular 
formation, being a complete sentence in itself. Then, for new 
words, we have such coinages as the following: ‘In order to 
impressionize the people ;’ ‘the minimest of results ;* pudding’d 
with greenstone and black hornblend.’ Examples might be 
indefinitely extended ; but these are sufficient to show the eccen- 
tricities of a style as hasty as the temperament of the writer. 


Arr. VI.—WModern Painters. Vol. V. Completing the Work. By 
Jouy Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1860. 


SEVENTEEN years have passed since the then unknown ‘ Oxford 
Gradifate’ put forth a volume entitled Modern Painters ;—not 
begun, as he has since told us, because he then thought himself 
qualified to write a systematic treatise on art, but because he ‘ at 
‘least knew, and knew it to be demonstrable, that Turner was 
‘right and true, and that his critics were wrong, false, and base.’ 
Little, probably, did the Oxford Graduate expect that his chival- 
rous vindication of that great painter should be so early and so 
triumphantly successful; and-as little, probably, that he should 
become an authority on art among us long ere the present work 
should be completed The fifth and concluding volume is now 
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before us, and in it Mr. Ruskin directs his attention finally to 
four divisions of his subject—‘Of Leaf Beauty,’ ‘of Cloud 
Beauty,’ ‘of Ideas of Relation—Invention Formal,’ ‘of Ideas of 
Relation—Invention Spiritual.’ ‘To dress it and to keep it.’ 
This is the text chosen by Mr. Ruskin for his introductory chap~ 
tet on ‘ Leaf Beauty ;’ and most eloquently and suggestively does 
he follow out the leading thought in the subsequent chapters on 
the earth veil, the bud, the leaf, the branch, the stem, the leaf 
monument, the leaf shadows, and leaves motionless, characterizing 
by the last fanciful designation, flowers. The reader will probably 
remember how poetically, in his third volume, Mr. Ruskin has 
described the leaf, as ‘the sudden expansion of the stem—the 
‘uncontrolled expression of delight that the spring had come, 
‘shown in the fountainlike expatiation of its tender green leaf into 
‘the air ;’ and in a like spirit of quaint and graceful fancy he con- 
templates ‘the earth-veil,’ that ‘imperfect soul, given to meet the 
soul of man ;’ and traces how, ‘in this mystery of intermediate 
*being most of the pleasures we need from the external world 
‘are gathered, and most of the lessons we need are written, ull 
‘kinds of precious grace and teaching being united in this link 
‘between the earth and man.’ 


‘Wonderful is God’s daily preparation of the earth for him, with 
beautiful means of life. First, a carpet to make it soft for him ; then, a 
coloured fantasy of embroidery thereon ; then, tall spreading of foliage 
to shade him from sun heat, and shade also the fallen rain, that it may 
not dry quickly back into the clouds, but stay to nourish the springs 
among the moss. Stout wood to bear this leafage : easily to be cut, yet 
tough and light, to make houses for him, or instruments (lance-shaft 
or plough-handle, according to his temper) ; useless it had been if 
harder ; useless if less fibrous; useless if less elastic. Winter comes, 
and the shade of leafage falls away, to let the sun warm the earth; 
the strong boughs remain, breaking the —— of winter winds. . . 
Fragility or force, softness or strength, in all degrees and aspects; un- 
erring uprightness, as of — pillars, or undivided wandering of 
feeble tendrils on the ground; mighty resistances of rigid arm and 
limb to the storms of ages, or waving to and fro with faintest pulse of 
summer streamlet; roots, cleaving the strength of rock, or binding 
the transience of the sand; crests basking in sunshine of the desert, 
or hiding by dripping spring and lightless cave ; i far tossing in 
entangled fields, beneath every wave of ocean—clotifing with varie- 
gated, everlasting films the peaks of the trackless mountains, or minis- 
tering at cottage doors to every gentlest passion and simplest joy of 
humanity.’ 

In this pleasant spirit, not only looking abroad upon all the 
works of God with that joy, and wonder, and intense feeling of 
their beauty, which has rendered him so delightful an art teacher ; 
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but on this portion of his subject, dwelling upon them heedfully 
and minutely too—for let us bear in mind that they require to 
be sought out by those who have pleasure therein—Mr. Ruskin 
proceeds to examine the structure of the bud and the leaf—the 
latter chapter supplying some graceful and suggestive illustrations, 
although merely accurate drawings of common tree boughs. Let 
the reader turn to that beautiful engraving, ‘the Dryad’s Crown,’ 
and mark the exquisite beauty of that mere group of oak leaves, 
and say, whether it be possible for the art student to obtain love- 
lier forms and combinations to copy from than the commonest 
natural objects will supply. 

We cannot complain, with some critics, of the depreciatory re- 
marks on the leafage of Cuyp and Hobbima, especialiy the latter, 
which follow. In pointing out the vast superiority of Turner’s trees, 
whether single or in masses, it was perfectly fair to show how far 
below him the much-lauded Dutch landscape painters must be 
placed ; more especially as the aim throughout the whole work is 
to point out how absolutely necessary to excellence is truthful 
and careful copying of nature. This Turner ever did, and this 
Cuyp and Hobbima did not; for ‘no man ever before painted a 
distant tree rightly, or a full-leaved branch rightly.’ The beauti- 
ful cluster of foliage in the engraving entitled ‘ By the Wayside’ 
finely illustrates the foregoing remarks, and proves, too, how little 
of Turner's peculiar excellence—the rich and profuse luxuriance 
of his foregrounds especially—can be appreciated, save by those 
who have studied, not engravings of his pictures, but his own 
drawings. A lovely ‘bit’ is this wayside bank and thicket—a 
picture in itself; and yet it is the faithful rendering of a small 
portion only of the foreground of that fine view of Richmond, 
looking up the river, in the Yorkshire series. Farther on we have, 
in the plate ‘ By the Brookside,’ a more striking illustration of the 
utter‘ inadequateness of the published engravings to do justice 
to Turner’s marvellous ‘ infinitude of execution.’ In this, includ- 
ing scarcely one-third of the foreground, itself a very small por- 
tion of the whole view of Richmond from the moors, a picture is 
formed containing quite as much variety as many a highly-finished 
drawing ; but still, ‘only a most costly engraving of the real size 
‘could give any idea of the mossy and ferny leafage included in 
‘the real design.’ 

The chapters on the branch, the stem, the leaf monuments, the 
leaf shadows, which follow, offer many suggestive remarks ; but 
they are, we think, rather suited to the general inquirer, or ama- 
teur, than to the art student, although much good counsel to the 
latter is included. There is good counsel to us all in the follow- 
ing passage, which includes the chapter on ‘leaf monuments.’ 
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The leaf, though so short-lived, has. not been useless during its 
life, for— 

’ ‘Dying, it leaves its own small but well-laboured thread, adding, 
though imperceptibly, yet essentially, to the strength, from root to 
crest, of the trunk on which it had lived, and fitting that trunk for 
better service to succeeding races of leaves This lesson we 
have to take from the leaf’s life. One more we may receive from its 
death. If ever, in autumn, a pensiveness falls upon us as the leaves 
drift by in their fading, may we not wisely look up to their mighty 
monuments [the trees]. Behold how fair, how far prolonged in arch 
and aisle, the avenues of the valleys, the fringes of the hills! So stately 
—so eternal ; the joy of man, the comfort of all living creatures, the 
glory of the earth—they are but the monuments of those poor leaves 
that flit faintly past us to die. Let them not pass without our under- 
standing their last counsel and example—that we also, careless of 
monument by the grave, may build it in the world; monuments by 
which men may be taught to remember, not where we died, but 
where we lived.’ 

The concluding chapter of this part, ‘ Leaves Motionless,’ has 
passages of great beauty; but it surprises us at the outset with 
the strange assertion, that ‘ few people care about flowers,’ and the 
yet stranger assertion that, while ‘they seem intended for the 
‘solace of ordinary humanity, they have but little interest for men 
‘of supreme power and thoughtfulness.’ Surely, in the name of 
the whole choir of English poets—of all really deserving the 
name, from’ Chaucer to Tennyson—we must protest against this 
most startling paradox. From Mr. Ruskin, least of all, should 
we have expected it, remembering how, in the chapter on ‘ Rela- 
tive Vital Beauty,’ in his second volume, he recognises this inte- 
rest in and love of flowers as characteristic of all great poets ; 
and how, subsequently, he illustrates the glowing imagination of 
Shakespeare, because ‘it goes into the inmost soul of every 
flower’ of Perdita’s gathered lapful ; and how he lingers with 
delight over Wordsworth’s ‘ delicious stanzas’ addressed to the 
daisy. That the great painters should but slightly heed flowers, 
or rather, seldom care to paint them, may, we think, be accounted 
for easily enough by the fact that historical scenes are seldom 
indeed enacted among flowers, and that the landscape painter, as 
Mr. Ruskin soon after remarks, requires such breadth of fore- 
ground, implying such distance from the spectator, that it must 
entirely prevent his attempting flower detail. But, after all, is it 
not because ‘ what is best in flowers is inimitable,’ that the great- 
est painters have introduced them so sparingly ? Their match- 
less colours, their matchless texture, how leaden the brightest 
cobalts, even ultramarine itself, show beside the gentian or the 
dazzling little forget-me-not ; how inadequate the richest car- 
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mines to rival the matchless flush of the innermost folded rose- | j 
leaves! But then, still more, the texture of the flower petal, even} 5 
of the meanest, who shall paint that? The thick masses of]} 
foliage, the wayside herbage, even the leaf, are fairly imitable;} { 
but what pencil can embody that wonderful garment which} 
clothes the flowers of the field—that robe of light which arrays} h 
the transitory lily? ‘Solomon in all his glory’ may f 
painted ; for his robe, however gorgeous, was but human handi-§2 
work, woven and broidered by earthly fingers; but here, take the} 
most powerful microscope, and mark the exquisite delicacy of 
that web, wrought in no mortal loom, and yet, with divine prodi- ‘ 
gality of resource, given but to be worn for a few short days! J 

There are some interesting remarks on the beautiful variety off ; 
shape in the leaves of flowering plants, and two delightful out, 
lines of the buttercup leaf, ‘delicately rent into beauty,’ showing}; 
that, ‘as in the aiguilles of the great Alps, so in this lowliest field}, 
* herb, where rending is the law of being, it is the law of loveliness; 
and showing, too, what unexpected forms of beauty are lying unre- 
garded under our very footsteps. Very eloquent and suggestive are 
the closing remarks. Our quotation is long, but it would be injus 
tice alike to Mr. Ruskin and to our readers if we abridged it :— }; 


‘Leaves motionless. The strong pines wave above them, and thef’ 
weak grasses tremble beside them; but the blue stars rest upon thef’ 
earth with a as of heaven ; and far along the ridges of iron rock, 
moveless as they, the rubied crests of Alpine rose flush in the low rays}o 
of morning. Nor these yet the stillest leaves; others there are sub-§) 
dued to a deeper quietness, the mute slaves of the earth, to whom wey 
owe, perhaps, thanks and tenderness, the most profound of all we havef, 
to render for the leaf ministries .... Lichen and mosses (though, 
these last, in their luxuriance, are deep, and rich as herbage, yet both, { 
for the most part, humblest of green things that live), how of these?f, 
Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, veiling with hushedf. 
softness its dintless rocks ; creatures full of pity, covering with strange} 
and tender honour the scarred disgrace of ruin, laying quiet finger onf} 
the trembling stones, to teach them rest. No words that I know o 
will say what these mosses are ; none are delicate enough, none perfect 
enough, none rich enough. How is one to tell of the rounded bosses 
of furred and beaming green—the starred divisions of rubied bloom, 
fine-filmed, as if the rock spirits could spin porphyry as we do glass— 
the traceries of intricate silver and fringes of arborescent, 
burnished through every fibre into fitful brightness, and glossy tra, 
verses of silken change, yet all subdued and pensive, and framed fo 
simplest, sweetest offices of grace. They will not be gathered, like! 
the flowers, for chaplet or love-token ; but of these the wild bird wi | 
make its nest, and the wearied child its pillow. 
‘ And, as the earth’s first merey, so they are its last gift tous. Wh 
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all other service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and grey 
lichen take up their watch by the headstone. The woods, the 
blossoms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, 
8 Of} but these do service for ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers 
able; fi for the bride’s chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. 
hich | Yet as, in one sense, the humblest, in another they are the most 
rrays§ honoured of the earth-children. Unfading as motionless, the worm 
7 frets them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they 
andi. § neither blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, siow-fingered, con- 
e the§ #ant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark eternal tapestries 
cy of of the hills; to them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of 
rode their endless imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, 
they share also its endurance ; and while the winds of departing spring 
scatter the white hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, and summer 
dims on the parched meadow the drooping of its cowslip gold, far 
above, among the mountains, the silver lichen-spots rest, starlike, on 
WINE ithe stone; and the gathering orange stain, upon the edge of yonder 
, field western peak, reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.’ 

The next part is entitled ‘Cloud Beauty; for ‘between the 
‘earth and man arose the leaf. Between the heaven and earth 
‘came the cloud. His life being partly as the falling leaf, and 
‘partly as the flying vapour.’ There are some eloquent passages 
in these chapters, though none, we think, equalling that fine de- 
nd thescription in the fourth volume, of the clouds, ‘ going forth at their 
on they Pleasure, covering the east and west with the waving of their 
: rock,J' wings, and their glorious ministries around ‘the tabernacle 
w raysfof the sun. Still the answers, and attempts at answers—for 
esub§Mr. Ruskin does not profess to have wholly fathomed their 
om Weimysteries ; who, indeed, could ?—to the question, ‘Whatis a 
e havéldloud ?’ are pleasant, and afford much information to the general 
hougifeader as well as to the artist. There is something poetical in 
bot the very names Mr. Ruskin has given to his chapters here: 
these Mire Cloud Flocks,’ ‘The Cloud Chariots,’ ‘The Angel of the 
trangefse®- By the last designation the rain, with its gentle ministries, 
ger ons implied. The rain-cloud ‘our English artists naturally 
now off painted often, and rightly ; but are their pictures the better for 
rfectf’ it ? We have seen how mountains are beautiful, how trees are 
bossesf‘ beautiful, how sun-lighted clouds are beautiful—but can rain be 
bloomf‘ beautiful ?’ ‘ Yes,’ he answers, ‘the soft wings of the sea-angel 
glass—f‘ droop still with dew, and the shadows of their plumes falter on 
escent the hills :— 


= y ‘Nor are these wings colourless. We habitually think of the rain- 
4 Vik cloud only as dark and grey, not knowing that we owe to it perhaps 
aft wi athe fairest, though not the most dazzling, of the hues of heaven. Often, 


in our English mornings, the rain-clouds in the dawn form soft level 
Wheafte!ds, which melt imperceptibly into the blue ; or, when of less extent 
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gather into apparent bars, crossing the sheets of broader cloud above; |, 
and all these bathed throughout in an unspeakable light of pure rose. | 
colour, and purple, and amber, and blue; not shining, but misty-soft, f" 
the barred masses, when seen nearer, composed of clusters or tresses of 
cloud, like floss-silk, looking as if each knot were a little swathe or | ©. 
sheaf of lighted rain. No clouds form such skies, none are so tender, 
various, inimitable. ...... res 
‘ Few of us, perhaps, have thought, in watching its career (the rain. 
cloud) across our own mossy hills, or listening to the murmur of the 
springs amidst the mountain quietness, that the chief masters of the 
human imagination owed, and confessed that they owed, the force of 
their noblest thoughts, not to the flowers of the field, nor the majesty 
of the hill, but to the flying cloud. Yet they never saw it fly as we 
may in our own England. So far, at least, as I know the clouds of 
the south, they are often more terrible than ours, but the English 
Pegasus is swifter. On the Yorkshire and Derbyshire hills, when the 
rain-cloud is low and much broken, and the steady west wind fills all F 
space with its strength, the sun-gleams fly like golden vultures; they 


are flashes rather than shinings; the dark spaces and the dazzling, [™™ 


race and skim along the acclivities, and dart and dip from crag to dell, f 
swallow-like; no Graiz these, grey and withered ; greyhounds rather, f 
following the Cerinthian stag with the golden antlers.’ 


And how gloriously has Turner painted these skies! how} 
closely he watched their changes, and how carefully he noted 


down in those precious pencil memoranda effects so evanescent, fie 


that probably no eye save his own ever before remarked them. 
We have a very interesting specimen of the eagerness with which 
he was ever on the look-out for these vanishing effects in a sub- 
sequent chapter—the series of sketches made at sea, in short 
hand, as it were, of the rising sun,—roughest, rudest ‘ jottings hy 
down’ of the sun, half risen, three-quarters risen, just above the }. 
horizon, and then rising higher and higher. Most suggestive is 
this faec-simile of harsh scratches and ill-made circles, and 
‘yellow,’ ‘purple,’ ‘red,’ scribbled here and there, when we re- 
member that such slight, and to us almost unintelligible hints, 
were sufficient to. recal to his mind all the beauty and all the 
glory of those morning skies which he has painted so inimitably. 

But, although so dutiful a follower of nature, never thinking 
that he could imagine clouds, and storms, and sunrises, and sun- 
sets, finer than she could set before him, Turner is the most 
poetical of landscape painters, making each detail tell upon the 
meaning of the scene he is painting, and employing all the 
‘witchery’ of his matchless skies to deepen the effect. Mr. 
Ruskin illustrates this poetic feeling of Turner by reference to 
his drawings of Salisbury and Stonehenge as types of the two 
great religions of our land, the Christian and Druidical. In thatfh 
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"5 lof Salisbury he places the cathedral as the central point, and 


r surrounds it with light, while the passing summer-storm is ‘a 
“a rain of blessing, abundant, but full of brightness, gulden gleams 
or | Lying across the wet grass, and falling softly on the lines of 
ler. | Willows in the valley; while a shepherd watching his sheep, 
’ resting quietly, forms the foreground. In the drawing of Stone- 
ain. henge there is also light from above ; but it is the scathing light- 
the fring, ‘the yrock pillars seem to reel before its slope; and 
the Fnearer, in the darkness, the shepherd lies dead, his flock scat- 
e of tered.’ Thus, in his two drawings for Finden’s Bible of Sinai and 
sty Lebanon, we have— 
~ ‘Another instance of his opposed use of the lightning symbol, and 
Jish fof the rain of blessing’ (and in this case he himself explained his 
‘the pneaning). ‘ He took them to show the opposite influences of the Law 
. qij nd the Gospel. The rock of Moses is shown in the burning of the 
shey filesert, among fallen stones; forked lightning cleaving the blue mist 
ling hich veils the summit of Sinai. Armed Arabs pause at the foot of 
dell, erock. No human habitation is seen, nor any herb or tree, nor any 
ther, rook, and the lightning strikes without rain. Over the Mount 
’ [ebanon an intensely soft, grey-blue sky is melting into dewy rain. 
‘ PBvery ravine is filled, every promontory crowned, by tenderest foliage, 
how golden in slanting sunshine. The white convent nestles into the 
oted hollow of the rock ; and a little brook runs under the shadow of the 
cent, puearer trees, beside which two monks sit reading.’ 


eK ‘A beautiful thought,’ as Mr. Ruskin very truly remarks, ‘ but 


m erring one, as all thoughts are that oppose the Law to the 
sub Gospel ;' for ‘if people would but read the text of their Bibles 
sort Feith heartier purpose of understanding it, instead of supersti- 
tiously, they would see that throughout the parts which they are 
intended to make their own [the Psalms], it is always the Law 
which is spoken of with chief joy; and then, in a spirit that 
atly reminds us of Hooker, he finely points out how even the 
llowing after beauty brings us ‘ always under a sterner domi- 
tion of mysterious law,—that brightness is continually based 
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_ upon obedience, and all majesty only another form of submis- 
king sion.” Therefore it is that, in closing this investigation of the 
te] 


uty of the visible world, we must ever bear in mind that ‘ the 
thing to be shown was not a pleasure to be snatched, but a law to 
be learned.’ And then, as ‘our last message from the Angel of 
e Sea,’ Mr. Ruskin ends with a fine paraphrase of the nine- 
nth Psalm. 
The eighth part, ‘ On Ideas of Relation—first of invention for- 
, is directed to the inquiry into the various powers, condi- 
ions, and aims of mind involved in the conception or creation of 
ictures ; and in the first chapter, entitled ‘The Law of Help, 
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are some most suggestive remarks on invention. This is ‘arrange. 
‘ment, in which everything in the work is consistent with all 
‘things else, and helpful to all things else.’ The greatest and 
rarest of all qualities of art is this; for, ‘in true composition, 
‘everything not only helps everything else a little, but helps 
‘with its utmost power. Every atom is in full energy, and all 
‘that energy is kind. Not a line nor spark of colour but is 
‘doing its very best, and that best is aid.’ Thus, ‘the very mi- 
nutest portion of a great composition is helpful to the whole’ 
This is pointed out pleasantly in the next chapter, ‘ The Task of 
the Least,’ where Mr. Ruskin takes for his text two of Turner's 
engravings, ‘ Rietz, near Saumur,’ and the ‘ Fall of Schaffhausen; 
and exemplifies, from the former, the ‘ motive,’ which is quietness, 
and, from the latter, that which is tumult; and then goes on 
showing, by illustrations from Turner's Liber Studiorum, that 
this law of arrangement holds good even to the slightest details; 
and that, ‘unless every leaf, and every visible point or object, 
‘however small, forms a part of some harmony, it has no business 
‘in the picture.’ 

The succeeding chapter, ‘ The Rule of the Greatest,’ offers some 
important remarks on ‘the nature and influence of magnitude’ 
And be it remembered that ‘greatness can only be rightly esti- 
mated when minuteness is justly reverenced ;? for ‘ greatness is 
‘the aggregation of minuteness; nor can its sublimity be felt 
‘ truthfully by any mind unaccustomed to the affectionate watching 
‘ of what is least.’ The mere love of magnitude, as something 
desirable for its own sake, ‘ was one of the most unfailing signs 
‘of baseness of mind among the Renaissance builders—the 
‘ widest and most corrupting expression of vulgarity. The micro 
‘ scopic drawing of an insect may be precious, but nothing except 
‘disgrace and misguidance will ever be gathered from such work 
‘as that of Haydon or Barry.’ The concluding sentence of this 
chapter contains words of wisdom, to be treasured up by the 
many, as well as by the art student. ‘ No one can tell you before 
‘hand what to accept and what to ignore; only remember always, 
‘in painting as in eloquence, the greater your strength, the quieter 
‘will be your manner and the fewer your words ; and in painting, 
‘as in all the arts and acts of life, the secret of high success will 
“be found, not in a fretful and various excellence, but in a quiet 
‘singleness of justly-chosen aim.’ 

The succeeding chapter, ‘ The Law of Perfectness,’ follows out 
the inquiry What is perfectness ? and replies, ‘ Perfectness, pro 
perly so called, means harmony—the doing our work thoroughly. 
Some very interesting details are given here of Turner's manne 
of working—of that completeness, and yet rapidity of execution, 
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which made the artists who saw him finishing at the Academy, 
suspect that, instead of painting the picture, he was merely re- 
moving an upper covering from the finished work beneath. With 
the remarks that, ‘ partial conception is no conception,’ that ‘ the 
whole picture must be imagined or none,’ and therefore, seeing 
that ‘vanity and selfishness are troublous, eager, anxious, petu- 
Jant—painting can only be done in calm of mind,’ Mr. Ruskin 
concludes this part by finally urging the necessity of every true 
artist being a truly noble man. 

In the ninth and concluding part we have several very inte- 
resting subjects brought under review. The following division 
of landscape painting merits transcription :— 


‘I. The heroic, representing an imaginary world, inhabited by men 
not, perhaps, perfectly civilized, but noble, and usually subjected 
to severe trials, and by spiritual beings of the highest order; fre- 
quently without architecture, but never without figure, action, or 
emotion. Its principal master is Titian. II. Classical—representing 
an imaginary world, inhabited by perfectly civilized men, and by 
spiritual powers of an inferior order. . . . Its principal master is 
Nicolo Poussin. III. Pastoral—representing peasant life, and its 
daily work ; or such scenery as may be naturally suggestive of it. . . . 
No supernatural being is ever visibly present. Its principal master 
isCuyp. IV. Contemplative—directed principally to the observance 
of the powers of nature, and record of the historical associations con- 
nected with landscape, illustrated by, or contrasted with, existing 
states of human life. No supernatural being is visibly present. It 
admits every variety of subject, and requires, in general, figure inci- 
dent, but not of an exciting character. It was not developed com- 
pletely until recent times. Its principal master is Turner.’ 

Thus, ‘ we find that all true landscape, whether simple or exalted, 
depends primarily for its interest on connexion with humanity, or with 
spiritual powers. Banish your nymphs and heroes from the classical 
landscape, its laurel shades wiil move you no more. Show that the 
dark clefts of the most romantic mountain are uninhabited or untra- 
versed, it will cease to be romantic. Fields without shepherds, and 
without fairies, will have no gaiety in their green; nor will the 
noblest masses of ground, or colours of cloud, arrest or raise your 
thoughts, if the earth has no life to sustain and the heaven none to 
refresh.’ 


Mr. Ruskin has been charged by many critics with advocating 
in art an utter indifference to objects of human interest. We 
trust that this passage, and especially the subsequent paragraph 
(too long to be inserted here), will prevent all such misapprehen- 
sion for the future. We much regret the closing remarks in this 
chapter, for they are certainly liable to be taken in a sense— 
indeed, they have been thus taken—which we cannot believe Mr. 
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Ruskin ever intended. Surely the writer who, scorning the 
commonplace phraseology of conventional Christianity, has s0 
often, in his most eloquent passages, heartily and directly referred 
to its peculiar doctrines, could never intend to ignore that Word 
which is ‘a lamp to our feet,’ and substitute a vague mysti- 
cism about the only revelation being ‘that flesh-bound volume 
thyself.’ In the next chapter we have a most lofty conception 
of the Greek character, but which certainly no history of that 
people confirms. That the ‘ ruling purpose’ of Greek poetry is ‘ the 
assertion of victory by heroism, over Fate, Sin, and Death,’ may 
be readily conceded ; but that the luxurious inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, even more, the wayward, pleasure-seeking Athenians, could 
ever be represented as distinguishing themselves by heroic victory 
over that, appalling three, it is difficult indeed to imagine. In 
the old heroic ages there might be instances of men ‘just, strong, 
and fearless, and up to their power perfect ;’ but can this calm 
defiance of the worst, so finely expressed in the following pas- 
sage, be accepted as the normal type of the Greek mind ?— 


‘While we live we will hold fast our integrity ; no weak tears shall 
blind us, no untimely tremors abate our strength of arm nor swift 
ness of limb. The gods have given us this glorious body, and this 
righteous conscience ; these we will keep bright and pure to the end. 
So may we fall to misery, but not to baseness. So may we sink to 
sleep, but not to shame.’ 


Noble heroism this; but does history testify to the truth of 
it? Very beautiful is the following passage :— 


‘And herein was conquest. So defied, the betraying and accusing 
shadows shrank back: the mysterious horror subdued itself to majestie 
sorrow. Death was swallowed up in victory. Their blood, which 
seemed to be poured out upon the ground, rose into hyacinthine 
flowers. All the beauty of the earth opened to them. .. . Sun, 
and moon, and earth, and sea—all melted into grace and love. The 
fatal arrows rang not now at the shoulders of Apollo the healer ; lord 
of life, and of the three great spirits of life—Care, Memory, Melody; 
Great Artemis guarded their flocks by night; Selene kissed in love 
the eyes of those that slept. And from all came help to body and 
soul ; a strange spirit lifting the lovely limbs, a strange light glowing 
on the golden hair, and strangest comfort filling the trustful heart, so 
that they could put off their armour, and lie down to sleep, their 
work well done, whether at the gates of their temples or of their 
mountains ; accepting the death they once thought terrible as the gift 
of Him who knew and granted what was best.’ 


Very beautiful is this; but, if trust in ‘Him who knew and 
granted what was best’ was the source of this almost superhuman 
fortitude, wherefore is the Greek alone pointed out as though he 
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solely rested on that great truth which the Chosen People of old 
and the Christian world hold with far firmer grasp? We fully 
agree with Mr. Ruskin as to the folly of merely looking on what 
is called ‘the bright side of things,’ when, as he truly remarks, 
‘God has given them two sides, and intended us to see both; 
and we as heartily denounce with him those silly religious publi-' 
cations which, with mawkish sentimentality, paint all things 
couleur de rose. But this kind of feeling it would be most unjust 
to accept as a type of the Christian faith. ‘The right faith of 
man, as Mr. Ruskin truly says, ‘is not intended to give him 
‘repose, but to enable him to do his work. It is not intended 
‘that he should look away from the place he lives in now, and 
‘cheer himself with thoughts of the place he is to live in next ; 
‘but that he should look stoutly into this world, in faith that if he 
‘does his work thoroughly here, some good to others or himself, 
‘with which he is not at present concerned, will come of it here- 
‘after. Now what is this but the healthful Christian faith, 
that— 
‘ Argues not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bates a jot 

Of heart, or hope; but still bears up, and steers 

Right onward ?” 


That early Christian art ‘wasted its strength in visions’ was 
not, we should bear in mind, the fault of its Christianity, but of 
the ascetic and mystical notions which so widely prevailed 
during the whole period of its ascendancy. But Christian 
art.in Venice, and here alone, ere its religious influence had wholly 
passed away, became strongly realistic. This is a curious fact, 
and to this Mr. Ruskin directs our attention in the next chapter, 
where he glances at the ‘surroundings’ of his old favourites, the 
Venetians. Unlike the Pisans, they had no ten miles of marsh 
land between them and the sea; unlike the Florentines, they had 
no fair gardens, but the ocean was their heritage, and they re- 
joiced in their ‘free horizon, and salt breezes, and sandy Lido- 
shore.’ And ‘religious liberty came, like their bodily health, 
‘from that wave-training, for it is one notable effect of a life 
‘passed on shipboard, to destroy weak beliefs in appointed forms 
‘of religion.’ ‘ Indeed,’ as Mr. Ruskin humorously says, ‘ can- 
‘dlesticks and incense not being portable into the maintop, the 
‘sailor perceives these decorations to be, on the whole, inessen- 
‘tial to a maintop mass. Sails must be set, and cables bent, be 
‘it never so strict a saint's day; and absolution on a lee-shore 
‘ must be had of the breakers, it appears, if at all, and they give 
‘it plenary and brief, without listening to confession.’ 

Thus, there was little heed of reverence for the Pope, if ‘ God 
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and the sea were for us, it was enough; and thus we find the 

Venetians were continually quarrelling with him. 

Then, ‘ ocean work is wholly adverse to morbid conditions of 

sentiment;’ the Florentine might dream amid orange-blossoms, but 

the Venetian, on the stormy Adriatic, had to do. Everything con- 

tributed to fix on the Venetian painter’s mind ideas of grandeur 

and magnificence, even their distant landscape ; for the wildness 

of form of the Tyrolese Alps gave greater strength and gro- 

tesqueness to their imaginations, than the Greek painters could 

have found among the cliffs of the Augean. But then, ‘being 

delivered to his loss from all the wholesome labours of tillage,’ 

ploughing the sea instead of the land, neither culturing the vine 

or the olive-tree, the Venetian was shut out from all ‘ the sweet 
* wonders and charities of the earth, and from the pleasant natural 
‘history of the year. And thus ‘only stateliness and power, 

“high intercourse with kingly and beautiful humanity, proud 

‘thoughts, or splendid pleasures,’ were possible to him ; for no 
simple joy ever moved the Venetian painter. 

Thus he became a painter of haughty and kingly men, of 
noble, majestic women, with pride on the fair brow and curving 
the beautiful lips ; and he painted these as no other artist could, 
for the Venetian was ‘the last believing school of Italy.’ This 
assertion Mr. Ruskin clearly explains, though at some length, 
and shows how that, down to Tintoret’s time, the Roman Catholic 
religion was real] and sincere at Venice. Much ignorance, much 
superstition, of course, was there, still the belief was genuine. 
Thus, while Florentine statesmen, and cardinals even in the Holy 
City, summoned their painters to adorn the walls and ceilings of their 
luxurious saloons with all the wanton fables of classical mytho- 
logy, the Venetian senator chose the Nativity, or the Assump- 
tion, to decorate his banquetting hall ; and when Paul Veronese 
painted his great family picture, he brought husband, wife, and 
children into the presence of the Madonna, and made Faith, 
Hope, and Charity the handmaidens to introduce them. Godless 
popes might choose to be painted in regal, and more than regal 
state, or sculptured with the attributes of Jupiter Tonans—even 
the keys of St. Peter would long ago have been cast aside, only 
they were viewed in the light of armorial bearings, and, there- 
fore, to ‘ classicalize’ them a little, we see them in one gallery of 
the Vatican supported by simpering cupids ;—but the Doge, his 
cap of state lying unregarded beside him, kneels humbly, with 
clasped hands, before the high altar. 

- . The fame of Titian’s mythological pictures has caused even 
art students to forget that the great strength of the Venetian 
school lies in its sacred subjects. These are ‘their grandest, 
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‘most laboured, and most beloved works. Tintoret’s power cul- 
‘ minates in the ‘ Crucifixion’ and the ‘ Paradise.’ Titian’s in the 
‘* Assumption,’ the ‘ Peter Martyr,’ and the ‘ Presentation of the 
‘Virgin.’ Veronese’s, in the ‘Marriage of Cana.’ John Bellini 
‘and Basaiti never painted other than sacred subjects. By the 
‘Palmas, Vincenzo Catena, and Bonifacio, there is no profane 
‘subject of importance.’ With regard to Titian’s pictures, de- 
voted ‘ to exulting and bright representations of heathen deities,’ 
Mr. Ruskin observes that these are ‘never painted with any heart 
reverence or affection ; but they surely were painted for pleasure, 
for, as he just afterwards says, ‘ No Venetian painter ever worked 
with any aim beyond that of delighting the eye.’ And from this 
cause, this fatal blight, did all the glories of the Venetian school 
pass so quickly away. 

‘Separate and strong like Samson, chosen from its youth, like him 
it warred in careless strength, and wantoned in untimely pleasure. . . . 
The painter did not desire the religion, he desired the delight. The 
‘Assumption’ is a noble picture, because Titian believed in the Madonna. 
But he did not paint it to make any one else believe in her ; he painted 
it because he enjoyed rich masses of red and blue, and faces flushed 
with sun-light. Tintoret’s ‘ Paradise’ is a noble picture, because he 
believed in Paradise ; but he did not paint it to make any one think of 
heaven, but to form a beautiful termination to the hall of the greater 
council. Other men used their effete faiths and mean faculties with a 
high moral purpose ; the Venetian gave the most earnest faith and the 
lordliest faculty to gild the shadows of an ante-chamber, or heighten 
the splendours of a holiday !’ 


Thus, careless of aim, wholly unworthy in its purposes, Vene- 
tian art sank rapidly as it arose, and ‘utterly, as a rainbow 
‘vanishes, the radiance and the strength faded from the wings of 
‘the Lion.’ 

The next chapter is devoted to a careful examination of the 
character and work of Albert Durer and Salvator, inasmuch as 
they illustrate ‘ the art which cannot conquer the evil, but remains 
at war with, or in captivity to it.’ Durer, of course, being the 
type of the former, and Salvator of the latter; for these two, 
with Holbein, Mr. Ruskin considers were the only believing 
painters, although they occupied such widely different grounds— 
‘Durer and Holbein amidst the formal delights, the tender re- 
‘ligion, and practical science of domestic life and honest com- 
‘merce ; Salvator, amidst the pride of lascivious wealth, and 
‘the outlawed distress of impious poverty.’ Looking at these 
conditions alone, utterly irrespective of the men, or the general 
character of the age, shall we wonder that they were so 
different ? We have a pleasant prose picture of Nuremburg, but 
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we think Mr. Ruskin has scarcely done justice to the picturesque 
and solemn beauty of that 


‘Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and toil !’ 


We have also a spowerful picture of the ‘ Calabrian Hills,’ their 
sombre-leaved Screnta, their ‘rocks of ashes, or thrice molten 
lava, their silent villages, their crumbling remains of cities, for- 
gotten even of old, and the ‘ eternal edges of the angry Apennine’ 

far above, whither ‘that condemned Salvator’ fled. Shall we 
wonder, then, that fleeing from dissolute Naples to scenes like 
these, the gloom should deepen around the mind of the last painter 
‘to whom the thought of a spiritual existence presented itself 
as a conceivable reality?’ And that a spiritual existence was 
really conceivable by Salvator, Mr. Ruskin points to the ‘ grey 
spectre, horse-headed, striding across the sky,’ in that well-known 
‘Temptation of St. Antony.’ ‘ Helpless Salvator!’ he remarks. 
‘It was no play to him—that painting of it!’ ‘Thus to Salvator, 
‘the question about death, over which he ever brooded, ‘ came in 
‘narrow terms; desolation without hope in nature, hypocrisy and 
‘sensuality triumphant in cities, his life, so far as any nobility 
‘remained in it, could only pass in horror, disdain; and despair.’ 
And, therefore, as the answer to his importunate questionings 
of the future and the unseen, he chose for the type of his 
“Umana Fragilita, a skeleton with plumy wings, leaning over a 
woman and child, the earth covered with ruins around them, 
and a thistle casting its seed, the only fruit of it. 

This question of death came also to Albert Durer, and he 
looked at it closely and long. But his answer, though solemn, 
was hopeful, as he has shown us in his ‘ Knight and Death.’ 
We think this fine engraving has far more of hopefulness than 
sorrow init. The Knight follows Death not only calmly, but 
firmly ; heedless of the message which the hourglass in Death's 
hand addresses to him; heedless of that goblin, Sin, following 
close behind—for his wings are torn, and his power is gone. 
But what of Death and vanquished Sin ?—there, atop of the 
steep hill, stands the strong castle to which he is bound. That 
castle in the distance—is it not that ‘ fest biirg,’ the thought of 
which so gladdened Luther's heart when he wrote his noble ver- 
sion of the forty-sixth Psalm? We canrot consider Durer's other 
plate, the ‘ Melancholia,’ as ‘the history of the sorrowful toil of 
the earth,’ but rather as of thoughtful labour. The arm of the 
figure rests on the book, the compasses are in her right hand, 
the crucible at her feet, while the child sits on the millstone with 
a tablet on its knees, evidently engaged in the first thoughtful 
* labour of childhood, learning to read. But how suggestively the 
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final triumph of good over evil is brought om where, in the dis- 
tance, the comet is setting, and the rainbow spans the sky—all 
would be right at last. Happy lesson, though learnt by Albert 
Durer through long griefs and sadness. Mr. Ruskin certainly 
errs in imagining that the title of this plate has any reference to 
‘morbid sadness.’ ‘ Melancholia,’ we know, had, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the meaning rather of ‘ contemplation,’ 
or deep thought. In this sense Milton uses it, when he invokes 
‘divinest melancholy’ to accompany his wanderings, and add a 
new and a deeper pleasure to his musings than the ‘ fair and free’ 
Euphrosyne could inspire. 

We have been much surprised to find Mr. Ruskin, in his open- 
ing remarks,alluding to the Reformation as breaking suddenly on 
the sixteenth century; as the era when ‘fifteen hundred years of 
spiritual teaching were called into fearful question, for we knew it 
was only the result of many centuries of earnest and painful 
thought. Nor can we agree that the artists—the Italian espe- 
cially—gave themselves up ‘to such pleasure as yet remained 


possible to them,’ because ‘ all faith, and hope, and fond belief were ° 


betrayed.’ The wealthy and luxurious courts of Italy were to 
the full as little troubled with religious feelings in the fifteenth, 
as in the sixteenth century; nor after Savonarola’s teachings 
could the subsequent teachings of the German Reformers awaken 
any new doubts on religious subjects in the Italian mind. May 
not the utter secularization of Italian art be rather attributed to 
the influence of that newly-awakened classical taste—which in 
Italy attained almost the intensity of a passion—acting upon the 
unexampled wealth and luxury which successful wars and more 
successful commerce, had brought to the Italian States ? 

The next chapter treats of the ‘ classical school,’ as illustrated 
by Claude and Poussin ; ‘a school of taste, in which everything 
‘is, in its estimation, beneath it, so as to be tasted or tested ; not 
‘ above it, to be thankfully received. Nothing to be fed upon as 
‘bread, but only palated as a dainty.’ Commendation is given to 
Claude for his ‘fine feeling of beauty of form, and comparative 
tenderness of perception,’ as well as for his aerial effects. ‘The 
‘admiration of his works was legitimate, so far as it regarded 
‘their sunlight effects and their graceful details. It was base, in 
‘so far as it involved irreverence both for the deeper powers of 

‘nature, and carelessness as to the conception of subject.’ In re- 
gard to Poussin, he has far greater power, and his landscapes, though 
more limited in material, are ‘ incomparably nobler’ than Claude’s. 
But he sought nature at second-hand from classical remains, and 
he trammelled himself by his Greek severity of treatment. But 
his chief fault is, ‘his want of sensibility, which permits him to 
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paint frightful subjects without feeling any true horror.’ Indeed, 
from the prominence which he gives to details offen disgusting, 
but sometimes actually ghastly, we have almost thought*that he 
must have delighted in them. 

Rubens and Cuyp form the subject of the next chapter—repre- 
sentatives of that age when ‘men had no belief in spiritual exist- 
ences—no interests or affections beyond the grave.’ Very amus- 
ing and very suggestive is it to mark in how businesslike a 
manner Rubens pursued his calling, and how much his catalogues 
of pictures resemble a tradesman’s bill. ‘50 florins each—the 
‘Twelve Apostles with a Christ; done by my scholars from origi- 
‘nals by my own hand, or ‘ Sarah in the act of Scolding Hagar, 
‘ who is leaving the house in a feminine and graceful manner. A 
thorough man of business was Peter Paul Rubens; he would 
paint you ‘virgins in blue and St. Johns in red—as many as you 
please ;—martyrdoms, also, he especially delights in these ;—and 
he will paint Last Judgments, too, should the order be given. 
All came alike in way of business to the wealthy and prosperous 
painter of Antwerp. Still, as Mr. Ruskin truly remarks, if 
allowed his choice, he would prefer profane subjects; ‘Daniel in 
‘the Lions’ Den is an available subject, but duller than a lion 
‘hunt ; and Mary of Nazareth must be painted, if an order come 
‘for her ; but (says polite Sir Peter), Mary of Medicis, or Cathe- 
‘rine, her boddice being fuller and better embroidered, would, if 
‘we might offer a suggestion, probably give greater satisfaction.’ 
And yet, Rubens was religious after the fashion of his day. He 
heard mass every morning, and one of his finest pictures is ‘ the 
Madonna and her Saintly Entourage,’ painted for the altar-piece of 
his own chapel. But while, as we have seen, Paul Veronese 
painted himself and family as worshipping the Madonna, Rubens 
here has made them performing the Holy Family. His favourite 
wife as the Madonna, his youngest boy as the Saviour, his father 
as Simeon, another relative as St. Jerome, while Rubens himself, 
stout and stalwart, makes an admirable St. George. 

Still, with all his want of spiritual perception, with all his pre- 
ference of what is ‘of the earth, earthy, Rubens ‘often gives 
instructive and magnificent allegory. But the Dutch painters 
sink to the lowest depth in Mr. Ruskin’s scale; for their 
pictures, with all their elaborate finish, only proclaim ‘ of 
* deities or virtues, angels, principalities, or powers, in the name 
‘of our ditches—no more. Let us have cattle and market 
‘ vegetables. The Dutch cattle, even of Paul Potter, do not, 
however, satisfy Mr. Ruskin; for he considers that they are painted 
without either feeling or spirit—only, indeed, for the effects of 
light upon them. Even with their human figures, ‘the best 
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‘ Dutch painters do not care about the people, but the lustre 
‘ upon them;’ thus the figures introduced into their landscapes 
are mean and purposeless. But ‘ observe always,’ he truly re- 
marks, ‘the fault lies not in the thing being little, or the in- 
‘ cident being slight. Titian could have put the issues of life and 
‘ death into the face of a man asking the way—nay, into the back 
‘ of him, if he had so chosen.’ But Mr. Ruskin discovers still 
lower depths in Dutch painting, and deepest in the works of 
Teniers and Wouvermans :— ¢ 


‘The very mastery these men have of their business proceeds from 
their never really seeing the whole of anything, but only the part of it 
which they know how to do; out of all nature they felt their function 
was to extract the greyness and shininess. Give them a golden sun- 
set, a rosy dawn, a green waterfall, a scarlet autumn on the hills, and 
they merely look curiously into it to see if there is anything grey and a 
glittering which can be painted on their common principles. If this, a | 
however, were their only fault, it would not prove absolute insensi- i" 
bility .... Perhaps the fairest view one can take of a Dutch painter Ue 
is, that he is a respectable tradesman, furnishing well-made articles in ei 
oil-paint. But when we begin to examine the designs of these 
articles, we may see immediately that it is his inbred vulgarity, and not 
the chance of fortune, that has made him a tradesman, and kept him 
one; which essential character of Dutch work, as distinguished from 
all other, may be best seen in that hybrid landscape introduced by 
Wouvermans and Berghem.’ 


These remarks are followed by a most merciless description 
-* catalogue-wise,’ of all the incongruous subjects and figures which 
make up the much-lauded and elaborate ‘Hunting Party’ of 
Wouvermans in the Pinacothek of Munich. Hunting, hawking, 
fishing, sailing, dancing—pleasure enough here, but shown with 
‘an absolute clay-cold, ice-cold, incapacity of understanding 
‘ what pleasure meant.’ Paralyzed in heart and brain, he delivers 
“his inventoried articles of pleasure, one by one, to his ravenous 
* customers.’ 

The contrast to Wouvermans—great, indeed, at first sight, 
almost too great to form a fair contrast—is Fra Angelico, that 
most religious of painters, who never took up pencil save with 
prayer, and whose constant saying was, that ‘he who would work 
for Christ must not leave Christ's side.” Someof Mr. Ruskin’s 
critics complain of his unjust comparison of two schools so 
utterly antagonistic, while another finds grievous fault with him 
for treating so contemptuously ‘those poor painters who, partly 
‘from natural temper, partly from accidents of their time, were 
‘not in accordance with his law of high art.’ Now when it is 
borne in mind that the Dutch painters have always taken rank as 
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artists, that pictures of the Dutch school have always com- 
mended high admiration and high prices among a large class of 
amateurs, we cannot see the injustice of a writer in a course of 
reviewing all the various schools, pointing out how unworthy 
these were of the artist's name, how immeasurably they fall below 
the unjustly scorned painters of the fifteenth century. Surely 
the lecturer on English poetry is not unjust because he holds up 
to contempt the coarse-minded rhymesters of Charles II.’s days, 
and points in startling contrast to earlier poets—to Lydgate, 
Gower, and Chaucer. 

We should have been well pleased if Mr. Ruskin had devoted 
a whole chapter to Fra Angelico and his contemporaries. We 
think, however, that justice is scarcely done to that most refined 
of painters in the ‘ Ancilla Domini, which forms the frontispiece 
of this volume. Very graceful is the figure with the bended 
head and meekly crossed hands; but the features scarcely pos- 
sess that delicate, contemplative beauty, that heavenly expression, 
so calm, and yet so joyful, which many of Fra Angelico's heads 
—especially those of his angels—exhibit. It is strongly corro- 
borative of Mr. Ruskin’s repeated assertion, that the character 
of the painter will be indelibly stamped on his works, that, in the 
whole range of pictorial art, no saints or angels can compete in 
the expression of sweet and holy beauty with those which the 
happy recluse of Fiesole, whose life was passed amid visions of 
heavenly messengers, who ‘had seen their white robes brighter 
‘than the dawn as he awoke in early summer, who had sung 
‘ with them when his voice failed for joy at sweet vesper and 
‘ matin time,’ could give us. 

Somewhat of this pure and holy expression we meet with in 
the paintings of his contemporaries and pupils, in Francia 
especially. But not alone in purity is this school so antagonistic 
to the Dutch school, it is equally so in expression. We were 
more than ever struck with this characteristic, while looking over 
the copies of those noble frescoes which have been made for the 
Arundel Society. Here, in Francia’s ‘ Burial of St. Cecilia,’ are 
nine faces ranging from early maidenhood to the extreme old age 
of the priest who performs the service ; bat all wearing alike the 
simple and touching expression of pity and sorrow—sorrow mixed 
with awe and wonder, in the maidens to whom death is new 
and startling—sorrow almost passing into joy on the old man’s 
face as he looks down upon those soft calm features now at 
rest. And that picture, truly characterized by Mrs. Jameson as 
‘one of the finest and most solemnly dramatic in the world,’ 
Ghirlandajo’s ‘ Death of St. Francis,’ how eagerly the one friar is 
kissing the cold hand, and another the feet; and with what 
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intense expression of sorrowful anxiety does that nearest friar lean 
with his face close down to the dying man, as though to catch his 
last breath ; while the bishop, coolly enough, is reading the service, 
and the monks in his train look only decorously down, but 
they have not just lost their friend and teacher. . There is no need 
of the grey frock or the cord to show which are the brethren of 
St. Francis here, the faces alone tell it. And yet the school that 
succeeded to this has been called, in contrast, the naturalistic ; it 
would be difficult, indeed, to find paintings more thoroughly 
natural in expression than these. 

The next chapter, ‘The Two Boyhoods,’ brings us back to the 
especial subject of the work—Turner, and compares his boyhood 
with that of the other painter to whom Mr. Ruskin traces his 
greatest resemblance, ‘George of Castelfranco—George of 
Georges, so goodly a boy he was—Giorgione.’ The picture of 
Venice, ‘acity of marble, did I say ?—nay, rather, a golden 
city, paved with emerald,’ and Maiden Lane, ‘ near the south-west 
corner of Covent Garden, which here stands representative for 
London, are most bitterly contrasted. Venice, all light, and 
beauty, and glory, a kind of earthly New Jerusalem; poor 
Maiden Lane, illumined only by ‘dusty sunbeams up and down 
‘the street on summer mornings; deep-furrowed cabbage leaves 
‘at the greengrocer’s, magnificence of oranges in wheelbarrows_ 
‘round the corner, and Thames shore within three minutes’ race. 
‘None of these things very glorious; the best, however, that 
‘England, it seems, was then able to provide for a boy of gift.’ 
We really feel inclined to ask Mr. Ruskin if his hero was a 
cripple, unable to move beyond this dull, dark Maiden Lane, for 
scenes different enough would meet his eye within a stone’s 
throw. And within the limits of a boy’s run before breakfast 
were there not fields—pleasant fields —stretching out to Highgate 
and Hampstead, and over beyond Kensington, or across the river 
towards Wandsworth ; far away then (only look at the map of 
London eighty years ago) from the smoke and turmoil of the 
great city? And if ‘no knights nor many beautiful ladies’ might 
be seen in this much-abused locality, a walk of a few minutes 
would place him beside the gateway of St. James's, where, on 
Court days, he might feast his eyes on ‘a vision of fair women’ 
not greatly inferior to those Giorgione painted, and who still 
smile upon us in the pictures of Gainsborough and Reynolds. 

But Mr. Ruskin is determined to see beauty in nothing that 
met the eye of Turner in his boyhood. Indeed, he tells us 
it was all downright ugliness, ‘Maiden Lane and Thames shore’ 
alike. Now we have nota word for Maiden Lane; but Thames 
shore—surely there were other portions of that shore more 
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attractive than Wapping. Even in his incidental ‘ excursions 
to Greenwich, Turner saw a scene which artists familiar with 
Venice have admired and copied. And ‘that mysterious forest 
below London bridge’—the venerable, picturesque old bridge was 
then standing—what could Venice, in the very noontide of her 
glory, when her argosies crowded her canals, show, compared 
with that fleet of East Indiamen, those floating palaces, as, in 
those days, they sailed so majestically up the river, to lay the 
produce of countries unknown to that ‘ fair city of the waters,’ 
at the feet of the modern Tyre? And even London, were there 
not some aspects in which even it might seem beautiful? Poets 
have thought so,— 


‘Earth hath not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 
This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill.’ 


Thus sang a poet nurtured amidst lakes and mountains, on 
seeing the sleeping city from Westminster Bridge at sunrise. 
Thus enthusiastically felt Wordsworth at a scene which Turner 
might easily gaze upon any summer morning. 

Of Turner's mental and moral training Mr. Ruskin speaks in 
the same depreciatory strain. ‘Red-faced sailors, with pipes, 
appearing over the gunwales, might not be the best teachers of 
refinement ; but these red-faced men could tell many a wonderful 
tale of distant lands; many a stirring narrative of the good ship 
and her fortunes, of the storm and the shipwreck; of the well- 
fought fight, too, for these were the days of England's proudest 
naval victories. We have little doubt that from these early 
associations Turner derived his intense love of the sea and ship- 

ing. 

J By a strange inadvertence, Mr. Ruskin represents Trafalgar as 
‘happening long before we can draw ships ;' whereas, Turner was a 
young man at the Battle of the Nile, and full thirty years old at 
Trafalgar. There needed not for him to ‘ coax all current stories 
‘ out of the wounded sailors to do our best at present to show Nel- 
‘ son's funeral streaming up the Thames ;’ for that funeral he doubt- 
less saw, and was able enough to paint it. And that far more solemn 
funeral, which the day after swept through the silent streets, 
crowded with hushed mourners, the sadness of their loss damp- 
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ing the joy of thatsignal victory—must not Turner have stood among 
them, listening to the distant tramp as the long procession came 
on, dimly seen in the gloomy distance of that misty January 
morning? Might he not, perhaps, have stood beneath the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and watched those stalwart men, the crew of the 
Victory, as they looked down with streaming eyes on the coffin, 
and then, when the Union Jack was about to be lowered into the 
grave, rushed forward, and tore it into shreds—precious relics, 
never to be parted with? Was it not the power of these personal 
recollections that inspired the threefold effort, ‘that Trafalgar 
‘should have its tribute,’ and ‘ which, accordingly, is accomplished 
‘—once, with all our might for its death ; twice, with all our might 
‘ for its victory ; thrice, in pensive farewell to the old Téméraire, 
‘and with it, to that order of things’? 

Equally unjust, we think, is Mr. Ruskin’s comparison of Gior- 
gione and Turner, in respect to their religious training. Although 
‘among the Wheelbarrows, and over the vegetables of Covent 
‘Garden,’ there might be ‘no preceptible dominance of religion ; 
‘in the narrow, disquieted streets, none; in the tongues, deeds, 
‘daily ways of Maiden Lane, little;) how much of virtue and 
decorous behaviour would Giorgione have been likely to find in 
the markets of Venice? And although in the noble churches 
there, a gorgeous ceremonial would meet his eye, still, in the cold, 
chill church of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, allowing—as was likely 
enough some seventy years ago—for perfunctory preacher and 
listless congregation, Turner would hear that which never met the 
ear of Giorgione, the Word of God in his own mother tongue. 

We are really vexed at Mr. Ruskin to see how utterly he 
ignores every nobler influence that worked around Turner's boy- 
hood and youth, to point out those unfavourable to him, but which 
could have made only a slight impression. Surely, to the ima- 
ginative boy Westminster Abbey would be more impressive than 
Covent Garden Market; surely, if St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, ex- 
cited his- disgust, St. Paul's Cathedral had some message of 
grandeur and awe. Mr. Ruskin, however, tells us that ‘ St. Mark 
‘ruled over life, the Saint of London over death; St. Mark over 
_ *St. Mark’s Place, but St. Paul over St. Paul’s Churchyard.’ Let 
* it be remembered, however, that in that churchyard no one is 
buried. But, then, these were emphatically the days of sorrow, 
and suffering, and wide-spreading death. ‘ He was eighteen years 
‘old when Napoleon came down on Arcola. Look on the map of 
‘Europe, and count the blood stains on it, between Arcola and 
‘Waterloo. True; but war came not to our shores; and, when 
from time to time news arrived of our victories, by sea and by 
land, the hearts of the people rose in exultation as the heart of 
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one man. There was little lamentation in those days—scarcely 
for our lost—for we were hand to hand grappling with our great 
foeman in that mighty struggle. Those were stirring times, and, 
on the whole, they were prosperous times. Poverty and misfor- 
dune were, doubtless, to be found then, but not in the proportion 
of later years; certainly, England did not exhibit the appalling 
spectacle of ‘ life trampled out in the mire of the street, crushed 
‘to dust amidst the roaring of the wheel, tossed countlessly away 
“along five hundred leagues of rock-fanged shore ; or, worst of all, 
‘rotted down to forgotten graves.’ We think the old men who re- 
member those days will look with some surprise on this picture. 
We cannot, therefore, believe that Turner's deep despondency 
arose from the external conditions of his childhood and youth. 
Indeed, Mr. Ruskin’s subsequent acknowledgment, that Turner 
had ‘ no sweet home for his childhood,’ that he was ‘friendless in 
youth, loveless in manhood,’ supplies sad and sufficient reason 
for the cloud and shadow that so darkly shrouded the greatest 
painter of modern times. 

Still, as he went on his solitary way, we are fain to believe that 
deep, quiet joy must sometimes have been his. Watching, and 
treasuring up in his inmost memory those thousand vanishing 
glories of cloud and sky, the saffron dawn, and the sunset rich 
with scarlet, purple, and gold—gorgeous colourings, which he has 
painted as they were never painted before—marking the changeful 
sea and the steadfast mountain, dwelling alike on ‘the witchery 
of the clear blue sky,’ and the solemn mystery of the gathering 
storm cloud—surely, thus brought face to face with nature, 
Turner must have felt somewhat of Wordsworth’s deep joy. 
Would that, like him, he had despised alike ridicule and censure, 
and calmly awaited the day that should recognise his transcen- 
dant powers. 

The next chapter, ‘the Nereids’ Guard,’ is headed by a capital 
etching by Mr. Ruskin of the dragon, from Turner's picture of 
the ‘Garden of the Hesperides; and right lovingly has he 
drawn the appalling monster, so different from the dragons in 
livery of green and scales gold-touched—those orthodox dragons 
of ‘the ‘classical’ school. An awful creature this, cresting the 
rock, and barring all approach to that mystic garden, not alone 
by the terror of its strength, but by the awe of its presence; 
strangely resembling ‘those fossil monsters which, as yet, were 
unknown to Turner when, in 1806, he painted it. As Mr. Ruskin 
truly says, ‘Among all the wonderful things that Turner did in . 
his day, I think this nearly the most wonderful.’ We could have 
spared the quotations from Hesiod in this chapter, if Mr. Ruskin 
would have given us an essay on Turner's dragons. Wonderful 
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creatures are they all—Python, and that, too, which looms, dim 
and huge, across the scene of blank desolation along whicli Jason 
falteringly gropes his way. Wonderful was Turner's imagination 
to conceive these monsters. 

His next great picture, ‘Python slain by Apollo,’ appeared 
five years later, and ‘this is at once the type and the first 
‘expression of a great change which was passing in Turner's 
‘mind.’ 

‘A change which was not clearly manifested in all its results until 
much later in his life; but in the colouring of this picture are the 
first signs of it, and in the subject of this picture its symbol. Had 
Turner died early, the reputation he would have left, though great and 
enduring, would have been strangely different from that which ulti- 
mately must need attach to his name. He would have been remem- 
bered as one of the severest of painters; his iron touch and positive 
forms would have been continually opposed to the delicacy of Claude 
and the richness of Titian ; he would have been spoken of, popularly, 
as a man who had no eye for colour. Perhaps here and there a watch- 
ful critic might have shown this popular idea to be false; but no con- 
ception could have been formed by any one of the man’s real disposi- 
tion and capacity. It was only after the year 1820 that these were 
determinable, and his peculiar work discerned. He had begun by a 
faithful declaration of the sorrow there was in the world; it was now 
permitted him to see also its beauty. He becomes separately, and 
without rival, the painter of the loveliness and light of the creation. 
Of its loveliness: that which may be beloved in it, the tenderest, 
kindest, most feminine of its aspects. Of its light: not merely dif- 
fused, but interpreted ; light seen pre-eminently in colour. Claude and 
Cuyp had painted the sun-shine, Turner alone the sun-colour.’ 


The public, however, could not comprehend this new colour- 
ing. It was downright heterodox—heterodox as his dragons. 
‘ What meant these azure-shafted arrows, this sudden glare into 
* darkness, this Iris message ? They should have asked simply, 
‘Was it a true message? It might have been easily known. 
‘One fair dawn or sunset, obediently beheld, would have set 
‘them right; and shown that Turner was indeed the only true 
‘ speaker concerning such things that ever yet had appeared in the 
‘world.’ Now the ‘peculiar innovation, which was so heartily 
abused by the chiaroscurists was, ‘the perfection of the colour 
‘chord by means of scarlet. Other painters had rendered the 
‘golden tones and the blue tones of sky—Titian especially the 
‘Jast, in perfectness. But none had dared to paint, none seem to 
“have seen, the scarlet and purple. Turner's most distinctive 
innovation, however, as a colourist, was ‘his discovery of the 
‘ scarlet shadow'—the shadow of that purest sunshine, ‘ whose 
“ light is white, and its shadow scarlet.’ 
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The last chapter contains some very interesting notices of 
Turner, which increase our regret that his forthcoming life should 
be entrusted to the hands of a stranger, instead of being under- 
taken by the writer, who, ‘ full of far deeper reverence for his art 
‘than I felt when this task of his defence was undertaken, and 
* full of far deeper love for what I remember of Turner himself,’ 
would, in such a work, have raised the noblest monument to his 
memory that an artist could receive. 


‘It has been asked of me by several of his friends,’ he continues, 
* that I should endeavour to do some justice to his character, mistaken 
wholly by the world. If my life is spared, I will. But that character 
is still, in many respects, inexplicable to me; the materials within my 
reach are imperfect, and my experience in the world not yet large 
enough to enable me to use them justly. . . . . Meanwhile, lest death 
or illness should forbid me, this only I declare now of what I know 
respecting Turner’s character. Much of his mind and heart I do not 
‘know—perhaps never shall know. But this much I do; and if there is 
anything in the previous course of this work to warrant trust in me of 
any kind, let me be trusted when I tell you, that Turner had a heart as 
intensely kind, and as nobly true, as ever God gave to one of his 
creatures. I offer as yet no evidence inthis matter. When I do give 
it, it shall be sifted and clear. Only this one fact I now record, joy- 
fully and solemnly, that, having known Turner for ten years, and that 
during the period of his life when the brightest qualities of his mind 
‘were, in many respects, diminished, and when he was suffering most 
from the evil-speaking of the world, I never heard him say one depre- 
ciating word of living man, or man’s work; I never saw him look an 
unkind or blameful look; I never knew him let pass, without some 
sorrowful remonstrance, or endeavour at mitigation, a blameful word 
spoken by another. Of no man whom I have ever known, but Turner, 
. could I say this.’ 


In some appended notes Mr. Ruskin gives us several illustra- 
tions of Turner's peculiarity of manner and rough, straightforward 
“way, which were so frequently mistaken, but most unjustly, for 
rudeness, or the selfishness which would not be disturbed even to 
afford important aid:— 


‘He was true to others. No accusation has ever been brought 
forward against Turner, even by his most envious enemies, of his break- 
ing a promise, or failing in an undertaken trust. His sense of justice 
was strangely acute..... The zealous care with which Turner en- 
deavoured to do his duty is proved by a series of large drawings, 
exquisitely tinted, and often completely coloured, all by his own hand, 
of the most difficult perspective subjects (for his lectures at the Royal 
Academy), illustrating not only directions of line, but effects of light, 
with a care and completion that would put the work of any ordinary 
teacher to utter shame. In teaching generally he would neither waste 
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his time or spare it. He would look over a student’s drawing at the 
Academy, point to a defective part, make a scratch on the paper on the 
side, saying nothing. If the student saw what was wanted, and did 
it, Turner was delighted, and would go on with him, giving hint after 
hint ; but if the student could not follow, Turner left him. Explana- 
tions are wasted time. A man who can see, understands a touch; 
a man who cannot, misunderstands an oration. One of the points in 
Turner, which increased the general falseness of impression respecting 
him, was a curious dislike he had to appear kind. Drawing with one 
of his best friends at the bridge of St. Martin’s, the friend got into 
great difficulties over a coloured sketch. Turner looked at him a little 
while, and then said, in a grumbling way, ‘I haven’t got any paper I 
like; let me try yours.’ Receiving a block-book, he disappeared for 
an hour and a half. Returning, he threw the book down, with a 
growl, saying, ‘I can’t make anything of your paper.’ There were 
three sketches on it, in three distinct stages of progress, showing the 
process of colouring from beginning to end, and clearing up every 
difficulty. .... Sometimes, advice would come with startling distinct- 
ness, A church spire having been left out in a sketch of a town, 
‘ Why did you not put thatin?’ ‘I hadn’t time.’ ‘Then you should 
take a subject more suited to your capacity.’ Many people would 
have gone away, considering this an insult; whereas, it was only a 
sudden flash from Turner’s earnest requirement of wholeness or per- 
fectuess of conception.’ 


The work concludes with earnest and bitter denunciation of 
the ‘ faithlessness or despair which has been shown to be charac- 
teristic of this present century,’ the practical result of which in 
‘man is the utter ignorance of all the ways of getting his right 
work out of him;’ appealing ever to sordid motive, to love of gain, 
instead of to the nobler feelings, and treating our greatest men 
with neglect, until they heed neither our admiration nor our scorn. 
There is eloquent truth in the following passage, and much 
feeling in the closing mournful tribute to ‘Turner :— 


‘Love and trust are the only mother-milk of any man’s soul. So 
far as he is hated and mistrusted, his powers are destroyed... .. No 
man can serve you either for purse or curse ; neither kind of pay will 
answer. No pay is, indeed, receivable by any true man, but power is 
receivable by him in the love and faith you give him. So far only as 
you give him these can he serve you..... As the flower is gnawed 
by frost, so every human heart is gnawed by faithlessness. And as 
surely, as irrevocably, as the fruit-bud falls before the east wind, so 
fails the power of the kindest human heart, if you meet it with 

oison..... What Turner might have done for us had he received 
elp and love instead of disdain, I can hardly trust myself to imagine. 
Increasing calmly in power and loveliness, his work would have 
formed one mighty series of poems, each great as that which I have 
interpreted—the ‘ Hesperides ;’ but becoming brighter and kinder as he 
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advanced to happy age: Soft as Correggio’s, solemn as Titian’s, the 
enchanted colour would have glowed imperishable and pure: and the 
subtle thoughts risen into loftiest teaching, helpful for centuries to 
come. What we have asked from him instead of this, and what we have 
received, we know. But few of us yet know how true an image these 
darkening wrecks of radiance give of the shadow which gained sway at 
last over his once pure and noble soul.’ 


In closing this, the last volume of Modern. Painters, ,what 
shall we say of the whole work? What, indeed, of Mr. Ruskin’s 
general teaching? That he has been, not only a most influential 
teacher of art, but a sound teacher, too, must, we think, be con- 
ceded by all, except those who, true to early prejudices, hold fast 
to the coarse matter-of-fact of the Dutch school, or to the plati- 
tudes of West. Look at art-criticism before the first volume of 
Modern Painters appeared. How were mere ‘ general writers’ 
utterly ignorant of art, allowed to sit in judgment upon artists, 
and their works, simply because by aid of some common-places 
about the Italian and Flemish schools, and copious quotations 
from our poets, they could put together ‘a pleasant article.’ 
Things are changed since then. And how widely, too, has a love 
for art been awakened and fostered by the glowing eloquence of 
a writer whose word-pictures are unmatched, and whose fine 
enthusiasm carries the reader along with him, compelled to admire 
even where he cannot approve. And, however in some points we 
may not wholly agree with his views, his generous advocacy of 
the pure and the true always commands our respect. How 
nobly has he fought the battle of that gifted old man, Turner! 
and now multitudes crowd to admire those paintings, which, in 
sickened sadness of heart, that gifted old man saw coldly passed 
by, utterly misunderstood. And how heartily did he maintain 
the claims of the pre-Raphaelites, like a knight of old, against all 


school ; look at Holman Hunt's ‘ Christ in the Temple.’ Who, 
standing before that glorious picture, but must feel that no com- 
mon thanks are due to the art-critic whose persisting encourage- 
ment and ready sympathy rescued its painter from exile in 
Australia, that he might place a work like this before us. 

For all these we may well be grateful; but a nobler boon has 
the age received from the earnest teaching of the author of 
Modern Painters. 

‘ The world is too much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon.’ 


And now, amidst the keen pursuit of wealth and luxury, and the 


comers. Was he wrong? Look at the later pictures of this- 
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ceaseless cry of the still unsatisfied mind, ‘ Who will show us any 
good ?’ a teacher comes to point with deep and earnest eloquence 
to those pleasures, so simple, yet so lofty, that lie around us, and 
in our daily pathway. Where is the writer, save Wordsworth, 
who has given ussuch unsurpassed pictures of the beauties and 
the glories of the visible creation? Where the writer who has 
so lovingly dwelt upon—not alone the majesty of the steadfast 
rocks and the everlasting hills, or those,‘ tall white mountains of 
‘ cloud, which the narrow sunbeams smite upon until they melt 
* and moulder away into a dust of blue rain, or the changeful 
glories of sunrise or sunset, ‘things which the angels work out 
for us daily, and yet vary eternally—not these alone, but the 
loveliness that clothes the wayside bank, the rich broidery of leaf 
and bud that decks the green sward beneath our feet; the ex- 
quisite colouring of the humblest field-flower, the unsuspected 
beauty that lurks in the simplest leaf-form. All these has Mr. 
Ruskin pointed out for our loving wonder; but not as the mere 
work of nature, not as the result of some unknown power, but of 
the God of the Bible—of Him who has given all these, from the 
lowliest flower to the most glorious cloud-ministries, ‘ but to 
‘deepen in our hearts the acceptance, and distinctness, and 
‘dearness of those simple words, ‘Our Father who art in 
* heaven.’ ’ 

It is for this lesson, so often repeated, so earnestly insisted 
upon, and always with added force and beauty, that Mr. Ruskin 
claims our highest praise. No other writer on art has so boldly 
maintained the necessity of a religious spirit for the full appre~ 
ciation of natural beauty; no other has so powerfully urged the 
duty and the privilege of beholding their Maker in all the works 
of His hand, that, ‘so we may find,’ as he has eloquently told 
us, ‘ all the voices of nature turned into one song of rejoicing, and 
‘all her lifeless creatures into a glad company, whereof the very 
* meanest shall be beautiful in our eyes.’ 
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Ant. VII.—(1.) Konigsbuch der Alten ter. Von C. Ricnarp 
Lepsius. (The Book of the Kings of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By Professor Lepsius, of Berlin. First Part, Text and Tables 
of the Dynasties. Second Part, Hieroglyphical Plates of the 
Scutcheons of the Egyptian and Ethiopian Sovereigns, and their 
Royal Families.) Berlin: W. Hertz. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 4to. 1858. 

(2.) Histoire de V Egypte dés les Premiers Temps de son Existence 
jusqua nos Jours. Accompagné des Planches lithographiques et 


d’un Atlas. I. Partie, L’Egypte sous les Rois indigénes. 
Heryrich Bruescu. (History of Egypt from the 
Times to Our Own Days. With Lithographic Engravin 
Atlas. First Part, Egypt under the Native Kings.) 


Heinrichs. 


London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 


Par Dr. 
Earliest 
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eipzig : 


(3.) Egypt's Place in Universal History: An Historical Investigation 
in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L. & D.D. 
Translated from the German, by C. H. Corrreit, Esq., M.A. 
Vol. IV. London: Longmans. 1860. 

(4.) The History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by 
the Arabs, 640. By Fourth Edition. 
2 Vols. London: Moxon. 1860. 

(5.) The Exodus Papyri. By the Rev. D. J. Heatu, M.A. With 
Historical and Chronological Introduction. By Miss F. CorBavx. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1855. 


On a large and carefully prepared stone slab at some height above 
the entrance to the Great Pyramid (built by King Cheops no- 
body knows how many centuries ago, as a still and rather roomy 
resting-place for his mummy), is a hieroglyphical inscription. We 
fear it is the only hieroglyphical record of the same length which 
has ever been perfectly deciphered by the men of these later 
generations, and we have heard it whispered that it is the only 
one in existence of which King Cheops himself could have made 
neither head nor tail. The translation runs thus :—‘ Thus speak 
‘the servants of the King, whose name is the Sun and Rock of 
‘ Prussia, Lepsius the Scribe, Erbkam the Architect, the Brothers 
‘ Weidenbach the Painters, Frey the Painter, Franke the Former, 
‘Bonomi the Sculptor, Wild the Architect :—Hail to the Eagle, 
‘ Shelterer of the Cross, the King, the Sun and Rock of Prussia, 
‘the Son of the Sun, Freer of the Land, Frederick William the 
‘Fourth, the Philopator, his country’s Father, the Gracious, the 
‘Favorite of Wisdom and History, the Guardian of the Rhine 
‘Stream [hear, hear],.chosen by Germany, the Giver of Life! 
‘May the Highest God grant the King and his Consort, the 
‘Queen Elizabeth, the Life-rich one, the Philometer, her country’s 
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‘Mother, the Gracious, a fresh-springing life on earth for long, 
‘and a blessed habitation in Heaven for ever! In the year of 
‘ our Saviour 1842, in the tenth month, and the fifteenth day, on 
‘the seven and fortieth birthday of His Majesty, on the Pyramid 
‘of King Cheops; in the third year, the fifth month, the ninth 
‘day of the reign of His Majesty; in the year 3164 from the 
‘commencement of the Dog-Star Period under King Menephthes.’ 

If, in re-introducing to our readers sooner than we expected 
‘the Scribe Lepsius’ and his brother German Egyptologers, we 
have indulged in a playful allusion to that stone of stumbling at 
Gizeh, we hope we-shall not be misunderstood. Far be it from 
us to sanction any attempt to depreciate their learned and zealous 
labours. We hold their very difficult, but all-important science, 
in the highest esteem ; and we should be the last to dispute their 
right to a proud place in the first rank amongst the instructors of 
mankind. We cheerfully give them credit for being spurred on 
to wrestle with their formidable problem, in spite of the chilly 
apathy of the public (for which, perhaps, they are themselves not 
altogether unaccountable), by an honourable love of historical 
truth. We are not of those who set down to the score of that 
exaggerated enthusiasm which every scholar is apt, and is almost 
bound to feel for his own particular line of study, the conscious- 
ness, dim in some of the Egyptologers, but glowing as the electric 
light in others, Baron Bunsen for instance, that they are slowly 
but surely preparing a revolution in philology tantamount to a 
Second Revival of Letters. We have an inkling that the san- 
guine anticipations of the genial author of Kgypt’s Place in 
Universal History may turn out in the main to be well-founded. 
At the same time we shall be as much astonished should the 
movement, which is probably imminent, take the precise direction 
he seems to contemplate, as he will, perhaps, be to find it follow- 
ing an orbit quite other than that he has so paternally marked 
out for it. The end he avowedly aims at is the Restoration of Be- 
lief. This goal will be reached, but not exactly in the way he 
thinks the only possible one, viz., by throwing overboard the 
miraculous element in the Bible. To poor darklings like our- 
selves that looks much the same thing as the Restoration of Un- 
belief, now happily in rather moribund condition. He tells us he 
is appalled at the ravages of infidelity, and passionately assures 
us that none but the homeopathic method of treating the dis- 
ease stands the smallest chance of success. The great doctors 
with whom he walked the hospitals when he was a young man, 
Paulus, Eichhorn, Gesenius and their school, they are the men 
for the crisis. What we have to do is simply to swallow the 
gilded globule of the Rationalist Creed. Then we shall all get 
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well in. a trice—infidelity and superstition will both have van- 
ished for ever, strifes and divisions will cease, and the world will 
breathe freely once more. Redeunt Saturnia regna, and about 
the end of the twenty-second millennium of mankind's painful pil- 
grimage through the ages we shall get to Canaan at last, and 
shall all be basking in the full sunshine, or moonshine, of the 
renewed Solar-telluric Period. How very minute the globule is 
we may see from the following summary of the hitherto unre- 
vealed history of our race during two of the four ages of the 
world, beginning with Man Rudimental and Chinese, and ending 
with such finished specimens of the production as Lepsius and 
Lesseps. For your human aloe takes a long time to flower! 


‘First AGE oF THE Wortp. Historica PrrmevaL 
Creation To Froop. 3B.c. 20,000—10,000. 


‘First Periov. Formation and Deposit of Sinism. B.c. 20,000 
—15,000. 

‘ Primitive language, spoken with rising or falling cadence ; elucidated 
by gesture; accompanied by pure pictorial writing; every syllable a 
word, every word a full substantive one, representable by a picture. 

* Deposit of this language in Northern China (Shensi), in the country 
of the source of the Hoangho (Sinism). 

‘The earliest polarization of religious consciousness; Kosmos or 
Universe, and the Soul or Personality. Objective worship, the firma- 
ment ;* subjective worship, the Souls of parents, or the Manifestation’ 
of the Divine in the Family. 


‘Sreconp Pertop. Formation and Deposit of Primitive Turanism; 
the Eastern Polarization of Sinism. 8.0. 15,000—14,000. 


* Pure agglutinative language; formation of polysyllabic words by 
meaus of the unity of accent. 

‘Origin of particles, words no longer substantive and full, but denot- 
ing the mutual relation of persons and things; finally, of complete 
parts of speech. 

‘Deposit of this stage of formation in Thibet (Botiya language). 
Germ of mythology in the substantiation of inanimate things and 
properties. 


‘Turrp Pertop. Formation and Deposit of Khamism and the Flood ; 
Western Polarization of Sinism. 38.c. 14,000—11,000. 


‘ Formation of stems into roots, producing derivative words : com- 
plete parts of speech, beyond the distinction between full words (nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives) and formative words, B.c. 14,000. Declension 
and conjugation with affixes, suffixes, and endings ; stage of the Egyp- 
tian, B.c. 13,000. Commencement of symbolical Hieroglyphics, 
picture-writing ; but without the introduction of the phonetic element, 


* Paganism, it seems, is ‘the old religion,’ after all. What a pity we ever aban- 
doned it! 
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or designation of sound, B.c. 12,000. Deposit of this stage of language 
in Egypt owing to the earliest immigration of West Asiatic Primitive 
Semites. Invention of, or advancement in, hieroglyphic signs; the 
phonetic element introduced, by means of the establishment of ideo- 
graphs to express a syllable, without reference to the original meaning ; 
primitive syllabarium, B.c. 11,000. Fioop. ConvuLsion IN 
Norruern Asia. Emicration of the Arians out of the country of 
the sources of the Oxus (Gihon) and Jaxartes, and of the Semites out 
of the country of the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, B.c. 11,000 
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—10,000. 


‘First Perron. 
Egyptian Deposit. 
‘The period of the Nomes, and 
the Formation of Osirism or the 
psychical element of religion, and 
basis of the union ; provincial solar 
worship; beginning of Egyptian 
nationality . - B.c. 10,000. 
‘ Beginning of the formation of 
castes ; priests and warriors. 
‘Close of the Republican pe- 
riod inthe Nomes. . B.c. 9036. 
‘Bytis, the Theban Priest of 
Ammon, the first Sacerdotal King 
B.C. 9085. 
‘Duration of the Sacerdotal 
Kings, according to Manetho [?], 
1855 years; end of Sacerdotal 


History of 


‘Secoyp Pertop. 38.0. 7250— 
4000. History of Egyptian De- 
posit. 

‘Beginning of Elective Kings 

B.C. 7230. 

‘Duration of these, according 

to Manetho, 1817 years; end 
B.C. 5414. 

‘Beginning of Hereditary 
Kings in Lower Egypt, B.c. 5413 

‘Duration of them, according 
to Manetho, 1790 years ; end 

B.C. 3624. 

* Contemporaneous Thinite 

Princes before Menes, during the 


‘Seconp AGE oF THE WortD. Formation or Histortcat TRIBES 
AND Empires of Asta. FiLoop To ABranam, B.c. 10,000—2878. 


‘ General Epochs of Asiatic 
History. Establishment of Sem- 
ismin Armenia, Assyria, and Me- 
sopotamia, and the Kossite-Tu- 
ranian Empire. 

‘Complete severance of Western 
and Eastern polarization by the 
separation of the Semites and 
Arians. 

‘Establishment of Semism in 
the formation of affixes. 

‘The Triliteral system, as ex- 
clusive formative principle. 

‘The Turanian Invasion and 
Empire: Nimrod, the Kossian. 


‘Assembly of peoples at Ba- 


bylon (watch-tower), and Semitic 

Polarization and Emigration. 
‘Journey of the Arians from 

Upa-Meru to Sogd and Bactria. 


‘General Epochs of Asiatic 
History. Establishment of Iran- 
ism and the Egyptian Hierogly- 
phies. 

‘Perfect formative language ; 
the united races of the Aryans and 
their gradual separation as Kelts, 
Armenians, Iranians, Greeks, 
Slaves, Germans, 

B.c. 7250—5000. 

‘In this period the individual 
formation of the separate races of 
northern and southern Semites. 

‘Formation of the Aryan king- 
doms in Central Asia as far as 
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last 850 years of the pre-Menite Northern Media, and to Kabul 


period, according to Manetho, 
collaterally with the Memphites 
B.C. 3974—B.0. 3624. 

* Consequently a double govern- 
ment: the Upper Country (Aby- 
dos)—the Lower Country (On, 
Heliopolis). 

‘Development of the three 
forms of worship in their separate 
characters: Set (Delta)—Ra (He- 
liopolis, Heptanomis)—Ammon 
(Thebes = City of Ammon): Osiris 
gradually becomes the object of 
worship of the whole confederation. 


*‘Tuirp Periop. History of 
Egyptian Deposit. 

‘Menes, King of all Egypt; 
Osiris-Union and the conscious- 
ness of Egypt being a kingdom 


B.C. 3623. 
‘Pyramids built in the First 
Dynasty . - B.C. 3460. 


‘Animal worship introduced, 
improvement and establishment of 
writing, beginnings of Literature ; 
Second and Third Dynasty (con- 
temporaneous: Beginnings of the 
Ritual) . . . . . 3400. 

‘Building of the largest pyra- 
mid (second of Herodotus) 

B.C. 8280. 

‘Nitokris and the tomb in the 
pyramid of Menkeres (the third) 

2957.’ 


We naturally stand too much 


of history, to presume to criticise it. 
We find no specification of the epoch when men began 
For the rest, all we have to do is simply 


however. 
to cut off their tails. 


and Kandahar 3B.c.5000—4000. 


‘ General Epochs of Asiatic His- 
tory. Power of Chaldeeism and 
Khamism. Beginnings of writing 
with Letters by the Semites. 

B.c. 4600—2878. 
‘The Aryans migrate into the 
Indus country . . . B.c, 4000. 
‘Formation of a powerful Chal- 
dean Empire in S. Babylonia. 
‘Beginning of Chaldean series 
of Kings in Babylon . B.c. 3784. 
‘Zoroaster, the Seer and Law- 
giver of Bactria 
B.c. 3500—3000. 
‘Building of the city of Ba- 
bylon 2000 years before Semiramis 
(Temple of Belus). . B.c. 3250. 
‘Abraham (Abram) born in 
Ur of theChaldees. . B.c. 2927. 
‘Abraham withdraws to the 
south-western part of Mesopo- 
tamia with his father . B.c. 2900.’ 


in awe of this astounding page 
We notice one omission, 


to express our thanks for the Baron’s very handsome cheque on 
his Bank of Faith in Manetho, although we own to being a little 
nervous as to whether that worthy will honour it, even as regards 
the ‘ Egyptian deposit.’ As the only fragment of Manetho’s lost 
work, on which the Baron’s statements are based, is very short, 
we may as well quote it, that we may see how our account stands 
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in the books of that responsible establishment. It will be seen 
that the figures have undergone a little ‘ cooking,’ to fit them for the 
pages of Egypt's Place in Universal History.* Here is the page 
of the ledger referred to :— 


‘The first [man],in the opinion of the Egyptians, is Hephestus 
(Phtha), who is also celebrated among them as the ‘inventor of fire. 
From him proceeded Helius (Ra) ; afterwards, Agathdemon ; then, 
Cronus (Seb) ; then, Osiris ; afterwards, Typhon, the brother of Osiris ; 
lastly, Horus, son of Osiris and Isis. These were the first who 
reigned amongst the Egyptians. Down to Bydis the royal authority 
was transmitted successively in uninterrupted series during 13,900 
years. After the gods, heroes reigned for 1255 years ; then, again, 
other kings reigned 1817 years; then, thirty other Memphite kings 
for 1790 years; then, ten other Thinite kings 350 years. A dynasty 
of Ghosts and Heroes then followed during 5813 years.’ 

Now we know not how it may be with our readers; but, for 
ourselves, we are such slow coaches that we would willingly forego, 
for the present at least, all this interesting information about what 
was going on ten or twenty thousand years before the Christian 
era, if the Egyptologers would only condescend to give usa really 
TRUSTWORTHY Chronological Canon of the Pharaohs who reigned, 
say, two or three centuries before the First Olympiad (B.c. 776). 
But no; nothing will content them but dragging us back till, 
fairly out of breath, we arrive at last at the immediate successor 
of the Ghosts; to be then, perhaps, started on another Tam-o- 
Shanter gallop through the awful shades beyond. The most 
moderate of these disciples of Niebuhr will not hear of our 
stopping short till we find ourselves in presence of the hippo- 
potamus that swallowed Menes, or that Menes swallowed. For our 
ideas have become so muddled, before we get to the end, or, as 
we ought to say, the beginning, that most of us can hardly tell 
which it is that Manetho really means. All that isclear is, thatsome- 
body, said in the passage to be a ‘ genius,’ has swallowed somebody 
or something, which it seems to us must have cost the ‘ genius’ a 
choking sensation to get down at all, and a good deal of dys- 
pepsia afterwards, to assimilate to his ‘system.’ Here is sensible 
Dr. Brugsch now, who, in his Reiseberichte, dared to hint at its 
being just possible that this Menes, Egypt's Romulus, might turn 
out to be nothing more than a myth, like Minos of Crete, the 
Manu of the Hindoos, and the Mannus of the old Teutonic races. 
One might have hoped that in his Histoire we should have been 


* Lepsius also must needs tamper with them, instead of letting them alone in all 
their native simplicity and beauty. (See the synopsis of his Chronology in our last 
number, pp. 277, 272). We think we could guess why, were it worth while. 
Boeckh’s Cyclical Method of construing Manetho was fun making alarming pro- 
gress. We are glad to find Lepsius not quite so blind to its merits as formerly. 
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let off the Menes part of the business ; but we are doomed to dis- 
“appointment as usual. The Baron's invocations of Niebuhr have 
spell-bound him like the rest of the Continental critics. Accord- 
ingly he now gravely tells us that Menes began to reign B.c. 4454, 
which is not more than five or six centuries before Lepsius’s 
date, and just 832 before Bunsen’s. 

Now, how much of this portentous chronology does the reader 
think is verified by the monuments of which we hear so much? Well, 
we have now almost touched the beginning of the seventh century 
before Christ, and it is only within the last three or four years that 
this feat has been accomplished. But ought we not to have said 
falsified rather than verified? Yes, unfortunately, that is the 
right word. Every fresh uplifting of the veil has shown either 
that Manetho was wrong, or else that everybody has misunderstood 
him. First, the incontrovertible evidence of the Leyden and 
Florentine stelés demonstrated a deficit of nine years in the reign 
which he assigns to the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture, the fifth king 
of his Twenty-sixth dynasty. This fact, which, indeed, the con- 
current testimony of these monuments rendered already perfectly 
certain, has since been abundantly confirmed anew by Mariette’s 
discoveries in the Serapeum. These discoveries, again, have 
made fresh holes in the Sebennytan priest’selaborately artistic chro-" 
nological system. We nowknowthat Necho’s father, Psammetichus, 
was the immediate successor of Tirhaka, the Ethiopian sovereign 
of Egypt, who was contemporary with Hezekiah. Manetho inter- 
poses three reigns, amounting to twenty-one years in all. We 
learn, farther, from Mariette’s Apis-stelés, that Tirhaka’s reign 
must have lasted at least twenty-five years, although Manetho 
gives him no more than eighteen. One would think here are errors 
enough within less than a century—a century, moreover, so near 
his own times, to shake our faith either in the historian himself, 
or, at any rate, in the received method of interpreting his numbers. 
But this is not all. Unhappily, Mariette’s Apis-stelés do not 
enable us to follow the clue without a break higher than the first 
year of Tirhaka, which Lepsius and Bunsen make B.c. 692, and 
Brugsch more correctly, as we think, B.c. 693. Yet those most 
“precious of all our treasures reveal to us large masses of the 
‘monumental chronology floating beyond, which it should be the 
very first business of the Egyptologers to moor snugly to the rock 
~of truth. We refer particularly to the Twenty-second Dynasty, 
as that of the Bubastite Kings is styled after Manetho’s enumera- 
tion. The first of the series was the Shishak who captured 
Jerusalem in the fifth year of Rehoboam. Of the remarkable 
-record of this Judean campaign, still extant at Karnak, on the 
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monuments of Shishak (or Sheshonk, as the hieroglyphical name 
reads), Dr. Brugsch gives the following interesting account -— 


‘We know that under Rehoboam the division of Solomon’s kingdom 
took place. After the death of that powerful monarch, Jeroboam re- 
turned from Egypt, and was elected King over Israel ; whilst Reho- 
boam, Solomon’s son, retained only the crownof Judah. Fearing the 
hostile intentions of Jeroboam, and of that prince’s Egyptian allies, 
Rehoboam fortified and provisioned the principal places of his kingdom, 
viz., Bethlehem, Hetam, Tekoah, Beth-sur, Soco, Adullam, Gath, 
Maresa, Ziph, Adoraim, Lachish, Azekah, Zorah, Ajalon, and Hebron. 
But in the 5th year of Rehoboam’s reign Sheshonk I. (Shishak), 
marched against Jerusalem. He had with him ‘1200 chariots, and 
‘60,000 horsemen ; and the people were without number that came 
‘with him out of Egypt; the Lubims (Lybians), the Sukkiims, and the 
‘Ethiopians. And he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, 
‘and came to Jerusalem.’ He pillaged the treasures of the Temple, 
as well as those of the royal palace. ‘ He carried away also the shields 
of gold which Solomon had made.’ 

‘The representation near the portico of the Bubastite Kings at 
Thebes furnishes the historian with an excellent commentary on the 
Biblical narrative. Let us examine the particulars. 

‘As I have written in my Recherches Géographiques, the great bas- 
relief at Karnak shows us King Shishak crowned with the two 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. He lifts his right arm and 
brandishes the Egyptian scimitar to massacre a number of foreign 
enemies on their knees at his feet. Hieroglyphical legends engraved 
on the wall, near the figure of the king, inform us that the Pharaoh 
is no other than the victorious Son of the Sun, and cherished Darling 
of Ammon, Sheshonk I. The names of the foreign cities, fortresses, 
and countries captured by the Pharaoh are enclosed in more than 1380 
erenelated cartouches, surmounted by half-length figures, each repre- 
senting the personified locality. The god Ammon and the goddess of 
the Thebaid are conducting to the King the grand series of conquests, 
which they hold by a cord. Amongst these the names which follow 
represent, with others, geographical designations mentioned in the 
Bible :— Ro-ba-ta, Rabbith—Ta-an-kau, Taanach—Sa-no-ma-aa, Shu- 
nem—Ro-ha-ba-aa, Rehob—Ha-pou-ro-maa, Hapharaim—A-do-ro-ma, 
Adoraim—Ma-ha-no-ma, Mahanaim—Qa-ba-aa-na, Gibeon—Bat-hoa- 
ro-na, Bethhoron—Qa-do-met, Kedemoth—A-jou-lo-n, Ajalon—Ma- 
ka-do-au, Megiddo—and many others besides. The geographical name 
in the twenty-ninth cartouche, Joud-ha-malok, which has been 
taken erroneously, after Champollion, as the hieroglyphical equivalent 
of the Hebrew words Jehuda malek, ‘the King of Judah,’ simply 
designates an unknown Palestinian town, captured with the rest by 
the Egyptian Pharaoh. It should be remarked, before quitting 
the subject, that Sheshonk I., according to this list of captured cities, 
made himself master of Idumea also, and of some portions of the 


country of the Philistines.’ (Brugsch, pp. 226, 227.) 
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Now, on meeting with this deeply interesting and important 
confirmation of the truth of the Bible history, we are very naturally 
anxious to know what light the Egyptian historian Manetho sheds 
on the chronology of the period. But here our difficulties begin. 
Eusebius’s epitome of the lost work comprises no more than three 
kings within this Bubastite Dynasty. His account of this royal 
house is as follows :— 


‘Twenty-second Dynasty, consisting of Three Bubastite Kings :— 


I. Sesonchésis reigned 21 years. 
II. Osorthén 18>. 
Ill. Takeléthis , 13 ,, 


Altogether they reigned 49 years.’ 


Africanus, our other epitomist, tells us a very different tale. 
He says there were nine kings who reigned 120 years in all, as 
follows :— 


‘Twenty-second Dynasty, consisting of Nine Bubastite Kings :— 


I. Sesonchis reigned 21 years. 
II. Osorthén 
III. IV. V. Three others ,, 25 ,, 
VI. Takelothis ,, 13 ,, 
_ VIL. VIII. IX. Three others ,, 42 ,, 


Altogether they reigned 120 years.’ , 


Now, not to speak of the discrepancy of four years between the 
total and the details* in Africanus, which of these two widely 
divergent recensionst of Manetho’s chronology are we to trust? 


* It is usual to explain these endless discrepancies by supposing almost infinite 
corruption of the numeral readings. Ten years’ close study of these lists has more 
and more confirmed the present writer in the conviction that this is a very shallow 
theory. But if that theory be true, the Lists are useless. What they do swarm 
with is oxymora ; in short, ‘nuts to crack’ for those ‘children’ amongst whom the 
riests of the veiled Minerva of the land of the Sphinx and the Labyrinth classed 
tes, ‘the wisest of the Greeks,’ in Plato’s story. Very hard nuts they are, 
too. But the kernel is worth getting at. 

+ Professor Lepsius now, we find from the Kénigsbuch, as good as believes that 
Boeckh, when he affirmed, fifteen years ago (in his masterly book, Manetho und die 
Hundsternperiode, ‘Manetho and the Dog-Star Period,’ Berlin, 1845), that these 
are two independent recensions, and with true genius seized the idea of that trans- 
mitted through Africanus, was right at least as to the first point. It might help him 
to a juster appreciation of the merits of Boeckh’s restoration of Manetho’s Menes to 
his true Cyclical locus, the commencement of the Dog-Star Period, B.c. 5702, if he 
would open his eyes to some plain facts:—1. That there was a third recension of 
Manetho. 2. That the obiter dictum of Syncellus about Manetho’s having computed 
3555 years from Menes, to the 15th year before Alexander’s accession, apxn,, (not 
- death, as rs refers to that third recension alone. 3. That he has printed that 
supposed Missing recension twice. 4. That he did not know it when he saw it. 5. 
That, when he compares the stupendous fabric he has reared by guesswork upon that 
obiter dictum with said recension, he will find his painful and ingenious conjectures 
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Or can we trust either of them? The monuments alone can 
decide, and fortunately they are both numerous and communica- 
tive for this important period. Nearly a hundred of the Apis- 
stelés (votive tablets in honour of the successively deified bulls 
so named) which have been transferred by Mariette from the 
Serapeum, or temple of Apis, at Memphis, to the Louvre, belong 
to this epoch. Dated monuments of seven bulls who were wor- 
shipped one after the other, from Birth, or rather Enthronization, 
to Death, for periods varying from seven years to six-and-twenty, 
illustrate the chronology of these Bubastite Pharaohs. As regards 
the number of these kings they fully bear out Africanus, and con- 
sequently discredit Eusebius, unless the version of the story 
transmitted through him has stowed away the lost monarchs 
elsewhere. Our suggestion may seem a strange one, but it may 
be worth attending to for all that. Like a Chinese map, an 
esthetical chronology, and such is Manetho’s (at least, that is its 
surface reading), may make wild work with the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes on the chart of time. Of course we do not suspect poor 
Eusebius, who has been far too often made the whipping-boy for 
other men’s sins. Certain it is, however, that the Pharaohs whom 
he has here omitted were really solid and substantial members of 
the series. In his admirable monograph on this Dynasty, Lepsius 
has corrected the blunders into which Mariette had at first fallen. 
He has, moreover, triumphantly established their order of succes- 
sion, and has cleared up the genealogy of the family so as to show 
that, with one break at the seventh name, they followed each other 
regularly on the throne from father to son. Indeed, there is no 
guide like Lepsius when he follows his own masculine good sense 
and indisputable genius for such researches, instead of dangling 
at the apron-string of a certain elderly female on whom he dotes 
so unwisely, as we think. That our readers may now be able to 
compare for themselves this important fragment of the monu- 
mental chronology with that of the Manethonian lists, we copy 
the names from Bunsen (after Lepsius and Mariette), with the 
highest regnal years as yet found. 


‘Monumental Names of the Highest Regnal Years known 
Bubastite Pharaohs. from the Monuments. 
1. Sheshonk I. XXIInd. 


2. Osorkon I. 


as to which dynasties in Africanus and Eusebius were to be squeezed out and 
chopped off, to make the 5375 years ofthe former, and the 5000 years of the latter, 
fit his Procrustean bed, to be nearly all wrong. It is Scaliger’s excellent Manetho’ 
Barbarus of which we speak, which is not the mere torso it has been taken for, but 
is omnibus membris solutus. 


NO. LXIV. GG 
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8. Takelut I. 
4. II. XXITiIrd. 
5. Shelhonk Il. XVth. 
6. Tak-int Il. XIVth. 
7. Sheshonk IIT. XXIXth. 
8. Pikhi. IInd. 
9. Shethonk IV. XXXVIIth.’ 


It thus appears that, instead of the 25 years assigned to the 
first leash of unnamed Pharaohs in Africanus, we have now 88 
plus as many more as three consecutive generations may be sup- 

osed to demand. For the second leash we have seemingly to 
substitute for the 42 in Africanus a minimum of 68, but in reality ~ 
one of 91 years. For the Apis-stelés which tell us that the bull 
born in the 28th of Sheshonk III., died in the 2nd of Pikhi, 
add the very important item of information that it lived 26 years. 
Hence the reign of Sheshonk ITI. is now absolutely determined at 
52 years, or ten years more than the number assigned to the three 
reigns together by the Egyptian document bearing Manetho’s 
name, which Africanus followed. Assuming, therefore, the cor- 
rectness of the reigns allotted to the named kings of this dynasty 
(and it is a noteworthy fact, that not one of these has been as yet 
falsified by the monuments*), we have altogether a minimum of 
178 for the nine. This minimum already exceeds by four years 
Lepsius’s last authoritative dictum in the Konigsbuch, now just in 
its second year, relative to the duration of the sway of this royal 
house. Hence, should the promised ‘Second Part’ of his Chronology 
_ of the Ancient Egyptians ever make its appearance, he will have 
to budge again, as he has so often done before. For, like Mr. 
Dickens's ‘ little Jo,’ the Manethonian Egyptologers are always 
‘ moving on.” Curiously enough, however, they never fail to revenge 
themselves upon their stony monitors by singing a fresh ‘lo 
Triumphe’ to the ‘ Scribe and Scholar of Thoth on the banks of 


* The monumental dates of the 22nd of Sheshonk I., and the 14th for Takelut 
IL., are quite in keeping with this hypothesis, if, as is most likely, these sovereigns 
‘ to reign, by death or otherwise, in the course of those respective years. 
Indeed, these dates may be said critically to confirm the Manethonian tradition 
as to those reigns. There are plenty of indications that this heathen priest knew 
a vast deal more than he has chosen to tell us, at least in a straightforward man- 
ner. Bunsen and Lepsius seem to have no suspicions of his want of candour. Per- 
haps, if they had, he would have stood a fair chance of being made a Christian. 
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the Sebennyte waters.’ They dance at the bidding of the monu- 
ments, but they chant in chorus with Bunsen to Manetho :— 


‘Truth have I sought at thy hands, truth have I found by thine aid.’ 
It is the old story of the gay deceiver, so soon trusted again after 


- | his broken vows. As far as we can see him, our guide is found 


to be either shamefully ignorant or wilfully misleads us. But 
that is no reason, it seems, why we should not follow him im- 
plicitly through those thousands of years beyond. Such is the 
dictum of ‘science,’ and all who refuse to bow to it are voted 
stupid ‘ Bibliolaters,’ who are incontinently to be immolated te 
the Manes of Niebuhr and Eratosthenes. As if there were no 
such thing as Manetholatry forsooth ! 

We have given pretty plain expression to the growing feeling 
of irksomeness with which the great game of guess, so immo- 
derately indulged in by the Egyptologers—always with the 
honourable exception of the soberer and more practical English 
school—is getting to be regarded. It is, however, in the interests 
of their own science, rather than in those of the Bible, that we 
do so. These latter we admit we have no right to plead in the 
case, if we wish the Holy Book to command the unbought and 
unforced homage of perfectly free research, as it always has 
done in the end. No, it is because we estimate beyond all 
price the splendid series of hieroglyphical scutcheons of all the 
known Egyptian Kings, Queens, Princes, Princesses, &c., so 
beautifully and accurately engraved in the latter half of the 
Kénigsbuch, that we make no secret of our anxiety to discredit 
to our utmost the extravagant chronological speculations with 
which they are introduced to our notice. We frankly admit 
them to be much soberer than the Baron's portentous fairy tale. 
Still we are quite sure that they do not give us even the sense 
of Manetho, which would be something to work upon, though it 
is quite clear that Lepsius is as comfortably persuaded they do as 
he is of his own existence. But even if they did, we should 
not think much the better of his ‘system.’ At least, we should 
have no reasonable warrant for believing in it, unless he could 
show us that he has recovered the lost Esoteric Key (if there 
be one) to the elaborate piece of mystification which this ancient 
Mrs. Harris has palmed off upon the world. 

Is it possible that these great modern critics can have been 
caught napping? That, with all their sleepless suspicions of 
Jewish and Christian frauds and forgeries, they have, after all, been 
betrayed into an infantine oblivion of the intensely aristocratic 
spirit of the ancient learning, and especially of that of the old 
Pagan hierarchies, to the proudest and most proverbially reserved 
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of which Manetho belonged? In one place, we recollect, Bunsen 
does start a query, which might have led him very far, had he 
only followed it up. Aghast, as well he may be, at the astound- 
ing ‘tales for the marines’ with which the priests of Memphis 
bubbled Herodotus (e. g., that Menes began to reign just 11,340 
years before the last king of the so-called Twenty-third Dynasty, 
Zét, or, as Herodotus calls him, Sethos), Bunsen asks—Were they 
to initiate the inquisitive Greek into all the arcana of their na- 
tional history? Of course not. For we dare say they knew as well 
as Lord Bacon could have told them, that knowledge is PowER. 
They regarded their nation’s history as its Palladiwm, which 
they had smarted enough under a foreign yoke to know how to hide 


adds, that the favourite of the Muses, that Herodotus, stood before 
them. In like manner, Plato represents the priests of Sais as treat- 
ing Socrates just as scurvily, save that they stipulated for an an- 
tiquity of only eight thousand years, the greater portion of which, 
moreover, they were generous enough to share with Athens. 
The astonished philosopher, who, like ourselves, when first 
initiated into the history of the Solar-telluric Period, had no idea 
that his native city was anything like so old, is said by his 
disciple to have greedily swallowed it all. He seems to have 
been rather pleased than otherwise at the patronizing style of 
address with which his sacerdotal informants prefaced their mar- 
vellous tale of the suddenly submerged Atlantis, ‘O Socrates, ye 
Greeks are always children.’ We wonder whether, if Lepsius and 
Bunsen had been before them, they would have presumed to use 
such irreverent language, and to play them such a dirty trick. Nos 
Germani omnia scimus, Porson somewhere maliciously speaks of 
our Teutonic brethren as saying complacently to themselves. But, 
at all events, we hope it is not lese majesty to refuse such omni- 
science to Ptolemy Philadelphus and his staff of Greek sophists. 
It is surely just conceivable, that when the Macedonian usurper 
of the throne of the Setis, the Thothmeses, and the Sesurtesens, 
as he must have been deemed by the Egyptians, ordered Manetho 
to write a history of his nation, the learned Sebennyte knew very 
well how to reconcile his obedience as a subject with his instincts 
as a patriotic priest. He gave the barbarians all they asked for 
—a nice readable story, spiced with references here and there to 
the Siege of Troy and other passages of their own annals. But 
he took care, at the same time, to make his facts as useless as 
his fables, by throwing the chronology, about which, perhaps, 
they would not be too curious, into the most exquisitely sym- 
metrical confusion. A more masterly work of art in that par- 
ticular branch of esthetics is perhaps nowhere to be found. But 


from too prying eyes. They did not know, the Baron touchingly «9 
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if Manetho’s foreign masters undervalued the chronological key, 
the priest himself, or the guild which is labelled with his name 
(for he is such a Proteus that nobody can swear to his personal 
identity), knew its worth very well, we may be sure, and took 
great pains to keep it to themselves. Perhaps their secret died 
with them ; perhaps, not. At any rate, it seems to have been 
uncommonly well kept ; for that there was one we hold to be the 
likeliest thing in the world. The monuments prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that no people ever possessed so vivid @ 
chronological consciousness, to employ the German term, as the 
ancient Egyptians, though, provokingly enough, there is no 
civilized nation about whose chronology we are so completely at 
sea. This trait in their national character, moreover, is a fact of 
transcendent importance, if, as now seems to be clearly made out, 
they are really the connecting link between the great Indo- 
European, or Aryan, and the Semitic races. For it means that 
here, if anywhere, we are to look for the oldest archives of all 
our political, esthetical, and social civilization ; just as the Bible 
has preserved the oldest archives of the religious culture of man- 
kind. Making due allowance for the perfervidum ingenium of 
the marvellously-gifted Baron, it would be the grossest injustice 
to deny that his work, and especially the present volume, sparkles 
with the most brilliant hints and suggestions on these exciting 
topics. These are the portions of the performance which will 
immortalize his name when all the endless @ons and other like 
rubbish of our modern Gnostic shall be airing their vapoury 
forms and holding converse high with Manetho’s Ghosts in the 
Limbo of Vanity. Lepsius, too, has done excellent service in 
steadily keeping this great fact under the eyes of the learned world. 
The Indians never seem to have possessed a chronological and 
historical consciousness ; they were always metaphysically dream- 
ing, instead of condescending to record. With the ancient Zend, or 
Persian branch of the Indo-European family, it seems to have been 
far more developed. The great written rock at Behistun, which tells 
of the campaigns of Darius Hystaspis, together with other nume- 
rous and important cuneiform inscriptions, bear honourable testi- 
mony to the fact. Still, all these noble records are comparatively 
modern. Whether the Chinese be the oldest people on the face 
of the earth, as they brag, and as the Baron sets them down, we 
know not; but, if so, they have forgotten all but the fag-end of 
their history. ‘The Egyptians, on the other hand, have recorded 
on monuments which Providence seems to have specially charged 
Time to spare, all they knew. But, what is still more important, . 
they had from the earliest times the happy knack of dating, as 
often as not to the very day, all their memorandums. We shall 
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know that history one day, and it will transcend im value any 
other Gentile history ever written, if not all such histories in the 


lump ; for it will be the only such history which will have been 
transcribed in its entirety directly from contemporary records. 
There are no other sources worth speaking of. And what revela- 
tions may we not expect when, amid the national resurrections 
of Greece and Italy which our century is already witnessing, that 
strange rattling of the dry bones and prophetic sighing of the 
wind which tingles in our ears, old Egypt, too, shall begin to 
shake off her cerements! Yes, those brown mummies were right. 
So long as the chrysalis could be preserved, the Psyche was safe. 
By their wise obstinacy in keeping their withered but not unfra- 
grant corpses under the noses of posterity, have they not forced 
us to ask all sorts of questions about themselves and the mighty 
obelisks, sphinxes, pyramids, which they reared, and amidst which 
they laid their sorely wearied limbs to zest? And now these 
questions are on the point of being answered. 

The learning and genius of the world are fairly grappling with 
the problem, for the solution of which all the apparatus may 
surely at length be said to be complete. With those nine hun- 
__ dred magnificent folio plates, in Lepsius’s immortal work on the 
Monuments, to crown the other vast collections; and now, with 
these hundreds of accurately-engraved royal scutcheons in his 
Konigsbuch, Egyptian research bids fair to supply what Sanskrit 
philology can never teach. We refer to the chronological sequence 
of those grand pulsations of the life of mankind which have 
dropped out of the memories of all but these faithful historio- 
gtaphers of the race. They alone registered the hour of those 
ancient tidal waves, whose ineffaceable water-lines, as traced on 
the imperishable records of language, have been brought to light 
by such scholars as Grimm, and Bopp, and Pott, and Max Miiller, 
and Latham. Comparative Linguistic Science, which has advanced 
with such strides since Schlegel’s great discovery of the Sanskrit 
mine was first laughed out of court, as usual, then examined, 
and, ere long, endorsed by every university in the world, now cries 
aloud for help. M. Pictet’s marvellous book on the Beginnings 
of the Indo-Europeans shows how much may be done even with- 
out such assistance. In like manner, Ernst Curtius for Greece, 
and Mommsen for Rome, are already building slowly, but solidly, 
amidst the desolations left by the trenchant but inevitable ne- 
gative criticism of Niebuhr and Grote. In every department of 
science our epoch bears the signature of the positive once more, 
and announces itself as one of restoration. Even geological 
speculation is becoming reverent and religious. And there can 
be no question that in this nobler, though far tougher, task of re- 
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construction, especially as regards the historical sciences, Egyp- 
tology, aided by Assyriological research, demands, and will be 
assigned, a queenly share. 

Amidst the gloom in which the subject is still shrouded, quite 
enough is known, we repeat, to leave no doubt on this head. 
Here, for instance, is a pregnant Thesis, which we take as it 
stands in the Baron’s book, and which is now fairly established 
by an overwhelming mass of evidence: ‘ Khamism is the histo- 
‘rical proof of the original unity of those two great languages of 
‘the world which took at a later period the form of Semitic and 
* Aryan; and therefore, also, of the language of those Turanians 
‘ who lived on the borders of Iran, if not indeed of all the known 
‘languages of Asia and Europe which are neither Semitic or 
‘Aryan.’ In like manner the Baron has clearly shown the inti- 
mate connexion between the Khamitic, or Egyptian, and the 
Phenician mythologies. And he would have seen the undeniable 
relationship between the Nile religion and the Hellenic and the 
Italic paganism, but that he has unfortunately in this, as in too 


many other instances, applied, without Nelson's excuse, his blind 


eye to the telescope. Less offhand modern philologers, Roeth, for 
instance, and Preller, have thought it better not to pooh-pooh the 
home-grown Hellenic tradition touching the affinity between the 


goddess Neith of Sais and Athéne. Perhaps the white stoled 


gossips in Plato's story, alluded to above, did know something of 
an old-world link between their city and Athens, although they 
slightly exaggerated the antiquity of the affair. It is extremely 
curious too, and interesting to recognise in Vesta (perhaps the 
oldest of the state divinities of the Roman Pantheon) another 
well-known Egyptian goddess. We mean Pasht, or, as the Mar- 
quis de Rougé writes the hieroglyphical name, Veset, the cat- 
headed goddess of fire in general, and more specifically of the 
household fire to which puss is so proverbially attached. It was 


- on the strength of the homely animai’s attachment to the hearth, 


and as being the symbol of household piety, that the Egyptians 
cherished, as is well known, such a religious, and, at last, so 
ridiculously and ruinously superstitious a veneration for pussy. 
It is just possible that the Tutelary goddess of the conquering 
family of the Shishaks, whose seat was Bubastus—.e., ‘ the house 
of Pasht or Veset'—may have even branded her name on Vesuvius 
(Vesevus with the poets), the fire-mountain. It is true our 
beardless Western history seems to have heard of no earlier 
eruption of the volcano than that of a.p. 79, which buried Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii beneath its fiery rain, and proved fatal to 
that intrepid martyr of science, the elder Pliny. Still, some 
geological reader may, perhaps, thank us for the hint. Rome 
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~-did not begin to write annals till very late in the day, and these 
» Pharaohs were stirring very early. ‘ 
These indications are anything but isolated. How, indeed, 
‘ should they be? There are two facts of immense import, which 
Egyptian research has brought to light—facts now fairly belonging 
to Universal History—which would alone suffice to prove that the 
soil of Asia, aye, and of Europe too, must be pretty thickly 
strewn with fossils of the Pharaonic Epoch, if we will only stoop 
to pick them up. The first of these is so mixed up with fabulous 
matter in Manetho, that it was our duty to disbelieve it until it 
could be established on less questionable evidence, especially con- 
' sidering the absolute silence of Herodotus, Diodorus, and all the 
‘other witnesses. But now the Hyksos Conquest of Egypt, and 
the volcanic National Rising under the Theban Kings of the so- 
called Eighteenth Dynasty, which shook off the yoke of these 
Idumean invaders and scattered them far and wide, rests on the 
testimony of a Papyrus, the ink on which was wet a hundred and 
fifty years before the Greeks set out for Troy. The case is very 
‘instructive, both as to the utter falsehood of Manetho’s colossal 
chronology, and as to the use he may be put to, if some Medea 
—Miss Fanny Corbaux is man enough to dare what more cowardly 
critics stand shivering at—will only cut the old ram in pieces, 
toss the disjecta membra into the scalding-hot cauldron of com- 
mon-sense, and boil him young again. Happily, in this instance, 
‘we have to do with the original work, and not with the poor 
‘“auszugler, or epitomators, who have come in for such heavy 
thumps which might, perhaps, have more justly lighted on other 
‘shoulders. Here we have the ipsissima verba of Manetho him- 
self, or at least of a Mrs. Harris belonging to the firm. If, 
amidst the endless perplexities of what is, perhaps, the toughest 
problem in all literary history, we are entitled to affirm that any- 
thing now extant came from the pen of Manetho himself, rather than 
from that of some subsequent Helleno-Egyptian editor,* blessed 
with most towering notions of his rights in that capacity, we have 
it in the two fragments of the Egyptian History cited as his by 
Josephus. They are, unfortunately, the only fragments which 
‘have come down from the body of the History itself, rather than 
‘from the Appendix, which would seem to have been a repertory 
of various and even, perhaps, conflicting chronological arrange- 
‘ments of the Pharaonic Dynasties. It is a remarkable fact, that 
‘one of the two fragments relates to the Jewish, and the other to 
-a Gentile Exodus from Egypt. Josephus, like a true Jew of 
the age which rejected the Son of Mary, eagerly identifies his 
nation with the Hyksos, the forerunners of the Herods, because 


’ * Ptolemy Mendesius seems to have had a finger in the pie. 
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‘they came in like conquerors, albeit they were driven out like 


dogs. He gives this undoubtedly very important Manethonian 
extract as follows :— 


‘There was a king of ours,’ says Manetho, ‘named Amuntimaus. 
Under him it came to pass, I know not why, that Egypt lay under 
the Divine displeasure, and on a sudden, men from the East, of an 
ignoble race, audaciously invaded the land. They easily got possession 
of it, and established themselves without a struggle, making its rulers 
tributary to them, burning their cities, and demolishing the temples 
of their gods. All the natives they treated in the most brutal manner 
—some they put to death, others they reduced to slavery with their 
wives and children. Afterwards, also, they chose a king out of their 
own body, Salatis by name. He established himselfat Memphis, took 
tribute from the Upper and Lower country, and placed garrisons in the 


‘most suitable places. He fortified more especially the Eastern frontier, 


foreseeing, as he did, that the Assyrians, whose power was then at 
its height, would make an attempt to force their way into the king- 
dom from that quarter. He found in the Sethroite nome a city par- 
ticularly well adapted for that purpose, lying to the east of the Bu- 
bastite arm of the Nile, called Avaris, after an old mythological fable. 
This he repaired and fortified with strong walls, and placed in it a 
garrison of 240,000 heavy-armed soldiers. In summer he visited it 
in person, for the purpose of recruiting them with a fresh stock of 
provisions, giving them their pay, and practising military exercises, by 
which to strike terror into the foreigners. He died after a reign of 
nineteen years, and was succeeded by another king, Bnon, who reigned 
forty-four years. After him Apachnas reigned thirty-six years and 
seven months ; then Apophis, sixty-one years ; then Annas, fifty years 
and one month; and lastly, Assis, forty-nine years and two months. 
These six were their first rulers. They were continually at war, with 
a view of utterly exhausting the strength of Egypt. The general 
name of their people was Hyksos, which means ‘Shepherd-kings ;’ for 
Hyk signifies, in the sacred language, a King, and Sos, in the demotic, 
is Shepherd and Shepherds. Some say they were Arabs.’ 

‘These Shepherds and their posterity,’ Manetho proceeds to say, 
‘reigned over Egypt 511 years. After this the kings of the Thebaid 
and of the other parts of Egypt revolted against the Shepherds, where- 
upon a great and long-protracted war ensued. Under a king called 
Misphragmuthosis, the Shepherds were defeated, and not only driven 
out of the rest of Egypt, but blockaded in a place 10,000 acres in extent, 
by name Avaris,’ which, as Manetho says, ‘the Shepherds had sur- 
rounded with a vast and strong wall, as a place of security for their 
possessions and plunder. At length the son of Misphragmuthosis, 
‘Thummosis, endeavoured to take this city by blockade, and encamped 
before the walls with 480,000 men. At last giving up all hope of 
reducing it by assault, he entered into a treaty with them, by virtue 
of which they were to withdraw from Egypt, and have a safe con- 
duct to any place they should choose. So they decamped from Egypt, 
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through the Desert to Syria, with all their families and effects, not 
less than 240,000 persons. Fearing the power of the Assyrians, who 
were then dominant in Asia, they built in Judea a city large enough 
to contain so many thousands, and called it Jerusalem.’ 


Now, in one of the Hieratic Historical Papyri preserved in the 
British Museum (Sallier I.) occurs a passage strikingly confir- 
matory, on the one hand, of the fact of Egypt's having once been 
under the yoke of these foreign conquerors styled the Hyksos ; 
but, on the other hand, entirely fatal to Manetho’s chronology. 
On the testimony of an unimpeachable witness who lived eleven 
centuries nearer to the events than himself, he stands convicted of 
an anachronism so audacious that it would not be easy to match 
it. The Papyrus is the autograph of an Egyptian Scribe named 
Pentaour, who seems to have written a good deal under Ramses 
II., or the Great, as he is commonly styled. Amongst other 
things, we have from his stylus a poem descriptive of one of that 
king's campaigns against the Cheta, the Hittites of Scripture. It 
is dated by the author's own hand in the month Payni, in the 
ninth year of Ramses, and to judge from M. de Rougé’s transla- 
tion in Brugsch, which fills nearly six quarto pages, is not with- 
out merit. The Sallier Papyrus, No. I., which, as already remarked, 
is also the production of the Poet Pentaour, is one of the docu- 
ments most absurdly dignified by Mr. Heath with the name of 


the ‘ Exodus Papyri, and of which he has made such an inde- 
scribable hash in his blundering attempts to translate them. 
Here, for instance, is an elegant’ passage in which he sees an 
allusion to Moses :— 


“When you get these letters of communication you must give much 
attention to labour at them by day and spout them by night. Look 
at what the Hyk has done in all his exploits altogether. He enrols 
the Semt people; carries off the chiefs of their houses; makes the 
great man a lieutenant; him of second rank a knight. There is the 
child he has saved alive from his mother’s womb; he proceeds to cause 
the people to be his draggers, to stretch like asses. They are his 
worshippers. ‘There is no heart in his body. .Thou art come to great 
honour, delighting in many gifts. Thy pen-box and papyrus roll, 
nga communicate thy truth to mild men, oh, how can we count 
them ?” 


All the rest is ejusdem faring. The book is one of the most 
amusing weeverread. Butas for any illustration of the Exodus, 
it is about as luminous as that famous picture which consisted of 
nothing but a fine display of very red waves, and for whose omis- 
sions the talented artist ingeniously accounted by explaining that 
the Israelites had all passed over, and that the Egyptians were 
all drowned. Of course Miss Corbaux’s Introduction and Ap- 
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pendix are, like everything she writes, worth reading. The only 
marvel is, how so much learned and acute criticism came to be 
lavished on the outrageous nonsense which Mr. Heath has 
managed to make of his text. 

Even Mr. Heath, however, has caught a glimpse of the sense 
of the important passage in the Sallier Papyrus L., relating to the 
Hyksos, with which we are about to confront the above fragment 
of Manetho, although of course it would never do to trust to the 
blind guesses of the Vicar of Brading. But when such Egyp- 
tologers as De Ronugé, Brugsch, and Mr. Goodwin, are found 
agreeing as to the purport of a Hieratic text, the question assumes 
an altogether different aspect, and for ourselves we shrink from 
the responsibility of further scepticism in the case. Here, then, 
is Mr. Goodwin's translation, which we borrow from Baron 
Bunsen, who also adopts it, with a slight alteration, in which we 
do not venture to follow him. 


‘It came to pass,’ says the Scribe Pentaour, ‘when the land of 
Egypt was held by the invaders, there was no lord king (i.e. of the 
whole of Egypt); in the day, namely, when King Ra-skenen was 
ruler of the land of the South (7.e. the Thebaid), the invaders holding 
the district of the Aamu (Semites). The chief Apepi was in the 
palace of Uar (Avaris). The whole land paid homage to him, with 
their manufactures in abundance, as well as with all the precious things 
of the inhabitants of the country of the North. Now King (Ra) 
Apepi set up Sutekh for his lord; he worshipped no other god in the 
whole land. . . . built him a temple of durable workmanship. It 
came to pass that while he rose up to celebrate a day of. dedicating 
- - . . a temple to Sutekh, the prince of the South prepared to 
build a temple to the Sun over against it (i.e. in rivalry with it ?) 
Then it came to pass that King (Ra) Apepidesiredto . . . . 
King Ra-skenen . . . . the prince of the South. It came to 
pass a long time after this . . . 


[4& lines obliterated. 


.... With him, in case of his not consenting (to worship) all the 
gods which are in the whole land (and to honour) Amen-Ra, King of 
the Gods. It came to pass, many days after these things, that King 
Apepi sent a message to the prince of the South. The messenger 
(being gone ?) he called his wise men together to inform them. Then 
the messenger of King Apepi (journeyed) to the chief of the South. 
(When he was arrived) he stood in the presence of the chief of the 
South, who said to him this saying, viz., to the messenger of King 
Apepi, ‘ What message dost thou bring to the South country? For 
what cause hast thou set out on this expedition?’ Then the mes- 
senger answered him, ‘ King Apepi sends to thee saying, he is about 
to gu to the fountain of the cattle, which is in the region of the South, 
seeing that ......has commissioned me to search day and night.’ 
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. +++ The chief of the South replied to him, that he would do nothing 
hostile to him. The fact was he did not know how to send back 
(refuse ?) .... the messenger of King Apepi. (Then the prince of 
the South) said to him, ‘ Behold thy lord promised to ; 


[4 lines obliterated. ] 


..+. Then the chief of the South called together the princes and 
great men, likewise all the officers and heads of .. . . and he told them 
all the history of the words of the message sent to him by King 
Apepi, before them (or according to order). Then they cried with one 
voice, in anger, they did not wish to return a good answer, but a hostile 
one. King Apepi sent to...... ‘ 


It is not necessary that we should enter into any detailed com- 
parison between Pentaour and Manetho, even could we afford the 
space. Their general agreement as to the fact of the Hyksos 
Conquest is clear; and a most important fact it undoubtedly is, 
both for the history of Egypt itself and for that of the neighbouring 
nations ; amongst whom the expelled Schasu (as the foreigners are 
styled onthe monuments) could not fail to scatter some seeds of 
her civilization. The Papyrus, moreover, it will have been seen, 
adds most materially to our scanty stock of information as to the 
nature and motives of the subsequent rising. We learn from it 
that it must have been a great religious as well as national war. 
We catch a glimpse of the genesis of the revolt in the Thebaid ; 
we see the storm brewing which, ere long, issued in the Gentile 
Exodus; and by hurling a whole people into the sea of surround- 
ing tribes, must have troubled the waters so profoundly, and must 
have had so much to do with the great ethnological upheavings 
and new stratifications, of which there is elsewhere ample evidence 
that the Mediterranean shores were the theatre during these 
centuries. For that these people, though, like the Solymi in 
Asia Minor, the Pelasgi in Greece, and, according to Varro, the 
most ancient Romans, they were Monotheists in a sense, were yet 
not Jews, as Josephus fancied, is now quite clear. They were wor- 
shippers of Sutekh, or Baal. The Papyrus is quite confirmed, 
too, by the monuments in this tmportant particular. For the 
scutcheon, or royal ring of this Ra, or (with the Egyptian article) 
Pharaoh Apepi has been found amidst the ruins of his temple 
in ‘the field of Zoan, the Tanis of the Greek writers, with 
which Brugsch, the facile princeps of our hieroglyphical geo- 
graphers, identifies the city and district of Avaris. It bears the 
legend, ‘ Friend of the God Sutekh.’ Letus hope that, though a 
pagan, he was not quite such a savage as Lepsius and Bunsen 
have feared. And indeed, if, as the Church Fathers affirm, this 
Apepi, or Apophis, which is admitted to be the proper Hellenized 
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spelling of the name, was the Pharaoh who made Joseph his vizier, 
he must have been much more of a gentleman than the Theban 
oppressors of the Israelites. It is an immense relief to find that 
these Hyksos could build handsome temples, as well as destroy. 
Moreover, the scholiast on Plato (who, as a heathen, ought really 
to be believed) makes the first of these kings, Salatis, a sort of 
Hyksos Julius Cesar, not only as a conqueror, but also as 
a Reformer of the Kalendar. He says that Salatis exchanged 
the lunar year of the Semite races for the year of 365 days 
without any intercalation ; in short, for the year-form which had 
long been in use in Egypt. Accordingly, we actually find a 
Kalendar of this peculiar form in use from time immemorial at 
Bozrah* and Petra ; 7. ¢., in the very region to which the extra- 
ordinary sagacity of Miss Corbaux long ago tracked the Hyksos, 
whom she identifies with the Zuzim of Scripture.t This divina- 
tion of her penetrating genius, it should be added, is fully borne 
out by the profound geographical researches of Dr. Brugsch. 

But we must not quit this subject without adverting to the 
anachronism in Manetho. In a word, it is just this: King Ra- 
Skennen, who in the Papyrus is made contemporary with Apophis, 
is universally allowed to have been the immediate predecessor of 
the Theban king who first succeeded in shaking off the Hyksos 
yoke. The fact, indeed, is past disputing, since it rests on the 
unanswerable statements of the autobiographical inscription of 
Admiral Aahmes, in his tomb at El Kab. The Admiral himself 
served under the Liberator; and he says that his father served 
not only under him, but also under Ra-Skennen. Yet, on looking 
at the Manethonian fragment, it will be seen that it interposes 
three centuries and a half between Apophis and the Liberator. 
Now, what do the Manethonians in this pinch? Do? Why, of 
course, summon in all haste a synod of the orthodox, stop the 
mouth of poor Eusebius, who vainly protests that his recension 
does here agree with the Papyrus in making the two kings in 
question contemporary, pass a fresh vote of confidence in Pope 
Pagan’s infallibility, and invent an Apophis II., to save his sorely 
shaken credit! For our new Niebuhrians have got far beyond 
their master. His forte lay in killing off mythical kings, whereas 
they have created them by scores. 

The Hyksos Dispersion justifies us in looking for traces of an 
indirect Egyptian influence on the culture of neighbouring nations. 
But no sooner did her limbs become unshackled than Egypt 


* See Ideler’s Handbuch der Mathematischen und Technischen Chronologie, i. 
437. 


+! + See her ingenious papers on the ‘ Rephaim.’—Journal of Sacred Literature, 
vols. i, ii, iii., New Series. 
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began to exert a direct influence also, far more powerful and 
wide-reaching than is commonly imagined. 

The copious hieroglyphical inscriptions translated in Brugsch’s 
deeply interesting Histoire d Egypte, afford us quite distinct 
glimpses of a vast Mediterranean Empire, of which Thebes 
and Memphis were the seats a full thousand years before our 
Western annals may properly be said to begin. A series of 
mighty conquerors, whose armies overran the East, and sometimes 
our newer Western world as well, unfolds before our astonished 

e. One after another these earth-striding giants of that hoary 
a of history flit across the scene in quick succession, from 
Thothmes I., in the sixteenth or seventeenth century before 
Christ, down to Shishak, in the tenth. Amongst the Pharaohs 
who thus by turns wielded, with such lusty arms, the thunder- 
hammer of war, and plied the weapons of peace in the forge of 
civilization, we find, moreover, the names of ‘Thothmes III.,* 
Amenophis II., Amenophis III. (the Memnon of the Greeks, 
whose vocal statue is so famous), and Amenophis IV. Of these, 
Thothmes III. already possessed powerful fleets, which swept the 
‘Great Sea,’ as the Mediterranean is styled on his monuments, 
and extended his sway over its islands and coasts. Cyprus, for 
instance, is named amongst his conquests ; and the Phenicians 
and other Palestinian nations, together with the Armenians and 
Assyrians, paid him tribute. Next to those just enumerated we 
have Sethos I., the greater father of Ramses Miamun the Great, 
the second of that mighty name, whose lustre, again, was not un- 
worthily kept up by Ramses III. and Ramses XII. The naval 


‘prowess of Sethos L. is expressly referred to by Manetho, whose 


statements are here quite confirmed by the monuments, which 
speak of his being master of the Mediterranean. Sethos, and his 
son Ramses, were probably blended together in the Greek tradi- 
tion of the world-taming Egyptian hero, Sesostris, just as Hero- 
dotus has rolled into one king, Sabaco, all the three, or perhaps 
four successive sovereigns of the Ethiopian Dynasty (Ma- 
netho’s XXVth). Baotian Thebes must have been the planting 
of this Theban Pharaoh Sethos, in spite of any possible pro- 
test from Mr. Grote. For the Egyptian monarch was worshipped 
as its Kriorne, or founder, by Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epami- 
nondas, under the quite unmistakeable name (as much the 
Pharaoh's private property as Mr. Grote’s deservedly great name 


* Ernst Curtius, in his profoundly original History of Greece (‘ Griechische 
Géschichte,’ Berlin, 1858), has already made good use of the monumentally attested 
fact, that large numbers of Ionians were settled in Lower Egypt as early as the 
time of this Pharaoh. See p. 38, and Lepsius’s valuable communication to Curtius 
in the Appendix, pp. 538-542, : 
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is his) ZetHos.* Kadmos, ‘the man of the East, who brought 
the Alphabet to Greece, was doubtless a Phenician; but the 
anonymous Admiral thus obscurely designated, and the jolly tars 
whom he commanded, all served on board the ships of Sethos,t 
who was liege lord of all the Phenicians. The dates, moreover, 
admirably tally; as, indeed, in general, the sadly neglected 
mythical chronology is the best key to the hidden truths 
locked up in those despised, because terribly dusty and worm- 
eaten cabinets of gems, the Historical Myths. The epoch of 
the whole trio, Kadmos, Zethos, and Amphion, is marked by 
Eusebius in the Chronicle at B.c. 1427, which falls critically in 
the middle of the reign of Sethos I., according to Brugsch, who, 
on the authority of the Africanic Manetho, assigns to him fifty- 
one years, which he dates from B.c. 1458. Lepsius agrees with 
Brugsch as to the number of years, but makes them begin 
B.c. 1439 ; whilst Bunsen allows him-no more than nine years, 
commencing B.c. 1403. 

There surely needs no further instance than this of the InrrRo- 
DUCTION OF LETTERS INTO Europe, to show what priceless 
treasures Egyptology may have in store for us, and how all-im- 
portant it is that the many hundreds of inscriptions dated by the 
regnal years of these founders of our civilization, should not be 
left floating adrift on the boundless sea of time. Yet they mani- 
festly are so at present, as the above triple determination of the 


* The exactly parallel instance, as to the interchange of the initial consonants, is 
found in the orthography of the very same name in the XXIII. Dynasty. The 
king whom Manetho calls Zet, Herodotus calls Sethos. 

+ Even the story of Zgyptus and Danaus, it seems to us, has been made the 
subject of quite enough witticisms, and ought now to be seriously re-examined. 
Somebody must dare to say so in the interest of historical truth. The joke 
has turned upon the names being Greek and not Egyptian. But this sort of 
chemistry is too powerful, and if the New Zealanders get making these experi- 
ments, the Teacher of Germany will some day pay the penalty of having 
Hellenized his name, by finding himself neither Melancthon nor Schwartzerz, 
but only Hydrogen. It will be granted, we hope, that if it can be proved that 
Sethos I. was called by a name containing the same root as the word Chemi- 
stry, the whole state of the question will be changed. Well, it can be proved. 
Merry as Bunsen and Lepsius have generally made themselves over the poor 
‘ Sothis,’ they have never denied that at least the nomenclature of that Greek List 
of Pharaohs must have been drawn from good Egyptian sources, Did they ever 
pause over the name Xayots (CHAMOIS), the fourteenth king in that list? Have 
they noticed that the next reign but one (that one being merely a transparent 
alter ego), is that of Ramses Miamun, the son and successor of Sethos? How 
Sethos I. came by the name, we must wait to know. It is queer enough, too, to 
find Sethos I. and Ramses II. so high up there in the chronology, about a thousand 

before their time, as well as in their proper places. As to Danaus, perhaps 

r. Gladstone, when the Times shall have written him out of office, may find 
leisure to lovk up a certain TENI (as Lepsius writes the name Kbuch. Scutch, 418, 
467), who was ‘ Prince of Cush or Ethiopia,’ i.¢., Viceroy of that country, for Sethos 
I., and afterwards (unless this was a son of the same name) for Rainses the Great. 
It should not be forgotten that the Egyptians have no D in their alphabet. 
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reign of the same famous Pharaoh proves. More than half a 
century yawns between the two extremes, and that, too, ina 
case in which our Egyptian chronologers had the bright ray of 
Sirius, or, in other words, the Era of Menephthes, to guide them. 
-with the single well-ascertained reign of 66 years,* for Ramses the 
Great, between. Most assuredly they have not laid one iota too. 
much stress on the transcendant worth of that admirable sidereal 
epoch. Itis one of the only two reliable astronomical Egyptian 
dates for these early times which have as yet been proved capable: 
of being*‘turned to account,t although the valley of the Nile has 
been ransacked from end to end for such indications. Perhaps, 
too, they would have done better in the other instance (of which 
more anon) by not making the star rise ‘according to the edict’ 
of Manetho, and at the expense of Lepsius’s indispensable ally, 
the blundering stone-cutter who is always called in when an 
inscription does not square with his ‘system.’ Both these sidereal 
dates have relation to the heliacal rising, at Memphis or Helio- 
polis, of the brightest of all the starry host, Sothis, as the 
Egyptians called the Dog-Star. This divine star, as the people 
of Khemi, ‘the land of Ham,’ deemed the gem of the firma- 
mental crown, whose first appearance as a morning star above the 
horizon was wont to synchronize with the blessed swelling of the 
Nile, annually shows itself at Memphis on the 20th of July. 
But since (owing to a superstitious fear of changing lucky into 
unlucky days) the Egyptian Kalendar admitted no intercalary 
days, as our own does every fourth year, it is obvious that its 
New Year's Day would get farther and farther behind the rising 
of the Dog-star on the 20th of July. It would evidently get a day 
behind at the end of the first four years, two days at the end of the 
second four years, and so on, until at length, at the end of exactly 
1460 + 1 of their years, or, which is the same thing, 1460 Julian 
years, it would come round once more to the point it started from, 
viz., the rising of the Dog-star on the 20th of July. For, owing 
to the peculiar geographical position of Egypt in relation to the 
equator, the star there sticks to the Julian date for twenty or thirty 
centuries together, notwithstanding the difference between the 
Julian year of 365} days (which, indeed, was borrowed from Alex- 
andrian astronomers) and the somewhat shorter true tropical year. 
This vast cycle of 1461 Egyptian years was known as the Sothiac or 

* The Greek lists give him that number, and the monuments show his 64th. 

+ The Dog-star-Date on the great Kalendarium of Ramses III., at Medinet-Abou, 
is too indefinite, since the day of the month is not given. The Dog-star rising might 
take place within the month of Thoth in any one of 120 years; and within the moon 
of Thoth (if that be the meaning, which may possibly turn out to be the case), it 


might fall out as early as the first of these 120 years, (i.e. the Era of Menephthes, 
B.0. 1322), or as much as about 240 years later. ; 
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Dog-star Period, and its commencement, when the first day of 
the Egyptian kalendar coincided with the first appearance of the 
star Sothis or Sirius as a morning star at Memphis, is the era 
called that of Menephthes, who was the son and immediate suc- 
cessor of Ramses the Great. The astronomer Theon of Alexan- 
dria expressly speaks of it as of a well-known Egyptian era, and 
it is to him alone we are indebted for the name of the King 
after whom it was denominated. But other ancient writers also 
speak of the era, which they describe, however, by its astronomi- 
cal character, rather than from the important historical aspect in 
which Theon places it before us when he connects it with the 
name of the son and immediate successor of Ramses II., or 
the Great. All these writers, amongst whom may be speci- 
fied, besides Theon, the well-known Egyptian Church Father 
Clement of Alexandria, and a professed chronologer, Censo- 
rinus, point to B.c. 1822 as the epoch in question. Accord- 
ingly, in that year the first day of the first of the 12 months of 
30 days each, which, with five days stuck on at the end of the 
twelfth, formed the very simple Egyptian kalendar—a kalendar 
as reliably renderable into terms of our own as the French—is 
found to have actually coincided with the 20th of July. On that 
day, again, as repeatedly verified by our first modern astronomers, 
the heliacal rising of the star at Memphis really took place. Thus 
we have the testimony of several respectable ancient writers, two 
of them Egyptians themselves, and the verification of that testi- 
mony by facts within our own reach. Here, therefore, we are on 
terra firma once more, and it is, unfortunately, the first solid foot- 
hold the Egyptologers have as yet found for us since we quitted 
Tirhaka. This Era of Menephthes is the Egyptian Olympiad, 
and its coincidence with the old legendary Olympiad of Pelops,* 
though hitherto overlooked, is another rather startling point of 
contact between Greece and Egypt, which surely merits the 
attention of classical as well as of Egyptian philologers. We 
have here an astronomically verified epoch, viz., the starting of 
Thotht on his weary race of 365 quadriennial stadia in the first 
yeart of Menephthes, B.c. 1322, to see his heavenly goal no 

* See Petavius at B.c. 1323. 

+ The first month of the Egyptian Kalendar. The names of the rest were, 
2, Paophi; 3, Athyr; 4, Cheeac; 5, Tybi; 6, Mechir; 7, Phamenoth; 8, Phar- 
muthi ; 9, Pachom ; 10, Payni; 11, Epiphi ; 12, Mesori. 

t The analogy of the later eras employed by the Egyptian astronomers (who 
alone seem to have used them), is decisive of the point, that the first year of the 
king is the epoch. Those of Nabonassar, Philip Arideus, Augustus, and Diocle- 
tian, all date from the first year of those sovereigns. Yet the Philippic Era falls 
on the exact millenary year of the Sothiac Period, or Aira Meneph. 1000. Facts 
are very odd sometimes. It is a comfort to find that Lepsius has swallowed 
that gnat at last, and now, very properly, makes B.c. 1322 the 1st of Menephthes, 
Bunsen is straining at it still. 

NO. LXIV. HH 
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more till a.p. 189, under the Roman Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
whose coins duly commemorate the return of this Phenix to 
his spicy nest.* Perhaps our fair readers may think that the 
New Year's Day of a kalendar which knew of no spinsters’ 
Saturnalia—no leap-years in which young ladies enjoy un- 
wonted privileges—was justly doomed to this long divorce from 
its starry bride. 

For we do hope they have not all run away from these somewhat 
dry but necessary details. And should we have been so happy as 
thus far to avoid scattering them, we flatter ourselves that we may 
count on their prolonged attention and approving smiles to the 
end. For we trust to be able to show that the honour has been 
reserved for one of their own sex, Miss Fanny Corbaux, to dis- 
tance all the other Egyptologers, and to fix the chronological 
whereabouts of perhaps the most redoubtable of all those con- 
quering Pharaohs of whom we spoke just now, and by so doing 
to bring nearer to solution the seemingly hopeless problem of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. This feat, too, our British Muse of His- 
tory has accomplished by not shrinking from such details, which 
are really not so formidable after all. Her date of the Biblical 
event (B.c. 1291), we may as well say at once, we cannot accept. 
But this we will say, that her attempt to extract truth from the 
mythical account of the Exodus in Manetho, by means of the light 
shed on it by Mr. Heath’s watered moonshine and phosphorescent 
Papyrus pulp, is far more creditable to her critical acumen, and 
especially to her candour, than the rival theory of the Continental 
Egyptologers is to theirs. We will add, that her brilliant sugges- 
tion that Manetho has rolled together Moses and the Pharaoh of 
the Exodust (!) into the one person, Osarsiph (the name he gives 
to Moses), is a compliment to the veracious historian which, we 
think, he richly deserves. At our point of view, such an admis- 
sion exempts us from the obligation of discussing anything a 
witness of that calibre may choose to assert. 

We may, however, fairly leave her to deal with the opposition 
school of harmonists, the German and French savants, who think 
their 6 wavv has placed the Exodus under the Menephthes, after 
whom the Era is denominated, and that he was right in so doing, 
as well as in making the Israelites all lepers, and in providing the 
tyrant with a comfortable asylum for 13 years (at the Ethiopian 
court) after the event, instead of a bath in the Red Sea. All we 
care to say about this precious story, so palpably a concoction of 
Pagan spite, we have already said in a former review of Bunsen’s 


* See the Phenix coin of this Emperor in Mr. Sharpe’s valuable History of 
Egypt, vol. i., p. 178, Fig. 86. 
+ Her candidate is the usurper Siphtha. 
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work,* and we need not repeat it now. The other no less spiteful 
account of the Exodus given us by Manetho’s learned fellow- 
countryman, Lysimachus, is just as probable. Lysimachus dates 
it about the middle of the eighth century B.c., under the imme- 
diate successor of Sheshonk IV., King Bocchoris, whose seutcheon 
Mariette was the first to discover in the Serapeum a short time 
ago. The monuments afford quite as much support to this ver- 
sion of the matter as they do to Manetho’s, and to Manetho’s 
quite as little as to this; for they afford not a tittle of warrant 
for either. For the quite exceptional unanimity with which this 
myth of Manetho’s has been patronized by the Continental School 
of Egyptology, we have just to thank German Rationalism and 
French Infidelity ; anything, rather than impartial and unbiassed 
readings of the great stone book which their science professes 
to expound. The only plausible argument that has ever been 
alleged in support of the story in Manetho is drawn from the 
name of the treasure city Raamses,t built by the enslaved Israel- 
ites, which they tell us must have been so called after Ramses 
the Great. We may remark, by the bye, that Lepsius, who makes 
the most of this unquestionably ingenious suggestion, might just 
as well have acknowledged his obligations for it to the Duke of 
Northumberland. His Grace, then Lord Prudhoe, was the first 
to throw it out, in a communication obligingly prepared for in- 
corporation in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s classical work on the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. We may be 
sure his Grace did not divine how eagerly it would be laid hold 
of by the sworn foes of the miraculous element in the Scriptures ; 
and after reading the paper we find not the faintest trace in it of 
the spirit in which the idea seems, unhappily, to have been adopted 
by his Grace's illustrious, but rather wayward pupils abroad. 
Happily, the ‘ Kénigsbuch’ enables us to meet this very pertinent 
suggestion with another. If we must derive the name of the 
city from a royal Ramses, instead of vice versdé, why may not 
the Prince ‘ Ra-mas’ (Kbuch. Scutch. 320) serve the turn? The 
name, we apprehend, differs neither in orthography nor in mean- 
ing (the import of both being, we take it, ‘child of the Sun’), 
in such a way as in the least to affect the argument. The read- 
* British Quarterly, No. XLVI. 

+ As to Pithom, the other treasure city built by the Israelites, Brugsch, the 
only man properly entitled to the name of a hieroglyphical geographer, identifies it 
with Pachtowm-n-Zalou (i.e. ‘ the citadel of the foreign people of the Tyrians,’ 
he says), as he reads the name of the city whence Thothmes ITI, starts on his cam- 
paigns, not later, according to himself, Lepsius, and Bunsen, than the sixteenth 
century B.c. Yet he also, as well as they, — the Exodus, with Manetho, 
under Menephthes, and the enslavement under that Pharaoh’s father, Ramses 
the Great. Brugsch remarks also that Raamses existed, as proved by an almost 
contemporary Papyrus, in the time of the father of Ramses, i.e. Sethos I. 
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ing of the hieroglyphical name which we have given is that of 
Lepsius himself, and he would surely admit that it would be 
Hebraized in much the same way as that of the royal father of 
Menephthes. We observe, too, that Lepsius makes this Prince 
Ramas the son of the Liberator of Egypt from the yoke of the 
Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, viz., Aahmas, the first of this Theban 
line of independent Pharaohs. If, therefore, as many of our best 
Egyptologers have thought, this Liberator of the Egyptians. be 
the Enslaver of the Israelites, ‘the other king who knew not 
Joseph,’ our hint may not, perhaps, be altogether unworthy of 
attention. But enough of Manetho’s silly story. 

Since, however, we have a very strong conviction that, by their 
too evident reluctance to give the Bible fair play in this matter, 
owing to their astonishing fondness for this monstrous invention 
of Pagan spleen, our most gifted Continental Egyptologers have 
needlessly, we think, created an almost invincible prejudice against 
their science, we are loth to leave the matter in this unsatisfactory 
state. We believe this prejudice to be both quite groundless and 
most disastrous to the interests alike of science and of faith; hence, 
we are bound to do all in our power to lay this ghost, by hazarding 
a fresh attempt at an affirmative solution. Never will Christian 
people be persuaded there can be much that is akin to exact 
knowledge in a science which answers their first eager inquiry by 
cold-bloodedly telling them that the Dispensation of the Moral 
Law opens with an UNTRUTH. We may be told, indeed, that the 
removal of this prejudice, if it be one, is no business of these 
Egyptologers. Perhaps not; but it is owrs, and we shall address 
ourselves to the task accordingly, availing ourselves of materials for 
which we gladly own our great and manifold obligations to them. 
We may well sigh over former failures ; but, like the spider Robert 
Bruce learnt a lesson from, we must try again, with the cheerfulest 
hope we can muster, that the fresh effort of her poor insect to 
rejoin the broken thread, may not be made this time also invitd 
Mwerva. 

We frankly own that but for some fresh data of great value, 
to which Brugsch helps us in his last published work—an advan- 
tage not possessed by those who have previously attacked the 
problem—we should have altogether despaired of success. Those 
data, however, and particularly one of them, may be said to 
change the whole state of the question. The new fact, if it be 
one—and we do hope, for the honour of Egyptology, it will bear, 
and that one of the most experienced and trusty guides its ranks 
can furnish, will not prove to have planted us on a shelf of snow, 
instead of granite*—enables us at once to verify, astronomically, 


* All depends on the rendering by Dr. Brugsch of a hieroglyphical date. ‘The 
ined this (and indeed all 


text is unmutilated and perfectly legible. We have examin 
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with a trifling correction of only a couple of years, Miss Corbaux’s 
date of the death of Thothmes II. He was the immediate prede- 
cessor of that mighty Asiatic conqueror of whom we have already 
spoken, Thothmes III. By this verification we get into our 
hands, we are sanguine enough to think, the key of the position 
whence the fortress may be stormed. Even, however, should we 
unfortunately fall short of that ulterior triumph, the identifica- 
tion of the tyrant, it will still be no inconsiderable gain, if we can 
ascertain detinitely the chronology of that magnificent emblazon- 
ment of the achievements of Thothmes the Great, engraved by 
the royal hero's own order on the walls of his temple-palace at Kar- 
nak. This famous inscription Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, 
whose eminence as a hieroglyphical scholar is so universally 
acknowledged, justly describes as ‘ the most important extant for 
the history and commerce of Central Asia.’ The first really 
successful essay to translate it was made by him in a paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries April 7th, 1853, and published 
in the Archeologia for that year. The fragments there rendered 
are of very considerable extent. We may add that large additional 
fragments have recently been recovered by Mariette, and are now 
being printed in fac-simile in the Revue Archeologique. These 
autobiographical, and, as we may almost term them, autograph 
Annals of Thothmes III., are more precious than the lost Decades 
of Livy. They record the Pharaoh’s campaigns, principally against 
the Assyrians and Pheenicians, and which were carried on by sea 
as well as by land. These campaigns are accurately dated by the 
years of the king’s reign, and tell us, to the month and day, 
when he began his march, when he reached such and such cities, 
what fortresses he besieged and captured, when such and such 
battles were fought, what tribes paid him tribute, and in what the 
tribute consisted. The campaigns thus minutely photographed 
for us are thirteen or fourteen in number, and extend from his 
22nd to his 39th and perhaps to his 40th year. We must 
quote from Dr. Brugsch’s careful revision of Mr. Birch’s transla- 
tion a paragraph or two, both to give some idea of the nature 
and contents of these ‘Annals,’ and because we shall shortly have 


the other dates of which we shall have to speak), as given in Lepsius’s proverbially 
exact fac-similes in his great work on the Monuments ; and although not precisely 
experts, we can speak to these points. Our only nervousnessarises from the (not dis- 
sent, but) simply suspended opinion of Mr. Birch of the British Museum, who most 
courteously allowed us the opportunity of consulting him on the matter. Not a 
breath of suspicion did he cast on Dr. Brugsch’s perfect competency. But he 
would like to know the exact train of thought which has induced the Berlin savant 


to render a particular group of hieroglyphical signs by the important words ‘new * 


moon.’ The science of deciphering the hieroglyphics, it must be borne in mind, is 
still far from having won its way to a place amongst those styled exact. Hence it 
must be well understood that the suspended opinion of one student is no impeach- 
ment of the accuracy of the results arrived at independently by another. 
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occasion to refer to some statements they contain; and we may as 
well begin at the beginning :— 


‘ His Holiness * King Thothmes ITI. has ordained that a record of 
the victories he has won be engraved on the stelé in the Temple 
which His Holiness has erected to his Divine Father, the God 
Ammon of Thebes, and to engrave thereon each expedition by name, 
with the captures made from all the vanquished countries and peoples 
the God Ra has given into his hand. The 22nd year of his reign, in 
the month Pharmuthi, His Holiness set out from the city Zalou, on 
his first victorious expedition to extend the frontiers of Egypt by war, 
as’ his Father the God Ammon had promised him. Behold the dura- 
tion of this campaign was +2 years....... the men who were in 
the fortress of Sarhan, from the Jourza country to the ends of the earth, 
made rebellion against His Holiness.’ 

‘The 23rd year, the 2ndt of Pachom, the anniversary festival of the 
royal crowns,} in the fortress which belongs to the Prince of Gazatou, 
(Gaza) ....the 5th of the month Pachom he effected an entrance 
into this place by fighting .... by force and by diplomacy (par con- 
vention) to defeat this vile enemy, and to enlarge Egypt’s frontiers, as 
his Father, the God Ammon of Thebes, had commanded him.’ 


After about two-thirds of a quarto page in Brugsch, devoted 
to the events of the 16th of the same month, and about the same 
amount to those of the 19th, we next find the Pharaoh, on the 
22nd, arranging the order of battle for the assault of Megiddo. 
The fighting, capture, and sack of the city, with full details of 
the number and quality of the prisoners, and of the rich booty, 
all belong to the same day, and the whole account fills in Brugsch 
more than a couple of quarto pages. We quote no more than the 
opening sentence, with which we cannot dispense :— 


‘The 23rd year, the 22nd of Pachom,§ being the day of the festival 
of the new moon, and of the reception (?) of the royal diadem, the 
grand morning, behold in presence of the whole army, to open the 
meee es His Holiness advanced sitting aloft on a gilded chariot, orna- 
mented with decorations in wood (? carvings), like the God Hormat, 
lord of all power, and like the God Mentou, of the Theban Nome.’— 
Brugsch, p. 97. iy 


Now the question is, can these years of Thothmes the Great, in 
his ‘ Annals,’ be rendered with any tolerable certainly into years 


* Very odd, is it not, to find such extremely ancient precedent for the Curial style 
of Rome ? 

+ We have adopted Mr. Birch’s numeral reading on the evidence of our own 
eyes, after referring to the plate in Lepsius (Denkmdler, Abth. III. Bl. 31, Left 
1. 13). Brugsch gives indefinitely ‘38rd or 4th.’ 

t Mr. Birch: ‘the day of the festival of the royal crowns.’ Brugsch: ‘jour 
anniversaire de couronuement.’ 

§ In the Archeologia it is ‘ Mesore,’ through an inadvertence, as Mr. Birch was 
good enough to explain. 
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before Christ? We are convinced that, with the help of another 
monument belonging to his reign, they can. Always supposing 
Dr. Brugsch’s translation can be relied on (and we shall be very 
much astonished to learn that he has misled us), we deem it a 
most feasible thing. ‘The above brief extracts, combined with 
the other datum, of which we have spoken, afford us all the light 
we really need for rescuing the chronology of this priceless frag- 
ment of the world’s archives from being any longer the football of 
guesswork. We own, too, that we are English enough to think 
this a more fruitful and remunerative enterprise than a wild-goose 
chace after Menes and the Ghosts. But this is not all. The 
chronology of the ‘ Annals’ once ascertained, they will subserve a 
purpose more important still in the eyes of every Christian man 
than any merely secular one. The first few lines of these ‘ Annals’ 
will place us in a position for putting to the severest conceivable 
test the truth of the Mosaic narrative of the Exodus. And 
we trust to be able to show that it comes forth from the ordeal 
triumphant. 

‘Moonshine !’ does some sceptical reader exclaim, retorting on 
us our own blunt, and perhaps too roundly expressed, estimate 
of Mr. Heath's imaginary allusions to the Exodus in the Papyri ? 
Just so, we reply. Moonshine, even if it be only that of the 
horned young moon—ay, and starlight too, will be infinitely 
better than the Egyptian darkness in which these momentous 
matters have been hitherto shrouded by certain really great men, 
the Alpha and Omega of whose critical science, however, seems 
(at times) to be the maxim, that none but pagans can speak the 
truth. 

First, then, for a little starlight, and we may afterwards be 
able to bear the brighter ray of the luminary that rules the night. 

Built into the river-wall, past which the Nile rushes at 
Elephantine, is a block of stone engraved with hieroglyphical 
characters, proving it to have formed one of those colossal ‘old 
almanacks,’ such as astonish every beholder at Medinet-Abou, 
Tentyra, and Esneh. It~bears a date which has been repeatedly 
copied, and which all who have seen it declare to be perfectly 
legible. A plainer date does not exist. It reads, as all hierogly- 
phical scholars will tell you—‘XXVIIIth Day of the Month 
Epiphi—Festival of the Rising of the Dog-star.’ It is of great 
importance to find out, if possible, what Pharaoh erected the 
stupendous Sacred Kalendarium to which that Sothiac, or Dog 
star block, originally belonged. There was formerly a doubt 
about this; for the scutcheons (or royal rings enclosing their 
names) of both Ramses the Great and Thothmes the Great, are 
found on other hieroglyphically engraved debris of destroyed 
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edifices hard by. We believe there is now no doubt, or next to 
none, entertained upon the subject by the competent authorities. 
Lepsius, a profound judge of all such matters, was always of 
opinion that the Kalendarium in question must have been that 
of Thothmes the Great. Brugsch, who in his Reiseberichte hesi- 
tated, or rather favoured the other view, now quite agrees with 
Lepsius, and does not even mention the other view. In a paper 
read some years ago by Mr. Birch before the Archeological 
Society (‘Observations on an Egyptian Calendar’), that gen- 
tleman observed, ‘ If this fragment is part of the Thothmes III. 
‘ Kalendar, it is, of course, a fixed point for the chronology of 
‘the Eighteenth Dynasty.’ Mr. Birch, as he lately assured us, 
would not write that if now; he doubts no longer. Finally, the 
illustrious French Academician, M. Biot, who has devoted very 
special attention to this all-important astronomical Egyptian 
date, together with the eminent French Egyptologer, M. de 
Rougé, on whose authority Biot at first assigned it to Ramses 
the Great, may now be understood to have quite yielded the 
point. It may be taken for granted, therefore, that the king 
who ordered that instructive date to be engraved was Thothmes the 
Great. It would be as easy, in fact, to confound a public-house 
sign with a Guido or a Raffaelle as the chastely-sculptured hiero- 
glyphics of that Dog-star block with the wretched tooling of the 
monuments of Ramses the Great. Moreover, during no portion 
of the long reign of the Ramses could the star have risen in any 
Egyptian latitude on the 28th of Epiphi. 

It is pretty certain that, but for the now quite exploded error 
which assigned the block to Ramses the Great, M. Biot would 
never have dreamt of taking Elephantine (although the temple 
of which the Kalendarium was a principal ornament stood there) 
as the latitude of observation. It is perfectly absurd, as Miss 
Corbaux has so well pointed out, to imagine that the day of this 
great national ‘festival,’ spoken of on the Dog-star block, 
changed with every degree of latitude, just as the star rose a day 
later or earlier, according as that degree was north or south. 
‘There must have been a standard latitude, just as we have a 
standard meridian at Greenwich. And the express statements of 
the ancients as to the day and year of the commencement of the 
Era of Menephthes prove that that standard latitude must have 
been in Lower Egypt, and was that of Memphis or Heliopolis. 
It is sufficient to refer to Miss Corbaux’s trenchant argument for 
the fullest satisfaction upon that head (Atheneum, April 29th, 
1854). Accordingly, since the 28th of Epiphi was the 20th of 
July (on which Julian day the Dog-star rises at Memphis) 
only during the four years B.c. 1477, B.c. 1476, B.c. 1475, 
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and B.c. 1474, it stands to reason that one-of those years must 
have fallen within the reign of the mighty Asiatic conqueror 
Thothmes the Great. Professor Lepsius would be the very first 
to admit this conclusion, with just one proviso, i.e., if the stone- 
cutter who engraved the Dog-star block’has not made a mistake 
in the month. We, too, for our part, will be candid enough to 
own that to the singularly adroit hypothesis by means of which 
Professor Lepsius eludes the only astronomical test as yet brought 
to bear upon his chronological ‘ system’ from the monuments, we 
cannot conceive of an answer. This stone-cutter convicts Pro- 
fessor Lepsius of an anachronism of about a century,* and we 
are told he was a blockhead, who, not having the fear of the 
Pharaoh's flail before his eyes, depraved the cardinal entry of this 
great State and Religious Monument by putting in a stroke too 
many. ‘This is indeed an invulnerable sort of logic, which tries 
the monuments by the ‘system,’ and not the ‘system’ by the 
monuments. The hippopotamus that swallowed Menes was not 
sheathed in a more impenetrable coat of mail. We can only 
a on the opposite hypothesis, that the poor stone-cutter was 
right. 

Now, had those vexatious Arabs only left us the regnal year of 
Thothmes the Great, which we may be pretty sure originally 
formed part of the Dog-star date, or at all events of the Kalen- 
darium, the problem would be already solved. All his regnal 
years would be astronomically determined by that single date, 
with a maximum of error to the amount of only three years. As 
it is, the supplementary astronomical indication in our second 
brief citation from Brugsch’s rendering of the ‘ Annals’ becomes 
the more inestimably precious. Thothmes the Great there tells 
us that in his 23rd year, the 22nd day of Pachom—i.e., of the 
ninth Egyptian month—was ‘the festival of the New Moon.’ 
This fresh datum wonderfully simplifies our task, by furnishing 
us with another astronomical note of time of the most serviceable 
kind. For, as a general rule, the exceptions to which range 
within very narrow limits, the new moons did not return to the 
same days of the Egyptian Kalendar save at intervals of not less 
than a quarter of a century. Our lunar cycle, as is well known, 
is 19 years. Theirs, the Apis cycle, as they styled it, was 25 
years. Plutarch mentions it, and the Alexandrian astronomer 
Ptolemy makes use of it. The reason of the difference between 
their lunar cycle and ours is because none of their years were 
leap. As:Ideler observes,f ‘309 mean synodical months [luna- 
‘tions] are only 684 minutes less than 25 Egyptian years; so 


* The last year of Thothmes the Great, according to Lepsius, is B.c. 1566. 
+ Handbuch der Mathematischen und Technischen, i. p. 182. 
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* that, after this cycle ran out, the phases of the moon would return 
‘to the same days of the Egyptian year through a period of 
‘several centuries.. Now, it is on the strength of this observa- 
tion that, without troubling our readers with the calculations we 
have made with the help of the best astronomical tables within 
our reach, we venture to affirm that the ‘NEW MOON’ spoken 
of by Thothmes the Great in his ‘Annals’ was that which was 
due for the meridian of Alexandria on the evening of the 19th 
of May, B.c. 1493.* In that year the 19th of May answered to 
the 22nd of the Egyptian month Pachom, as the few explana- 
tions relative to the Egyptian Kalendar already given in this 
article will quite suffice to enable those of our readers who may 
choose to do so to verify for themselves. The admirable Hebrew 
kalendar annexed to Mr. Greswell’s Prolegomena to his Harmony 
of the Gospels, which goes back as far as B.c. 1511, makes the 
19th of May in B.c. 1493 to be the Ist of the Hebrew month 
Sivan. This may serve to give confidence in the accuracy of our 
astronomical verification. With the above words of Ideler before 
us, we may be perfectly certain that (mark, not the 19th of May, 
which is a fixed day, but) the 22nd of the Egyptian month 
Pachom (which is a wandering day, and shifts from its place in 
the Julian Kalendar exactly 24 hours every four years) coincided 
in like manner with the new moon for Alexandria both a quarter 
of a century before and a quarter of a century after B.c. 1493. 
But we have not deemed it worth while to take either of these 
alternative years, viz., the higher, i.e. B.c. 1518, the lower, 
i.e. B.C. 1468, into the account. For both are shut out by the 
limits prescribed by our problem. The reign of Thothmes the 
Great extended to 48 years at least, since his 48th is monu- 
mentally attested. It is true that for 16 of his years, if not 
longer, that Amazon, the original of all the Mrs. Bloomers, 
whose manly attire and martial bearing long deceived the critics 
as to her sex, we mean the Queen Dowager Hatasou, was Regent. 
But this makes no difference. For the same monument which 
mentions the 16th year of her Regency—a stelé discovered at 
Wadi Maghara in the Sinaitic peninsula—makes that same year 
also the 16th of the young king’s reign. Hence, as Brugsch 
rightly argues, the years of Thothmes III., or the Great, must date 
from the demise of the immediately preceding Pharaoh, Thothmes 
II. (whether his father or his brother, adhuc sub judice lis est).+ 


* True Conjunction at Greenwich =May 17 d. 1h. 47m. which with the usual 
allowance for the Phase (44 hours) and for the difference of longitude, gives the 
above result. 

+ The question is indifferent to our argument. Mr. Birch was kind enough to 
inform us that Mariette has very recently lighted on an inscription in which the 
Third Thothmes styles the First Pharaoh of that name his ‘father.’ But, query, 
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But if the 23rd of Thothmes the Great was the lower of our two 
alternative dates—i.e. if it wes B.c. 1468—then his 48th was of 
course B.c. 1443. In other words, on this alternative hypothesis 
the monuments would prove him to have reigned as late as B.C. 
1448. But this is only 55 years before the known date of the 
accession of Ramses the Great, viz., B.c. 1888; whereas the sum 
total of the highest regnal years already allotted by the monu- 
ments to even the legitimate intermediate Pharaohs amounts to 
between 60 and 70. Hence the hypothesis falls to the ground. 
The 23rd of Thothmes the Great was not B.c. 1468, the lower of 
our divergent alternate years. Nor can his 23rd have well been 
our higher alternative year, i.e. B.c. 1518. For to assume this 
would be to make the very earliest of the four possible years for 
the Doc-Srar Date fall in his 64th year! That is, it would be 
to add to his already very long reign of nearly half a century, 
and this too without a tittle of warrant from the monuments, and 
still less from the Greek Lists, at least sixteen, and, as we could 
show (had we the space), even as much as nineteen years. For 
we are in a position to prove that it is to the last of the four 
possible years that the Dog-Star block belongs. Of course it is 
not impossible that he could have reigned 64 or 67 years. But, 
as we are dealing with a case of probabilities, and not of possi- 
bilities, and as there is not a particle of authority or reason for 
stretching the line to this extreme point of tension, our higher 
alternative year for the NEw Moon Date, 22nd Pachom, in the 
king's 23rd year, must go the way of the lower, and, like that 
must be sent to the right-about. And, having thus eliminated 
the extreme hypotheses, the golden mean remains to us. The 
New Moon Dare, in the 23rd year of Thothmes the Great, belongs 
to B.c. 1493; just an Apis-Cycle of 25 Egyptian years after the 
higher and before the lower of the two alternative years. Simi- 
larly, the Doc-Srar Date cannot belong to an earlier than his 
39th, and may be as late as his 42nd year. But, whichever of the 
four possible years be taken, it matters nothing to the main point 
—viz., the date of the king’s accession, which must have been B.c. 
1516-15—whether the Dog-Star Date be supposed to belong to 
B.c. 1477 in his 39th, to B.c. i476 in his 40th, to B.c. J475 in 
his 41st, or, lastly, to B.c. 1474 in his 42nd. 

We should prefer to treat the Kalendarium of which the Dog- 
Star Day was a main, if not the main entry, as a monument of 
his 42nd year, both for other reasons which we cannot stay to 


in a wider or stricter sense? As we shall see presently that he also styles Thothmes 
the Second his ‘ father’ (who, on the authority of Lepsius, is commonly taken to be 
his brother), he must have had two fathers, it pts. seem, or there must be some 
strange misunderstanding. 
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- develop, and because his ‘ Annals’ show him to have been still 
engaged in his wars abroad in his,39th and 40th; whilst, on the 
other hand his 42nd is known to have been illustrated by other 
magnificent monuments. It was in that year, for instance, that 
he erected the colossal statue of his predecessor, Thothmes II. It 
is of red sandstone, and is one of the enormous seated statues of 
old Pharaohs which guard the entrance to the second southern 
pylon of the mammoth tewple of Ammon at Karnak. Each 
finger of the colossus is as thick as a stout man’s arm, On the 
girdle is an inscription informing us that the statue is that of 
‘The Beneficent God Ai-Cheper-en Ra [the Pharaoh’s throne- 
‘name], the Dispenser of Life Everlasting, the Son of the Sun, 
‘Thothmes IT. [the king's family name].’ The same name appears 
also on the right side of the throne. Behind, are two rows of 
hieroglyphics much damaged, but still in great part legible. 
Brugsch renders them as follows :— 


First Row. Szconp Row. 
‘The King ThothmesIII., the ‘his... .in the Southern Land, 
Darling of Ammon, the Lord of in the year 42, on the 22nd of 
the Thrones of Both Worlds [i.e. the Month Thoth,* in token of 
Upper and Lower Egypt], his love to his father, the Bene- 
ficent God, Ai-Cheper-n-Ra 
[throne-name of Thothmes II.].’ 


Now, we may as well out with it at once, that the ‘ Beneficent 
‘God, Ai-Cheper-n-Ra, the Dispenser of Life Everlasting, the 
*Son of the Sun, Thothmes II.,’ whom this blood-red colossus 
portrays, and doubtless to the life, is our candidate for the ‘ bad 
eminence’ of having been the Pharaoh of the Exodus. And, 
should he turn out to be so, those stolid features, which the 
Bourbons must surely have inherited, that face whose ‘ unmean- 
ing expression, as Baron Bunsen says, with such striking truth- 
fulness of appreciation, ‘the observer cannot fail to remark,’ will 
be very full of meaning indeed for us. We would have no man, 
living or dead, Pharaoh or stone-cutter, condemned on suspicion, 
however strong. But we want that man’s claims to be fairly and 
impartially canvassed. We demand in the name of Christendom 
(perhaps Jewry, too, will join us) that the detectives keep a sharp 
look-out after him. If the Bible chronology be not so utterly 
untrustworthy, as our great Continental Egyptologers have fancied 
(perhaps too hastily, and not quite keeping themselves untram- 
melled by unfair bias), it seems to point pretty plainly to that 


* We leave to our fair readers the pleasure of rendering this Date into the equi- 
valent year, month, and day before the Christian era. They will find it exceedingly 
easy after the initiation into the mystery to which we have admitted them. There 
is a little doubt about the units for the day of the month. 
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colossus. It points to a Pharaoh who died at about the date 
already assigned, on astronomical considerations, by Miss Cor- 
baux (in a book, remember, written to show that the Bible chro- 
nology is, in this very matter of the Exodus, between two and three 
centuries at fault), as that of the death of the pudding-faced and 
fainéant Pharaoh Thothmes II. Her date of his death is B.c. 1513, 
which happens to be the very year adopted by Eusebius in his 
Chronicle as that of the Exodus, and which, through Jerome’s 
translation, became the standard date of the event in the Western 
Church, as it had long been throughout Eastern Christendom. 
Our own date is a couple of years higher, te. B.c. 1515. And 
on the hypothesis that Thothmes IT. is indeed the felon Pharaoh, 
see what a startling confirmation the Bible lends to and receives 
from the statements of that Pharaoh’s own son (or brother, if it 
will please Lepsius better), after all the alternate patronizing 
speeches and snubbings Moses has been favoured with by the 
Rationalizing critics ! 

For though it cannot be said that Egyptology has hitherto 
done all that it might have done, and is yet destined to do, for 
the Bible, the maxim of the Bible is to return good for evil. 
And we humbly conceive, that by the light it sheds on the chro- 
nology of these very important ‘ Annals of Thothmes the Great,’ 
the Bible offers no despicable contribution to science in her noble 
endeavour to climb to that most desirable and indispensable coign 
of vantage whence a new old world is to be descried—that ‘ fixed 
point’ of which Mr. Birch speaks. We have been so intensely 
eager to establish this independently of the Bible, and even to 
condense the nebulous light into a fixed star, if possible, that we 
find we have left ourselves no space for anything beyond a bare 
indication of the line of argument, which, it strikes us, will go far 
to settle the ulterior question as well, viz., that of the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. There is ANOTHER date in the ‘ Annals,’ which, even 
should Brugsch’s moon be eclipsed, and his splendid reputation 
as a hieroglyphical scholar be dimmed, may yet settle the ques- 
tion without the help of the lunar date. And, happily with re- 
gard to this further datum, Dr. Brugsch and Mr. Birch are in 
most substantial accord—a sure pledge of victory. At present, 
however, and fervently hoping it may not prove rotten, we shall 
be thankful to lean on Brugsch’s Alpenstock in our dizzy Ex- 
celsior excursion, and shall assume his translation of the new- 
moon date to be a solid fact of science. And now for the clinch- 
ing of the nail. Has the reader noticed the date, ‘2nd * of 

* If Lepsius’s plate is to be trusted, and his accuracy is proverbial, we can 
testify from autopsy. to the fact that there is room for a third unit, but that there is 


no trace of it in the indication of the day of the month. It is an extremely im- 
portant question, as will shortly appear. 
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Pachom, the anniversary festival of the royal crowns,’ in our first 
extract from the ‘Annals?’ That we take to be the anniversary 
of the Pharaoh’s accession, dated from the decease of Thothmes 
IT., on the principle, old as royalty itself, Le rot est mort, vive le 
roi. The other royal date,* ‘the 22nd of Pachom,’ in our second 
extract, is probably the anniversary of his actual assumption of 
the two crowns, viz., that of Upper and that of Lower Egypt. 
The interval of about three weeks between the two days may 
possibly measure the journey of a certain messenger with great 
tidings from the spot where the ‘ Beneficent God Ai-Cheper-n- 
‘Ra, the Dispenser of Everlasting Life, the Son of the Sun, 
* Thothmes II.,’ met his death, to the Palace-temple of Ammon 
at the metropolis of these Theban kings, or even to some proud 
royal residence as far south as Elephantine. What is certain, 
however, is that, if our ‘ fixed point’ will hold, the 2nd of Pachom, 
whence dates the First Year of Thothmes the Third, was the 5th 
of May, B.c. 1515, and that with the sunset of the preceding day 
would commence (as we have taken care to verify astronomically) 
the twelfth day of the second lunar month, counting from the 
Equinox.t 

Now, on referring to Exod. xv. 22-27, we find, as the first item 
of what is evidently meant to be a definite chronological notation of 
Israel's march from the Red Sea, that ‘they went three days into 
the wilderness and found no water.’ Since there was water 
enough in the Red Sea itself, this cannot mean that they found no 
water at all. What they wanted was water to drink, and the state- 
ment must be understood accordingly to mean that they found no 
drinkable water. Had this been duly considered, it would not 
have been so hastily taken for granted, as has too commonly been 
the case, that these ‘three days’ count quite distinctly from the 
marches to Marah (Ain Hawarah, Robinson), and thence on to 
Elim (Wadi Gharandel, Rob.).t Had they been distinct, we may be 
sure we should have read of the ‘murmuring’ of these two millions 
of inexperienced travellers, toiling through the Sinaitic desert 
beneath the burning summer sun, before the arrival at Marah. 
No. The ‘three days’ are plainly the whole time which elapsed 
before (as the Hebrew particles 35) might be very properly ren- 


* It is very remarkable that this and a similar pair of royal dates mentioned in 
the grand Kalendarium of Ramses III. at Medinet-Abou, are, we believe, the only 
instances of the kind extant in the hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

+ Phase of new moon due at Alexandria April 23, at lh. 51m. P.M. The neo- 
menia of the month would, therefore, date from sunset on that day, and the twelfth 
of the month, from sunset April 23+11=April 34th=May 4th. Mr. Greswell’s 
Hebrew Kalendar does not ascend quite so high. 

t The time-tables, so to speak, for the route will be found in Robinson, and in 
the Appendix to Lepsius’s from Egypt. They present no difficulty. 
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dered) finding drinkable water ; and this was at Elim. The measure 
of this interval between their starting from the Place of Passage 
(about Ayun Musa, according to Rob.) and their coming to 
drinkable water at Elim (for the well at Marah was not drinkable 
till Moses healed it) was ‘three days.’ ‘That is, according to the 
Biblical usus loquendi,* it was part of a first vvxOnuepov (the 
interval from sunset to sunset), the whole of a second, and part 
of the third. Thus understood, the account stands as follows :-— 


‘Day I. That of the Passage itself and of their First March in the 
wilderness in search of Drinkable Water. None found. 
II. Second March and Arrival at Marah. The Water there 
not drinkable. Thirst no longer tolerable. Murmur- 
ing. Moses heals the waters miraculously. Only one 
— well (Josephus). They proceed accordingly on 
their 

III. Third March for a whole travelling day before meeting 
with Drinkable Water, and at length reach Elim, where 

are ‘ twelve wells and threescore and ten palm trees.’ ’ 


Hence if, for argument’s sake, the Passage of the Red Sea took 
place during the night of the twelfth vvyOnuspov (space from 
sunset to sunset) of the ‘Second Month’ of the Hebrews, the 
Arrival at Elim would fall on the fourteenth, and their departure 
thence (as they hurried forward to the more eligible encampments 
of Paran—Wadi-Feiran) would take place on the fifteenth. Now, 
in the first verse of the next chapter, we actually find, for the first 
time since their leaving Goshen, a definite date, and it is this VERY 
‘pay. And they took their journey from Elim, and all the con- 
‘ gregation of the children of Israel came into the wilderness of 
‘ Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on THE FIFTEENTH DAY 
‘ OF THE SECOND MONTH after their departing out of the land of 
‘Egypt.’ 

Warned as we are by so many wrecks around us, reminding us 
of hardy and enterprising explorers who have preceded us into 
the perilous sea we have ventured into, we dare not say as yet 
that the problem is at last solved. The utmost caution is an ‘m- 
perative duty where such high matters as the scientific verification 
of the Bible and the Biblical verification of Science are con- 
cerned. But we trust we have at least made out a case for further 
investigation and discussion. That is all we ask. 


* As exemplified, e.g., in the exactly parallel instance of the ‘three days and 
three nights,’ during which our Lord was ‘in the heagt of the earth.’ 
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Art. VITI.—(1.) Narrative of a Journey in Syria and Palestine in 
1851 and 1852. By C. W. M. Van pvr Vetpg, &. 2 vols. 
Blackwood: Edinburgh. 1854. 

(2.) Syria and the Syrians. By Grecory M. Worraset, of 
Beyroot. Madden: London. 1856. 


(3.) Travels in European Turkey in 1850, By EpmunpD SPENCER. 
2 vols. Colburn: London. 1851. 


THE massacres that have lately occurred in Syria have virtually 
re-opened the Turkish question in its widest scope. Foreign 
diplomacy, indeed, has at present recognised no more than what 
it chooses to term a Syrian question; or, in other words, a question 
relating merely to the Syrian provinces of Turkey. But the 
difference between the diplomatists and the public is, as Talley- 
rand would have said, simply that the watches of the former go 
somewhat slower than those of the latter. It is undeniable that 
similar events to those which have just taken place in the dis- 
tricts around Mount Lebanon are apparently in preparation, and 
are actually threatened, in most of the Christian provinces of the 
Turkish empire, both in Europe and Asia. That they will really 
happen, no man of course can venture to predict. But there is, 
nevertheless, hardly any quarter inhabited by Christians of that 
empire, with the exception of Asia Minor, from which increasing 
agitation is not almost always daily reported ; and we are therefore 
at once brought into the general question of the securities which 
exist for the maintenance of the privileges which the Turkish 
Government has conceded in law to all its Christian subjects. 
The origin of these events is still wrapped in considerable 
uncertainty. This observation applies both to the massacres 
which have already taken place in Syria, and to the insurrec- 
tionary movements which are threatened on the Lower Danube. 
It appears, however, clearly impossible to throw the whole of the 
blame upon the Porte. The government at Constantinople has 
been slothful and inefficient; it has evinced the worst adminis- 
trative weakness; it has failed to redeem the pledges which it 
made to Europe in 1856; and the local governors of Beyrout 
and Damascus have been executed for complicity in the murder 
of the Christians. But there is no longer any doubt that Christian 
governments have fomented, even if they have not originated, 
these disorders. France has for several years been suspected of 
an alliance with Russia; and Russia, having put to the proof her 
own inability to make any considerable inroad upon Turkey 
single-handed, has been seeking an ally with whom to realize her 
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ambition. So long ago as the year 1785, the Empresses Cathe- 
rine and Maria Theresa entered upon a confederacy for the par- 
tition of Turkey; but their policy was thwarted by the 
counteracting alliance of this country under Mr. Pitt, with 
Prussia under Frederic the Great. From this epoch the ‘ par- 
tition of Turkey” has been a phrase in every man’s mouth. But 
in course of time the ambition of Russia on the Danube assumed 
a form of settled hostility to the interests of Austria. Prince 
Metternich, with all his deplorable incapacity for domestic 
government, was the first to perceive this change. The treaty 
of Adrianople, concluded between Russia and Turkey in 1829, 
consigned the month of the Danube to the former power; and 
the use which that power made of its acquisition was to destroy 
the maritime commerce of Austria through the Black Sea, in 
order to promote the trade of Odessa. These events have gradually 
rendered Austria as firm, though not so active, a supporter of the 
Turkish empire as the British Government itself. Russia, as we 
have said, next tried to conquer Turkey without an ally, and 
failed. The treaty of 1856, ostensibly the termination of war, 
was really the signal for fresh jealousies among the contracting 
powers. Different views began to predominate in the councils 
of Paris. It even believed that the original adhesion of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. to the alliance with England against 
Russia arose from the fact that the Emperor Nicholas had 
refused him the hand of a princess of the house of Romanoff. 
The Crimean war, also, was precipitately and prematurely con- 
cluded, before its objects were completely attained, through the 
resolution of the French Emperor to humble Russia no farther. 
The statesman who, meanwhile, was Prime Minister of France, 
from June, 1855, to January, 1860, despised the English, and 
coveted the Russian alliance. A Pole, under obligations to 
the Russian Court, a son of the great Napoleon, and married to 
a Tuscan lady from the Grand Ducal Court, his bias was 
almost inevitably anti-English. Under his administration France 
even countenanced an intrigue with Russia, at the close of 1856, 
to defeat the full execution of the Treaty of Peace. And in the 
spring of 1859 the formation of a general understanding between 
France and Russia became notorious. 

Let the applicability of these facts be judged what they may, 
it certainly happens that, in the spring and summer of the present 
year, while Russian emissuries were actively fomenting disorder 
in European Turkey, French emissaries were found to be engaged 
in the same task in Syria. A propagandism, half political and 
half religious, has been encouraged by both the French and 
Russian Governments. With the aid of a common religion, 
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Russia worked upon the Greek Christians of the Danube, and 
France worked upon the Latin Christians of Syria. Both the 
sword and the cowl were invoked. It is undeniable that muskets 
were sent to the Maronites in the Lebanon from France before 
the struggle between them and the Druses began; neither can it 
be imagined that, under a government so despotic, so centralized, 
and so vigilant as the French, arms and ammunition could be 
despatched from its shores without its own knowledge and com- 
plicity. At the same moment the bishops and clergy of the 
Maronites preached a crusade among their populations for the 
conversion of the Druses, and incessantly sent members of their 
body to proselytize that sect. The Druses, of whom we shall 
speak hereafter, had long possessed the character of resenting the 
slightest interference in their religious belief, touching which they 
maintained a profound secresy. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish force in the Lebanon had been re- 
duced to four hundred men; and it may be questioned whether 
this number were sufficient to prevent the outbreak which took 
place, even if had been commanded with faith and honour. The 
threatened insurrections on the Danube had compelled the Porte 
to withdraw the bulk of its troops from Syria a few months -pre- 
viously; and the Government of Constantinople complains that 
this measure was forced upon them by the representations of certain 
European powers. When the massacres took place, the Turkish 
Governors of Beyrout and Damascus were found to be won over 
to the side of the Druses. No explanation of their defection has 
yet been offered; but if we were to ascribe their conduct to their 
own spontaneous treachery and brutality, we should be at a loss 
to understand how such instincts could be strong enough to pre- 
vail over the certainty of their official disgrace. If, however, 
these governors were prompted to this complicity by the counsels 
of any foreign power, they have certainly been left most miserably 
and deservedly in the lurch. 

To resume our narrative—a struggle between the Maronites 
and the Druses arose ; the former, though more numerous, were 
less skilled in war; and both, we believe, were in possession of 
European arms. The recent publication of a letter from Sephro- 
nius, Bishop of Tyre and Sidon, urging the Maronites to rise 
against the Druses, gives colour to the supposition that the 
former nation took the initiative. But we well know the horrors 
that followed. The Druses gained the ascendant; and the 
treachery of the Pashas completed their hideous triumph. All 
that revolting brutality of a barbarous race, intoxicated with 
triumph and lawless impunity, that has so often been committed 
on Asiatic soil, was enacted once more. Men were murdered by 
hundreds, and with every circumstance of atrocity; women sub- 
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jected to the worst brutality of their conquerors; and a cry of 
sympethy spread instantaneously over Christian Europe for its 
co-religionists in Asia. 

Foreign intervention of some kind was imperative, and was 
moreover justified, so long as it was a collective intervention, 
under the treaty of 1856. But the cry of the French Govern- 
ment for an exclusive military occupation by themselves never- 
theless followed with a suspicious alacrity. Their diplomatists 
bore down all opposition at Constantinople by the vehemence of 
their language ; and the French expedition of 6000 men accord- 


_ ingly sailed. The Turkish Government, however, with a vigour 


and fidelity which it would be an injustice to pass over without a 
comment, despatched to Damascus a force of 25,000 troops, under 
their Minister of Foreign Affairs in person, with such rapidity as 
to anticipate the arrival of the French. 

In what degree the French Government is really implicated in 
the provocation of this protest for intervention we cannot at 
present ascertain. But while we cannot do that government 
the injustice to suppose that it ever contemplated the atrocities 
that have sprung from its apparent connivance, we ought to be 
careful that our instinctive hostility as Christians to a Mahome- 
tan administration shall not result in our playing into the hands 
of France and Russia. Christian governments that will stimu- 
late the insurrection of one subject tribe against another, in order 
to prepare the way for their own ascendancy, are obviously no 
better than the Mahometan Government which they wish to 
displace. 

We understand, however, that the courts of France and Russia 
have, during the last few weeks, seriously disagreed with regard 
to their Turkish programme; and that, though they may each ° 
pursue their separate aims in different portions of the Turkish 
empire, their alliance has expired. We learn also, that so com- 
pletely is this cessation of the Rus&8o-French alliance a fait 
accompli, that the recent overtures of Russia, both to Austria 
and Prussia, have already taken the shape of a treaty about to 
be concluded between these three governments. It provides for 
their combined action in any events tending to augment the 
power of France in the west of Europe. 

It has been necessary to explain the causes which have led to 
these events, and to sketch the attitude which the leading govern- 
ments of Europe have assumed on this question; since we can 
thus only trace the connexion between the sufferings of the 
Christians in one part of the Turkish Empire and their peril in 
another, and thus only arrive at a right conclusion as to the 
actual character of the Ottoman Government. It obviously in- 
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volves a great difference, in our estimate of Turkish rule, whether 
the massacres in Syria, and the agitation on the Danube, have 
sprung from the inherent weakness of that government alone, or 
from the connivance of powers interested in its fall. It may be 
alleged, perhaps, that a good government ought to be strong 
enough to withstand such adverse influences. That the Turkish, 
however, is such a government, no one for a moment imagines ; 
but on the causes of these events the solution of the problem 
materially depends, whether the continued existence of that 
government is really possible. 

These considerations lead us to the two great objects involved 
in the Treaty of 1856, which constitutes the international charter 
on which the Turkish Government now depends. The first, no 
doubt, was the external independence of the empire, or rather 
its freedom from any but the collective intervention of the Five 
Great Powers, who were thereby constituted its joint protectors. 
But the second object, hardly less important, was the internal 
security of the Christian races, and their absolute equality of 
privilege with the members of the dominant or Mahometan reli- 
gion. We will do Lord Palmerston the justice to acknowledge 
that, so far as the former object is concerned, the Treaty of 1856, 
which was chiefly the work of his hands, has been successful. 
But, in its guarantees for the domestic peace of the Turkish popu- 
lations, it is obvious that it has failed deplorably, let the causes 
of the recent outbreaks have been what they may. 

We have, therefore, to address ourselves distinctly to, the 
question of Christian races under Turkish rulers. 

We are well aware that a great variety of opinion exists as to 
the maintenance of the Turkish rule. No two statesmen of 
European reputation ever differed more widely on this question 
than Lord Palmerston and the late Prince Metternich. The 
former statesman has always maintained the paradox that Turkey 
is an improving country; that, whatever may be its inferiority to 
other European countries, the ratio of its inferiority to those 
countries is less now than it was thirty years ago; in other 
words, that Turkey has advanced more rapidly than they. This 
view is certainly supported by facts and figures which make such 
a view plausible. Prince Metternich, on the other hand, used to 
maintain the opposite extreme, that the Turkish empire was 
declining with a sort of accelerating rapidity. We believe that 
both these views were to be defended by partial observation. But, 
without attempting to decide which is the accurate one, or how 
far either is erroneous, the practical question which concerns us. 
relates to the means of replacing the Turkish Government by a 
better government formed out of subject races. If the Maho- 
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metan state were to be suppressed, could a Christian state, 
capable of asserting its own independence, be created in its 
place? We very much fear that the effeminate character of most 
of the Christian races would preclude them from thus assuming 
the sovereignty of the Turks, and that some nominally Christian 
despotism, either of Russia, France, or Austria, would prove the 
successor of the Crescent. If no independent Christian govern- 
ment could at present be formed in European Turkey, assuredly 
no such government could be formed out of the Christian popu- 
lations of Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Those tribes 
are by much more scattered, less warlike, and incomparably less 


_ populous than the Sclavonian Christians who dwell by the Lower 


Danube. 

In these circumstances, it appears necessary to accept the 
Turkish rule as a political necessity of our own day; although 
we trust that the time may arrive when these populations, passing 
now, as it were, through a chrysalis state, shall unfold themselves 
to complete independence. We do not see that any advantage 
could be gained by overthrowing the Ottoman empire: let us 
consider, therefore, how we may amend it; how we may realize 
that equality which the Porte has theoretically conceded to all its 
subjects alike. We must clear the way by a few words on the 
composition of the Turkish dominions, in respect successively of 
geography, of race, and of religion. 

The total population of this empire, according to the latest 
compilations, has been estimated at 35,350,000, though no writer 
can attempt to compute it with more than approximate accuracy. 
The Ottoman dominions titularly extend over three continents, 
recognising different degrees of subjection to the Sultan, accord- 
ing to their distance from the Porte, or according to special stipu- 
lations of partial independence. The imperial authority, which is 
complete throughout the greater part of European Turkey and 
Asia Minor, diminishes in Syria and Mesopotamia, while in 
Egypt it subsides into little more than a protectorate, and at 
Tripoli and Tunis is acknowledged as a mere constitutional 
theory. The territory thus varying in point of centralization is 
thus marked out in point of population. There are 15,500,000 
inhabitants in Europe, there are 16,050,000 in Asia, and 3,800,000 
in Africa. In exclusion of the latter continent, where the rights 
of the Porte are merely nominal, the population of the Turkish 
empire is 31,550,000. 

Whether we glance at European and Asiatic Turkey in respect 
of race or of religion, we shall find that both the Ottoman and 
Mahometan elements are in an insignificant minority in Europe, 
while they are in a great ascendant in Asia. To deal first with 
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the question of race, we shall see that, of the 15,500,000 inhabi- 
tants of European Turkey, there are only 1,100,000 Turks or 
Ottomans—or just one-fourteenth. One-half of the vast remainder 
is formed of Sclavonians, who number 7,200,000. The next 
element is the Rouman, consisting chietly of the inhabitants of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. These are not of the all-pervading 
tribe of Sclavonians, and are held by Paget to be Daco-Roman. 
The Roumans number 4,000,000. We thus at once account for 
the great majority of European Turkey. The remainder is com- 
posed of 1,500,000 Arnauts, 1,000,000 Greeks, 400,000 Arme- 
nians, and 250,000 Jews. 

The composition of Asiatic Turkey is as much the reverse of 
this as is possible. Of its 16,000,000 of inhabitants, there are 
not less than 10,700,000 who are held to be Ottomans in 
extraction as well as Mahometans in creed. None of the other 
races are very numerous. The largest is the Armenian, which 
numbers 2,000,000. There are also 1,000,000 Greeks, 1,000,000 
Kurds, 900,000 Turcomans, 900,000 Arabs, 200,000 Syrians and 
Chaldeans, with the small tribes of Druses, Maronites, &c. The 
nearly four million inhabitants of what is nominally Turkey in 
Africa, are, of course, almost entirely Arabs. 

If we contemplate these populations according to religion, we 
find that there are in European Turkey 3,800,000 Mahometans, 
or 2,700,000 which are not of Ottoman extraction. These are 
chiefly perverted Sclavonians, or rather Sclavonians who have 
inherited the perversion of their ancestors. ‘There remain, there- 
fore, on this continent, about 11,500,000 Christians, or a pro- 
portion of about three to one. In Asiatic Turkey the precise 
number of Mahometans is not easy to ascertain, in consequence 
of the anomalous religions which pervade that continent, and 
which, though many of them originally arising out of the doctrines 
of the Koran, have lost all communion with, and indeed nearly all 
resemblance to what we suppose historical dignity demands that 
we should term the orthodox faith of Islam. We have seen, 
however, that the Ottomans alone form two-thirds of Asiatic 
Turkey, and a majority of Kurds, Turcomans, and Arabs may 
be added to them as unexceptionable followers of the Prophet. 

The result of this analysis is, that the Ottomans alone form 
nearly two-fifths of the combined population of European and 
Asiatic Turkey, and that the Mahometans of all classes form 
about three-fifths. In the former continent the Turkish power 
is naturally weak, and the numerical inferiority of Turks, or even 
of Mahometans, has perhaps originated their description as being 
merely encamped in Europe. But Asia is obviously the natural 
stronghold of the Turk; and, granting the possibility of the 
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re-creation of an independent Byzantine empire in Europe, what 
Christian race, it may be asked, is to govern eleven million 
Asiatic Ottomans together with some four millions of tributary 
Moslem races? Until this question shall be answered, the 
scheme of emancipating small bodies of Syrian and Mesopo- 
tamian Christians, by restoring the independence of the Cross on 
the Danube and at Constantinople, must be regarded as idle and 
visionary. 

But it is with Syria that we are chiefly concerned, and it is of 
Syria that we shall first speak. That country has long been the 
hotbed of sectarianism, both Mahometan and Christian. Viewing 
the former as the dominant religion, we will first deal with the 
offshoots of that faith. The two great parties of the Mahometan 
world in Western Asia—the only ones which each arrogate pre- 
tensions to orthodoxy in prejudice of the other—are the Sunnites 
and the Shiites. ‘The Sunnite is the religion of the Turk, the 
Shiite that of the Persian; and much of the difference of the 
two creeds seems to turn upon the headship of it by the Sultan 
or the Shah. Nearly all Asiatics, even in the ages of Nineveh 
and Babylon, appear to have interwoven their government and 
their religion; and it ceases therefore to be surprising that the 
right of the head of the government to the headship of the reli- 
gion should be a vital element of the faith. It naturally follows 
from this distinction that a Shiite is a monster of heresy in the 
Turkish dominions ; much as a Sunnite would be in the Persian. 
But both these branches of the Moslem body agree in the 
spirituality which characterizes their respective faiths, in contra- 
a to such worship as that practised by the Druses, 

‘ Wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human.’ 


The Druse religion is historically no doubt a development of 
Mahometanism, but with hardly any greater resemblance to it 
than the worship of the Golden Calf in Horeb had to the com- 
mandments of Moses. The whole spirit of the Druse religion 
stands out in the strongest antagonism to the doctrines of the 
Koran. It appears to date from about the year 1000, and to 
have been founded by Hakem, Caliph of Egypt at that time. As 
the Mahometans profess that Moses and others were prophets, 
but that Mahomet was the greatest of all, so the early Druses 
appear to have held that Moses and Mahomet were prophets, but 
that Hakem was greater than either. Thus far their religion was 
marked by some Oriental decency. Cairo was then the chief seat of 
the Druse or Hakem faith, which was apparently little more at 
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that time than a superstructure to Mahometanism. Gibbon, in 
treating of the fanaticism of that period, gives us a sketch of the 
early followers of Hakem. It appears that, before their lapse 
into open idolatry, a broad distinction had grown up between the 
Druse religion and Mahometanism, on the question of religious 
persecution. It had long been a traditionary maxim of Maho- 
metanism, inscribed indeed in the Koran, that ‘the bent head 
should not be struck off ;’ and, though Mahometan conquerors 
have not always observed it, there is no doubt that it has been 
more frequently maintained than violated by the house of Oth- 
man. But the Hakemites, or Druses, are detailed by Gibbon as 
religious persecutors in the first age of their history; and this 
distinction is singularly perpetuated to our own day. Among 
the horrors committed a few months ago by the Druses on the 
Christians, we read of forced proselytism, and of distinctively 
religious persecution. 

It must be acknowledged that great obscurity rests upon the 
present religion of the Druses ; and it appears that that people, 
like many Asiatic tribes, are divided into an initiated few and an 
uninstructed many ; the former alone being depositaries of the 
Druse religion, such as it is, and the latter being absolutely 
ignorant of it. Modern travellers, however, tell us that the 
Druses worship either an ox or a calf; and on the ground that 
the soul of Hakem, under that belief in metempsychosis which 
seems to be the refuge of those who have no distinct theory for 
the future of the soul, transmigrated into a calf. Mr. Wortabet, 
whose work on Syria may be in some respects out of date, 
but who writes with the authority of a Syriote Englishman 
divides the Druses into the Akkals or wise, and into the 
Djebhals or ignorant ; and he describes the former as the abso- 
lute spiritual leaders of the community. It would seem that the 
mass of the Druses are by much too stupid and ignorant to have 
‘any appreciable religion whatever. 

Apart from these vague theological characteristics, there are 
certain incidents in the moral and religious character of the 
Druses which tend to offer some explanation of their conduct. 
Their religion is a sealed book against strangers ; and they hold 
it to be no murder to take the life of any one who has gained 
acquaintance with their religious belief. Perhaps no more com- 
plete illustration of what is termed on this side of the Adriatic 
‘reserve in religious communication’ was ever recorded of any 
community. But, beyond this religious jealousy, the Druses 
possess a social jealousy in an equal degree. Travellers in the 
Lebanon assure us that instances have occurred in which a Druse 
has murdered his female family on the ground of a stranger 
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having inquired for them. It is also a canon of law among 
them that the fact of a Druse addressing his wife, ‘Go to your 
father’s house,’ without adding the saving words, ‘and come back 
again,’ is equivalent to a divorce & vinculo matrimonii. What 
would become of Sir Cresswell Cresswell in such a land as this! 
It seems also that the Druses enter into incestuous marriages. 
In spite, however, of all this doctrinal bathos, there appears to 
be some conception of the difference between good and evil even 
in their views of the transmigration of the soul. A virtuous 
man, they assure us, re-enters into his own species; a good old 
man becomes the soul of a newborn child. But a wicked man 
degenerates into a dog. Probably, according to the Druses, 
this is the first step in the declining scale of intellectual de- 
moralization ; for the ‘Turk regards the dog much as the ancient 
Egyptian regarded the cat, or at any rate as the Roman 
regarded the goose: he literally feeds the dogs publicly in the 
capital, and this honour is conferred on no other animal. 

Here is a hasty portraiture of the Druses, and it may be 
assumed that such a nation requires the strict coercion of the 
dominant government. Though only 150,000 in point of 
population, they are at once warlike and astute, and therefore 
formidable to their Christian neighbours, in comparison of 
their numbers. The deference which they habitually exhibit 
to Europeans is perhaps but an evidence of their discern- 
ment between the martial character of European and the effemi- 
nacy of Asiatic Christians. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter at length into the 
characteristics of the other non-Christian sects in Syria. But 
several may be mentioned. There are, for example, the Metawileh, 
the Nusairiyeh, and the Yezidis or Devil Worshippers. None 
of these sects pretend to the importance of the Druses in Syrian 
politics; but they are so many contingent enemies, so many 
* standing menaces, to those Christian races whom it is at once 
our right and our duty to defend, in spite of their errors. 

Such is the antagonism presented to Christianity by the Ma- 
hometan and other anomalous religions of Syria. We now turn 
to the Christians themselves : we believe that the various churches 
scattered over Syria and Palestine do not exceed 600,000 in the 
aggregate number of their devotees. There are, nevertheless, 
ten different churches in this region, exclusively both of the 
Nestorian Christians of Mesopotamia and of the different Pro- 
testant communities in Syria itself, which have been of recent 
foundation. But the Greeks and the Maronites form the staple 
of the Christians comprehended under these different religious 
denominations, and are fully three-fourths of them. The former 
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number about 250,000, the latter 200,000. The Maronites, for 

whom so much sympathy has deservedly been entertained, are 

held to be descendants of the ancient Syrians ; their name being 

now taken, not from their origin, but from the founder of their 

branch of the church, who was their first bishop in the seventh 

century. 

The Maronites nearly adopt the ritual of the Greek Church, 

while they accept the supremacy of the Pope; and this charac- 

teristic essentially assimilates them to the Greek Catholic Church ; 

a distinct body, however, and a distinct race—one also much less 

numerous, and comprehending less than 40,000 devotees. Pro- 

bably no other Christian body are equally devoted to the interests 

of the Pope with the Maronites, unless it be the Jesuits them- 
selves. The result of their character in this respect is to be 
found in the reciprocal support which they derive from the 

Vatican, and in that which they have long received from the 
French Government, as the chief defender of the Latin Church. 
In some respects they assimilate themselves even in ritual to the 
Roman Catholics, and discard the ceremonies of the Greek 
Church. They are, however, described by all travellers as inex- 
orable propagandists, jealous of interference while actively inter- 
fering with the customs of their neighbours, asserting rigid claims 
to orthodoxy, and disdainful of the pretensions of other churches. 
Our own Protestant missionaries concur with lay travellers in 
giving them this reputation. It may be well conceived that such 
characteristics would provoke the hostility of a neighbouring 
tribe, especially of such a tribe as the Druses, marked by the 
same jealousies and the same rival passions with their own. 

The Maronites, in point of locality, are divided between the 
mountaineers and the people of the towns and the plain. They 
extend from Aleppo on the north to Nazareth on the south, and 
from beyond Damascus on the west nearly to the shore of the 
Mediterranean ; and they are also scattered over the whole dis- 
trict of Mount Lebanon. Their living language is Arabic, but 
the language of their ecclesiastical records is Syriac; and they 
are apt to use the two languages in ordinary correspondence, 
so far as to write the Syriac in Arabic characters. 

The other chief branch of Christianity in Syria—the Greek— 
is, in reality, a communion of Christian Arabs, designating them- 
selves the Catholic and Apostolic Oriental Church. The upper 
clergy are, however, commonly Greeks by birth, while the secu- 
lar or parochial clergy are Arabs. This church is par excellence 
the established church of Turkey in Asia, if such a term may be 
applied where there is, in respect, at any rate, of endowment, no 
establishment whatever for the inferior and secular clergy. The 
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four famous patriarchates—of Constantinople, Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and Jerusalem—belong to this church. The Greek Catholic 
Church is also formed of an Arabic body; the contradistinction 
of its adoption of Eastern ritual and Latin polity being sharper 
and more precise than in the case of the Maronites, who, as we 
have said, are Syrians and not Arabs. The Greek Catholics are 
probably the best instructed of the Christians of Syria, the higher 
class of their priesthood being sent to Rome for their education. 

The other branches of the Syrian Christians will hardly attract 
much attention. There are the Latins, a small body, found 
chiefly in Jerusalem and the neighbouring towns—the Syrian 
Catholics, the Jacobites, the Armenian Catholics, the Armenians 
(distinct from the former), the Abyssinians, and the Copts. The 
Protestants of Syria have, however,'a special claim on our sup- 
port, as distinctively our co-religionists ; but, numerically insig- 
nificant as they are, they consist at once of the Congregational, 
the Dutch Reformed, the three branches of the Presbyterian, the 
Campbellite Baptist Churches of the United States, Episco- 
palians and Baptists from England, Presbyterians of the Estab- 
lished and Free Churches in Scotland and Ireland, and Lutherans 
from North Germany. 

Considering the numerical insignificance of all our fellow- 
Christians in Syria, in comparison with the Mahometans and 
other infidels around them, and also the isolation and the mutual 
jealousy of these churches, it is obviously impossible to concoct 
any scheme for their future safety independently of the suzeraineté 
of a Mahometan government. Our object must be to render the 
Ottoman Porte more and more directly responsible to Europe 
for the welfare of its Christian subjects ; and, if all other measures 
shall be found insufficient, a European force, composed equally 
of the troops of all the powers guaranteeing the Turkish empire, 
must be permanently quartered in Syria at the expense of the 
Turkish Government. It may be objected that such a measure 
would be nearly equivalent to a partitioning of Syria; and no 
doubt it would provoke grave difficulties. But no humane 
Governments will allow the sense of their own difficulties to 
intercept the accomplishment of such a measure, if it can be 
shown to be really necessary to the peace of the country. 

It is not, perhaps, a singular distinction that in Asia Minor, 
where the Christians are much more numerous, and also less 
divided into rival churches than in Syria, they are scarcely ever 
visited by persecution. We have said that the total number of 
Christians in Syria does not exceed 600,000. Butin Asia Minor 
there are nearly 2,500,000, and they belong almost exclusively 
to the Greek and Armenian churches. Powerful from numbers, 
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and powerful also from comparative union, they are much less 
assailable by those fanatical and anomalous sects which in these 
ages have been more annoying than the orthodox Mahometans, 
One can hardly suppose that the Greeks and Armenians of Asia 
Minor are much less quarrelsome by nature than the Greeks and 
Maronites of Syria. We must therefore look for one explanation 
of the scenes which we have just witnessed around Mount 
Lebanon, in the insignificant numbers, the religious divisions, and 
the geographical isolation peculiar to the Syrian Christians. If 
the Christians of Asia Minor were to be attacked, it is quite 
possible that they would overpower the same class of oppressors. 
Those Greeks by religious profession who are also Greeks by 
ag origin, are intellectually the dominant race of Asia 

inor. They are rarely, however, to be found inland. Upon 
the eastern coast of the Augean, at Smyrna, at Ephesus, and other 
Levantine cities, they are settled in vast numbers, and among 
them are the leading mercuntile capitalists of Asia Minor. The 
same may be said, also, of the Armenians, the bankers of that 
race being the richest in Turkey. The Greeks, too, are a much 
more energetic people than the Turks, and we entertain but little 
apprehension for their ability to hold their own aguinst all 
despoilers. Nevertheless, it would be not impossible that in the 
far interior of Asia Minor—where the Christians are somewhat 
more scattered, and are less endowed with European energy and 
intelligence—a similar triumph might be wreaked upon them by 
some other barbarous tribes in the region of the Euphrates, if 
the disconnexion of those countries from European intrigue did 
not re-assure us for their continued tranquillity. Partant pour 
la Syrie is the ambition of the whole French nation, and a 
descent on the Danube as the highway to Constantinople is 
equally the ambition of the Muscovite. But neither French nor 
Russians care to establish their authority in the remoter districts 
of Asia Minor. 

In dealing, therefore, with the subject of the Christian races 
under Turkish rulers, it is necessary to make three distinctions 
in the situation of these Christians. There are, first, those of 
Syria, now, in spite of all their errors of conduct, the objects of 
our pre-eminent solicitude; defenceless by numbers, by isola- 
tion, and by their own internal differences. There are, next, the 
Christians of Asia Minor, too powerful, as we hope, and too 
united to be successfully assailed by the infidel tribes around 
them ; yet neither powerful enough nor ambitious enough to dis- 
turb the Turkish sovereignty. For even in Asia Minor, as well 
as in Syria, the Christians in point of numbers form but a small 
minority, there being 8,000,000 Turks and other infidel races 
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in Asia Minor alone. There are, thirdly, the Christians of 
karopean Turkey, who, as we have seen, are there as greatly 
in the numerical ascendant, and who cherish their traditions of 
Byzantine sovereignty. The object of France is, accordingly, to 
occupy Syria in the name of protection ; the object of Russia to 
incite the European Christians to an active insurrection against 
the Porte. 

The advantage possessed by Russia in this unceasing labour is 
that nearly the whole of the Christians are more or less her co-reli- 
gionists. There are only 260,000 Roman Catholics. The immense 
remainder of European Christians are either Greek or Armenian ; 
and the Armenians are probably almost as amenable to her reli- 
gious influence as the Greeks. In European Turkey it is the 
great difficulty of the Porte to maintain its own authority; ‘in 
Syria itis equally its difficulty to procure the recognition of the 
rights which it has conceded to the Christians. 

Let us see then, for a moment, what are the actual laws of the 
Turkish empire, defining the civil position and legal advantages 
of the Christians. For this purpose we must glance at the con- 
stitutional history of Turkey during the last twenty years. It 
will be remembered that Sultan Mahmoud, after the defeats which 
resulted in the peace of Adrianople, set to work to reform his 
government. What government does not ‘shut its stable-door 
when its steed is stolen ?’ Austria, since Villafranca, is now doing 
the same thing, well knowing that, if she had begun to reform 
five years ago, there would have been no Villafranca to blot her 
history. Sultan Mahmoud reigned for eleven years after Adriano- 
ple; that is, from 1829 to 1540. But his reforms, important as 
they were, were in a great degree military and civil; at any rate 
the constitutional changes which he introduced were but the 
groundwork, and that, too, a very narrow one, of the superstruc- 
ture which his successor reared. He did much, however, to 
transform Turkish administration from an Asiatic to a European 
character. But four months after his death the Tanzimat was 
published by Abdul Medjid. To avoid confusion, it may be ob- 
served that this charter is substantially the same with the Hatti- 
Scheriff of Giilhané, into which it was afterwards embodied. It 
is believed that this change in Turkish laws was for a con- 
siderable period in contemplation of the ministers of the -late 

Sultan. The edict itself traces its own threefold object in these 
words .— 

‘1. The guarantees which will ensure our subjects perfect 
‘ security for their lives, their honour, and their property. 

‘2. A regular method of collecting and establishing the taxes. 

‘8. An equally regular method of levying and recruiting the 
‘army, and fixing the period of service.’ 
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No one can peruse this celebrated document and resist the f 
conclusion that it is the faithful expression of an administrative fii 


liberality which must have excited the strongest hopes at the 


period of its publication. It is to be apprehended, however, that } 
the influence of the great Powers procured the concession of the 


Tanzimat. We shall not dilate upon the terms of this capitula- 
tion, because it has been greatly enlarged by the Firman of the 
lst of February, 1856, which is the present charter of the 
Christians. This wider concession was obtained with the view 
of reconciling the support of the Western Powers to an Oriental 
despotism, with the regard due to the co-religionists of those 
supporting Powers. In fact, the regeneration of Turkey, which 
the Allies, on laying down their arms, desired to effect, was 
reposed by them on this document, jointly with the Treaty of 
Paris, signed by the seven Powers in the following month. ‘The 
treaty aimed to guarantee the Turkish empire from aggression 
from without ; the firman aimed to guarantee the Christians the 
enjoyment of an equality with the Mahometans under the muni- 
cipal law of Turkey. 

With respect to the religious exercises of the Christians and to 
the ‘establishment’ of their faith, as we apply the term in this 
country, the provisions are ample. Thus, there is one clause in 
this firman to the following effect :— 

‘ As all religions can be exercised freely, no one will be 
‘molested on account of his religion, and no one forced to change 
‘his religion.’ 

This is fair in theory, but failing in practice. , 

Again, it is laid down that the chiefs of the Christian and 
Jewish communities shall take an oath of allegiance to the Porte, 
and this extends to the ‘patriarchs, archbishops, vicars, bishops, 
and rabbis.’ In return for such a recognition of the civil supre- 
macy of the Porte, the Porte undertakes to provide revenues for 
the Christian clergy, and to place their churches and schools in 
repair. ‘Fixed revenues’ are promised to all Christian minis- 
ters, in lieu of the ‘ contributions and casual: profits, which the 
firman designates as constituting their former gains, and which, 
indeed, unless the clergy followed, as occasionally happened with 
the Greek priests, some secular avocation, formed their only 
means of living. In a word, the Turkish Government assumed 
very much the responsibility of that system of ecclesiastical cen- 
tralization which, since the Concordat of the Pope with the first 
Napoleon, has prevailed in France. 

It will be perceived, without adducing other declarations of the 
Firman of 1856, that the Porte here undertook much more than 
it could achieve, either in respect of its administrative vigour or 
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pf its financial solvency. To carry out a mighty social revolu- 
ion, assailing the innate notions of every Mahometan who had 

grain of orthodoxy about him, required equal vigilance and 
power. To encounter the pecuniary responsibility which this 
mew system involved, required an opulence not at all to be ex- 
pected of a government which borrows money at six per cent., 
and whose stock is down at sixty; in other words, of a govern- 
ment which is paying ten per cent. on the market price of its 
loans. The Firman has broken down; and every man acquainted 
with the internal condition of Turkey must have seen that it would 
break down for want of means to carry out its resolutions. 

We might refer to several other changes of corresponding im- 
portance in this charter. One, however, shall suffice. It is known 
that the capitation tax was, until 1856, a law of the Turkish 
empire, which at once illustrates the traditionary theoretic tole- 
rance of the Turk, and marks his sense of the inferiority of the 
Christian. The Christian was not deemed worthy to bear arms— 
partly, perhaps, because a fanatical race of Mahometans thought 
it imprudent to trust him with them—and he paid a tax per head 
in place of contributing personally to the service of the state. 
This tax was collected in an invidious manner, and was associated 
with several circumstances of degradation. The fact of its ex- 
istence affords, nevertheless, a plea for the tolerance of the Turk. 
But when the Firman of 1856 declared that all religions should 
be equal before the law, it was necessary to abolish a degrading 
distinction affecting one of them. At the same time, it would 
have been no boon to the Christians to have passed from the 
ignominious refuge of the capitation tax to a subjection to con- 
scription into the ranks of the Turkish army. Accordingly, 
while the Christians came under the law of military service, they 
were permitted to pay a pecuniary equivalent. 

There can be no doubt that if laws such as these could but be 
carried into actual working, the Turkish Government would afford 
a much better security for the freedom of the Christians than the 
despotisms of Russia and Austria. On the other hand, the 
priests of the Eastern Church, who are held in monetary thral- 

dom by Russia, and who hold their own congregations in spiritual 
thraldom to themselves in turn, incessantly preach the restoration of 
Christian rule at Constantinople as the only means of the liberty 
of those congregations, until the realization of that object has 
now grown into a species of fanaticism, originating in prospects 
of temporal advantage. The simple Bulgarians, Servians, or 
Bosnians can form no judgment of the tyranny which a cognate 
religion would impose upon them, if the Russian authority ex- 
tended to the Bosphorus. Neither Tanzimat, Hatti-Scheriff, nor 
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Firman is of value, in their eyes, in comparison with the 
slorious expectation of a re-establishment of Christian power at 

onstantinople. Let the enjoyment of the privileges conceded 
in these charters be as great as it may, there will still be an 
ulterior ambitionin the mind of the Christian of European Turkey. 
We can therefore but anticipate, in that part of the empire, an 
incessant warring on the established government by the subject 
races. This result may be disappointing to statesmen who desire 
to maintain the Ottoman rule, in order to save European 
eomplications, and who may deem the Christians along the 
Danube eminently ungrateful. Certainly, it is the interest of the 
Porte to carry out, in their full extent, the reforms it declared 
four years ago, if only because it will thereby diminish, though, 
we apprehend, it can never destroy, this adverse pressure. If, on 
the other hand, these advantages can be fully obtained by the 
Christian in European Turkey, it is equally his interest— 
though he is unable to appreciate it—not to precipitate the fall 
of the Mahometan state; both because the replacing of the 
Turkish dominion by the Russian, which would now be the in- 
fallible result, would transfer him from one harsh despotism to a 
harsher one ; and because the prolongation of Turkish rule until 
the Christian states shall have developed themselves, is likely to 
result in their final emancipation from every foreign authority, 
whether Turk or Russian. The Turkish dominion in Europe is 
evidently doomed ; but, although the time may arrive when it 
shall please Providence to restore the supremacy of the Christian 
faith in Syria and Palestine, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, we 
must acknowledge that we can at present discern no evidence of 
the approach of that epoch. 

Looking, however, to the Turkish empire in all its provinces 
as a dominion presumptively immovable in our own age, we have 
to consider simply how we can realize those concessions which 
have been declared to the Christians of all communions, how 
we can render tolerable an evil which we cannot eradicate. Half 
the difficulty of this problem lies in the mingled imbecility and 
venality of the Turkish administration. The Turks, even in the 
ages of their martial glory, were so ill qualified to conduct public 
business, that they were compelled to call in the aid of the 
Phanariot Greeks. The Greeks were then, were always, and 
still remain, clever but venal ; the Turks, indolent, though com- 
monly honest. Indeed, it requires a very accurate knowledge of 
Turkish administration to appreciate the due share of the 
Turkish race in the official misdeeds which have been committed 
in the name of the Sultan. One half of the Pashas, for example, 
it is probable, are Greek perverts. The historical alternative, in 
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the diffusion of patronage, has lain between the two races ; nei- 
ther does there appear to be any other race of men from whom 
public officers can be chosen. Accordingly, the future of Turkish 
administration appears to lie between a slovenly honesty and 
venal craft. Until this is changed, new edicts, requiring all the 
authority of government for their enforcement, must remain little 
better than obsolete laws. Our personal.experience of Turkey 
before the Crimean war led us to the conclusion, that the great 
difficulty of that State then lay in its administrative weakness. 
We now find that, four years after the conclusion of hostilities 
which at first threatened the extinction of its European dominion, 
Turkish administration is apparently irreclaimable. We say 
therefore, at once, that we apprehend there is here an evil without 
a cure. We may apply palliatives, no doubt. We may rouse 
the government periodically ; in Syria, we may interpose an army 
of occupation, and we may endeavour to increase the capacity of 
the Christians in that country to defend themselves. And we 
believe that this is all we can do. We fear that Turkish history 
will be a weary one for Europe; and we have little hope for the 
future of a government which, whether in Europe or Asia, we 
cannot at present attempt to displace without encountering the 
probability of instituting a worse, 


Ant. [X.— Hours with the Mystics. By Aurrep R. Vavenan, B.A. 
Second Edition. Revised and augmented by the Author. John 
W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Many of our readers will be aware that Mr. Vaughan’s book was 
not reviewed in our pages while in the first edition. We scarcely 
need say that our silence respecting it was the result of considera- 
tions quite apart from the merit of the publication. But, on the 
appearance of this second and enlarged edition, we think it 
becomes us to invite attention to its subject, and in some degree 
to the book itself. 

The term mystic is generally accepted as the designation of one 
who has withdrawn his faculties from the actual to concentrate 
them upon the invisible world. Yet what object has been so 
prolific of changes in this lower sphere with which it would seem 
to have little concern as this same mysticism? It has guided the 
destinies, and at least some half-score of times revolutionized the 
aspect, of the entire earth. It has dissolved and re-established 
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creeds, It has breathed life into the embers of decayed morality. 
It has changed the current of opinion. It has pulled down and 
constructed philosophicalsystems. It has even subverted kingdoms 
and changed dynasties. In fact, if we wanted to select an object 
which has been the cause of the greatest commotion in this world, 
it is this very mysticism to which the world professes to be an 
utter stranger, and which would seem to extrude the world most 
pertinaciously from any interference with its concerns. A brewer 
at Huntingdon, impelled by its mysterious force, becomes the 
most dreaded potentate of Europe. A simple peasant-girl in 
Lorraine, by the same invisible agency, becomes the leader of 
armies, and recalls a fugitive king to receive upon his knees his 
crown at her hands, as if she had been an arch-messenger from 
heaven. An-itinerant merchant at Mecca, under similar influence, 
establishes a creed, wins kingdoms, overruns continents at the 
head of victorious legions, and founds a dynasty which in its 
empire threatened to engulf Europe. A tattered monk, endued 
with the same secret force, by transferring the population of the 
West to the emporiums of the East, becomes the means of intro- 
ducing fresh elements into their society which in a few brief 
years shift the seat and change the aspect of civilization. An 
emaciated soldier, roused by the same agency from a bed of 
sickness, is enabled to rescue a falling faith from the attacks of 
its adversaries, and make rebellious nations again submit to its 
yoke with infantine simplicity. Would it not appear that the 
kingdom of man is shattered and reorganized by powers as in- 
visible and capricious as those which disturb the kingdom of 
nature? The operations of mysticism are inscrutable, yet the 
effects are no less tremendous than the whirl of the tempest 
which, though invisible, can unroof cities, or the stroke of the 
thunderbolt which, while impervious to the sense, can splinter 
rocks of granite and prostrate the proudest oaks of the forest in 
the dust! 

We are too apt to consider mysticism, on account of its im- 
palpable character, as about the last thing we ought to concern 
ourselves with. In common speech we relegate it to the hermits 
of the Camaldoli, or the monastic visionaries of the Middle Ages. 
Yet nothing can be nearer to us than mysticism, or ought to 
interest us more. It is rooted in our nature. The texture of 
Christianity is interwoven with it. Every church, with its gable 
ends pointing towards the East, reminds us of it. There is hardly 
a creed which has not been either cradled in mysticism, or had 
its destinies in some way guided or controlled by it. In Judaism 
as well as Christianity, in the growth of the Pagan mythology 

as well as in the extension of Islam, its footsteps are deeply 
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printed, nor can they be distinctly traced without turning over 
some of the most exciting pages of human history. The stages 
of mystic development are in reality the great epochs from which 
time has dated its calendars, or the prominent phases of civiliza- 
tion have derived their salient features. With the tale of 
mysticism in our hands we can construct history. The rise and 
fall of schools, the conflicts of sects, the constant reproduction of 
old doctrines with new faces, the influences which the shifting 
phases of beliefs have exercised over human progress, now be- 
smearing it with blood, now illuminating it with angelic splendour, 
have either sprung from this source or in some way been identified 
with it. The study of mysticism, therefore, instead of excluding 
us from actual life, if rightly pursued, must reveal to us the latent 
springs which sustain or animate its phenomena. By it those 
complex and diversified phenomena become resolved into a few 
simple principles. It enables us to dart the same searching 
glance through the moral world the astronomer casts through the 
sidereal. The everlasting scroll of man’s destiny is unrolled, and 
those characters, so mysterious and enigmatical to the vulgar, 
when interpreted by the cypher derived from the study of mys- 
ticism, help us to the best solution of the problem of human 
existence. 

Mr. Vaughan’s contribution to this end is of a much more 
comprehensive character than the mere title of his work denotes. 
His aim, in reality, includes nothing less than a history of mys- 
ticism in all its various aspects. He has in these two volumes 
erected an intellectual palace, comprising courts of the principal 
ages and nations, in which every description of mysticism at- 
taching to them is exhibited in graphic detail. Without wading 
through tedious prolegomena like those outer passages and balus- 
trades which, formed for the profitable announcement of equivocal 
wares, waylay the unfortunate traveller at Sydenham, the reader 
enters at once the Oriental court, and is led thence to the 
Neo-platonic, whence he may pass to the Persian, or lose himself 
in those courts of mysticism which occupy the foreground of the 
Christian Church, meeting in his course not with dead monuments 
or jejune dates and records, but with living characters pressed 
out of the moulds of their age, and with intellectual systems 
discussed with a profuseness of illustration quite marvellous, 
considering the recondite nature of the subject, and with an 
amount of learning rarely possessed by young writers, and which 
only, after time has been sedulously spent, falls to the lot of 
old age. At one time the subject is relieved by a biographical 
memoir; at another, by selections: from an historical chronicle 
supposed to be written eres with the events in which 
KK 
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the peculiar phase of mysticism took its rise. . Now the reader is 
amused either by the contrast of systems professing to be similar, 
or by the identity of others which are thought to be remote. 
Now he mounts what Lord Bacon would call the scala intellectus, 
and from a wide, entangled maze of phenomena leaps to a few 
general principles which embrace those phenomena under every 
diversity of aspect and in every particularity of detail. Hence 
Mr. Vaughan, without the introduction of any topics but such as 
strictly belong to his subject, has succeeded in making his subject 
interesting. His work, while sufficiently methodical to be made 
the framework of a paper in the Encyclopedia Britannica, has, 
in a space of time comparatively brief for a philosophical treatise, 
reached a second edition, and is as much in demand at the circu- 
lating libraries as a popular novel. 

We venture to think, however, Mr. Vaughan made a mis- 
take in adopting the chronological rather than the philoso- 
phical order as the basis of his method. Had the latter 
arrangement been selected, there is no advantage he has secured 
which he needed to have sacrificed; while he would have enjoyed 
many others which would have materially enhanced the success 
* of his work. The contrasts and identities would have been more 
frequent. The generalizations would have commanded a wider 
sweep, and in their higher ascent might have been resolved into 
fewer and less complex principles. Mr. Vaughan would have 
been led to afford ampler space to the fountain of his subject, 
Jewish mysticism and its connexion with Gentile theology. A 
more direct and searching inquiry into causes would have led 
him to soften the asperity of his tone towards the professors of 
some phases of Christianity obnoxious to him ; but who, whatever 
might have been the character of their opinions, were doubtless 
as earnest and sincere as himself. It would also, we think, have 
induced him to give wider scope to the consideration of the 
philosophic aspects of mysticism, and to their effects upon the 
many-sided developments of the Christian Church. Had these 
been brought out in that full relief which his subject was able to 
impart to them, they would have added another charm to the 
manifold attractions of his book. We poignantly regret that our 
criticisms will fall unheeded upon the ear of him who alone could 
have given them permanent embodiment. Indeed, had not death 
deprived the world of his talents, these criticisms would have 
been to some extent forestalled. We understand it was Mr. 
Vaughan’s intention to have written a history of the Christian 
Church, and that the present work was designed simply as a 
porch to introduce us to the colossal dimensions of that grand 
structure. In that case, doubtless much was reserved which 
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would have otherwise been incorporated with his preliminary 
undertaking. Itis evident no general account of mysticism could 
be written without cutting deeply into the ecclesiastical history. 
It is quite as evident that no popular or serviceable account could 
be written, unless in the manner we have pointed out, and of 
which Mr. Vaughan has left, though an incomplete, still a 
memorable example. 

The Hindoos trace their golden river from its divine source in 
an ox’s mouth to Eorkam, from Eorkam to the greater Essourim, 
thence to the famous mountain Ina, thence to the earth, from 
the earth to the sea, and from the sea into hell The myth is no 
bad illustration of the current of mysticisth, pute winie ‘only 
the spontaneous offshoot of divine ordimances; but ‘losing’ its 
moral elevation as soon as it quits that nurrow thannel to-blend 
with foreign elements, until it is lost in the mazes of Gentile 
idolatry, when it becomes too turbid even for earth. If the 
Jews in their colleges of prophets furnish us with the first 
orthodox types of mysticism, their doctrines, when blent with 
foreign superstitions or refinements, gave rise to the first deceased 
types of mysticism, with the Grecks and the Oriental nations. 
But with the Greek the idea of the Fall, if associated with the 
doctrine of the Egyptian metempsychosis, was so associated 
rather in philosophic speculation than by profound conviction. 
Certain esthetic instincts in the Greek mind prevented those who 
embraced even in their fullest extent the principles of Pytha- 
goras, from building a legitimate series of inferences from the 
Egyptian fragment of his doctrines, or from carrying them out 
of the schools into actual life. But with the Oriental nations, a 
depraved taste prepared the way for any extravagance to which 
their doctrinal notions might lead. The doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, as an engine of God's equity upon earth, was not only 
adopted as the cornerstone of their creed, but pushed both in 
speculation and practice to its extremest consequences. The 
doctrine of the Fall was distorted to meet it, and the ensuing 
alliance gave rise to the most depraved form of mysticism, as 
displayed in the Indian fakir and the joguis, who, if we may judge 
by Picart’s sketches, appear more as if mesmerised devils were 
looking out of them than any ray of the Divine soul of man. 

The idea of the Fall, both with Greeks and Orientals, is 
always in connexion with the concupiscible principle and the 
pre-existence of souls. These, emanating from the Deity, were 
originally in a state of pure enjoyment, but, dazzled with other 
celestial beauties, they forgot in them the source of all perfec- 
tion, and were plunged, in consequence, into a grosser state of 
existence. If they worked out their purification in that state, 
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they ascended to the celestial sphere and were reunited to the 
Deity. If they became more oblivious of spiritual things, the 
descent became as progressive as that ascribed to their Ganges, 
through lower castes of man to the brute creation, and from the 
brute creation to hell. Hence, with the Hindoos, their ideas of 
vice and virtue make all the ground of distinction between man 
and man. [If one is of a higher caste than another, it is because 
he unites in himself more spiritual perfections than belong to 
his less fortunate neighbour. In the next generation of beings, 
they, may change places. One may rise a grade higher in the 
spirjtaal: seale by.a vareful obedience to the prescriptions of the 
‘Veda, the other, by slighting those prescriptions, will infallibly 
sink.a grade jower-: Even the unequal distribution of the gifts 
of-+ fortune in’this" world is interpreted upon the same liberal 
principle. If a man is rich and happy, it is because his prece- 
ding life has been well spent. If, on the other hand, he is poor 
and miserable, the punishment is due to the crimes he has com- 
mitted in his previous existence. On no other grounds, to the 
Hindoos or the Chinese, is God's justice reconcilable with the 
actual condition of things. Hell is only employed as a dernier 
ressort to punish the incorrigible, and not as a means of squaring 
accounts with those who have been favoured in an inverse ratio 
to their deserts on this side of the grave. 

But these principles would be of little importance to our sub- 
ject if they were not made the ground of inferences of sweeping 
application in common life, and as characteristic of a class of 
‘mysticism as paramount upon the banks of the Tiber and the 
‘Volga as upon those of the Ganges or the Peiho. It is a 
doctrine held in common by all the Eastern tribes, that every 
work performed by them of a meritorious tendency, not only goes 
to efface the punishment of their own sins, but also, when not 
required for this purpose, may, under certain conditions, be ap- 
plied to balance the spiritual account of their less innocent 
neighbours. Their works of supererogation constitute, as in the 
Latin and Greek Church, a spiritual treasury, which, if it cannot 
‘blot out the crimes of those who legitimately draw upon its con- 
tents, makes the terms of manumission much more easy. Nay, 
Pére Bouchet, in detailing the experiences of his sejourn among 
the Hindoo portion of them to Huet, the learned Bishop of 
Avranches, states that they practise the doctrine of confession. 
But, from the story he cites, the particulars seem more to agree 
with the self-accusation in fashion at Methodists’ class meetings, 
than with the elaborate rite which forms one of the principal 
pillars of the Latin Church. A favourite of Bramma, we are 
told, had a tree which bore’miraculous fruit. A band of brothers, 
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whose arrows, while hunting, had rifled its boughs, were con- 
demned to restore the fruit to the branches by making a general 
confession of the sins of their lives. As the confession pro- 
ceeded, the dislocated fruit rose several inches from the ground ; 
but at the end the fruit stopped, self-poised in air. One sin was 
kept back, nor would the fruit rejoin its parent branch until the 
fatal secret was revealed. Middleton thought he was doing 
tremendous execution upon the Latin Church by tracing the 
affinity of its rites with Paganism. But Bouchet thought he 
was doing it no less service by establishing its connexion with 
the more remote forms of Oriental idolatry. 

There cannot, we think, be a doubt that the Hindoos, no less 
than the ancient Persians, derived many of their legends from 
the early Jewish records, and that many of their practices were 
only corruptions of the Jewish ritual. The practice of circum- 
cision, their frequent ablutions, the annual oblation of a lamb, 
even the names of some of their deities, all point to this result. 
The Divinity to whom is committed the charge of this lower 
world has a triune aspect. The world does not exist long 
before its wickedness calls down a deluge, and the race of man is 
preserved by Sattiarvati, who, like Noah, builds an ark for the ex- 
press purpose, which outrides the waters. As Moses received the law 
on Mount Sinai, it was on the celebrated mountain of Mahameron 
that Bramma received the Veda of the Indians. Even the tree 
of knowledge and the eating of the forbidden fruit find a place 
in their system, and is connected with a scheme of redemption. 
The inferior gods placed in Paradise (Eorkam) had discovered 
a tree whose fruit imparted eternal life; and partook of it that 
their order might rise above that mortality which was the con- 
dition of their being. A serpent (Chien) to whom the upper 
deities had entrusted the guardianship of the tree, having dis- 
covered the fact, innoculated the earth with a plague, which 
induced the god Chiven to take upon himself the form of man, 
that he might swallow all the poison with which the wicked 
serpent had infected the universe. In like manner the Indian 
Orichnon corresponds to Moses, and Saravasdi to Job, as much as 
the Earl of Leicester, in Scott's Kenilworth, does to the Earl of 
Leicester in Hume’s History. There is, however, this differ- 
ence, that the Hindoos and the Chinese were only recipients. 
But the Greeks and the Persians, while they borrowed largely 
from Jewish sources, blent much which they had received with 
their own peculiar notions, and palmed the mixture upon the 
Jews as part of an oral revelation. 

The situation of Jerusalem between Syria and Egypt, and the 
colony of Jews which Alexander planted in the city to which he 
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gave his name, early brought the Jews much in contact with the 
Persian Magi and the Greek sophists, and led to that complete 
fusion of opinion which became in later days so manifest. There 
may have been a true Cabbala handed down with the account of 
ereation by the patriarchs ; but this must have been overlaid by 
the rage for mystical interpretation which prevailed as soon as the 
Jews escaped from Egypt, and by the bisexual theory which 
crept in at a still more remote period. Indeed, the foundations 
of the present Cabbala were laid so early, that its design can be 
as safely attributed to divine agency as that of any other institu- 
tion lost in the twilight of fable. Moses, it is affirmed, received 
it with the books of the law on Mount Sinai, and he delivered 
the precious secret. to Joshua, who confided it to the elders of 
Israel. Thence Pythagoras derived his philosophy and his 
Theurgic rites. This gentleman is fervently declared to have 
been a Jew. At all events, there is sufficient proof to convince 
the Rabbins that he studied under the prophet Ezekiel. To this 
must be attributed his knowledge of the Copernican theory 
some two thousand years before Copernicus lived. Numa Pom- 
vilius, too, his senior, was a Lacedemonian; and we have the 
high authority of Josephus* for the fact that the Lacedemonians 
were descendants of the stock of Abraham. Hence, the insti- 
tates of the Roman religion, and that round temple which 


Plutarch affirms Numa built for the custody of the vestal fire, 


placed in the centre to symbolize the relation of the sun to the 
universe as the central point of revolving worlds. 

It may be safely allowed that the inspired writers, in allusion 
to natural phenomena, had an esoteric meaning which they 
veiled by descriptions suitable to the vulgar eye. It was not the 
province, either of Moses or Joshua, to teach their people astro- 
nomy. When the Psalmist speaks of the heavens as a curtain 
spread like a tent over the flat surface of the earth, we know he 
speaks, not as things are, but as they appear. It would have 
been as plainly absurd to have conveyed physical truths in a 
scientific manner to an illiterate people as it would be to speak 
elaborate French to an unlettered mob of Chinese. Inattention 
to this truth led Tertullian and St. Augustine to anathematize 
those who expressed their belief in the Antipodes. It also led 
the. Papal Inquisition to imprison Galileo. Even in conveying 
spiritual truths a wide latitude of meaning is allowed when such 
spiritual truths are connected with physical phenomena, and the 
speaker wishes to make the most forcible impression on his 
hearers. When St. Paul tells the Corinthians the dead shall rise 


* Jos. Antig. Judaic. 1. xiii. c. 11. 
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from their graves for judgment with the same bodies they wore in 
this life, the Apostle does not mean with the same numerical 
bodies, or from their stony sepulchres, which would have been 
metaphysically impossible; but he simply conveys the fact to a 
carnal-minded people of their revivification with their own 
material figure at the judgment seat in a manner most calculated 
to impress that truth upon their senses. Inattention to this 
canon led the Sadducees, the Nicolitains, and many modern 
Deists, to scout the notion of a resurrection. We may also allow 
a particular narration to have, in addition to its natural, an alle- 
gorical sense; as the account of the things which befell the 
Israelites in their journey from Egypt to Canaan, all which the 
Apostle affirms were types, as well as the history of Abraham's 
two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, the one of the bond-woman, and 
the other of the free, which the same Apostle declares to be an 
allegory.* Even this practice, which profane writers have too 
frequently adopted, with a view to give a twofold significance to 
their works, is liable to great abuse ; and Origen, by pursuing it 
to an unnatural extent, fairly laid himself open to the charge of 
Porphyry of rendering the meaning of the entire Scriptures enig- 
matical and uncertain. — 

But when we travel out of these limits to make the text of 
Scripture itself, where ‘such appears to conflict with our reason, 
of no further use than to shadow forth certain rational truths to 
the initiated, under the form of a narrative which conceals them 
from the vulgar, then we shake the Christian structure to its 
foundations, by undermining the ground on which it is built. 
The whole narrative would, in that case, wear the appearance of 
having been concocted by designing men, with a view to perplex 
the understandings of the vulgar, and lead them to confide in 
their dominion. For no satisfactory reason can be adduced to 
warrant us in believing that God would palm a pack of fables 
upon his people, while he reserved the truths, of which they 
were a type, for a select few. Now it is idle to meet these 
objections by urging with More, that the Cabbala does not 
destroy the substantial verity of the Pentateuch, but simply 
adds to it a moral significance. . For the agreement of the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of spirits which the Cabbala upholds 
with the hidden sense, and the agreement of that hidden sense 
with the natural reason, is manifest proof that the believers in 
the divine origin of the Cabbala accepted the sacred text in the 
light of a mere symbolical representation. The operation may 
be a little different, but it in reality amounts to the same thing 


*1Cor. x. Gal. iv. 24. 
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as that performed by Strauss on the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. It is written that God created the universe in six days, 
and rested on the seventh. But the mystical interpretation 
affirms he created the universe all at once, and that the division into 
days is simply symbolical of some occult properties of numbers, 
as the natural interpreters of the laws and systematic arrangement 
of the universe. I[t is also written that Eve fell by eating an 
apple, and involved Adam in the same ruin as herself. But the 
Cabbalistic cypher affirms that the apple was our concupiscible 
nature; that the Paradise from which Adam fell was a more 
ethereal state of existence than could be enjoyed on this earth ; 
and that the flaming sword of cherubim and the skins of beasts 
represented nothing more than his being impelled, after the com- 
mittal of his fault, by the laws of the spiritual universe into this 
gross humanity. The grave Rabbinical divines who uphold the 
Talmud, quite identify themselves with the conclusions concern- 
ing first sexual love which Byron only ventured to introduce 
under the cover of poetic similitude— 


‘Tt stands alone 
Like Adam’s recollection of his fall. 
The tree of knowledge has been plucked; all’s known, 
And life leaves nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin; so shown 
No doubt in fable.’ 


When allegory is applied, in a secondary sense, to any real or 
fictitious series of events, itis generally with a view to spiritualize 
their meaning, like that which Tasso sought to impart to the en- 

chanted gardens of his Jerusalem, or Spenser to the sensual 
passages of his Faéry Queen; but the construction placed upon 
the opening chapters of Genesis by the writers of the Cabbala, is 
designed to rationalize a mysterious narrative, and consequently 
could serve no purpose, unless it reduced the written text to a 
shadow. Besides, instead of a spiritual meaning, the latent 
sense is in parts so grossly indelicate as to be quite unpro- 
duceable out of a dissecting room. Dr. Donaldson, who seems 
to place some belief in this mode of explaining Scripture, in 
order to give the world the benefit of a new edition of Jashar, 
has been obliged to translate the author's version into a foreign 
language. Indeed, if the version had been given in his own lan- 
guage, and worked out into anything like a consecutive nar- 
rative, we very much doubt whether the work would not have 
brought the worthy Professor under Lord Campbell's Act. 
There cannot, then, we think, be the remotest doubt that the 
Cabbala overthrows the literal meaning of the text it attempts 
to explain, and that the retention of the literal meaning is in- 
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consistent with the symbolical meaning; one or the other must 
give way. The statement, therefore, which attributes both to 
the same divine origin, must be put out of court as unworthy 
of the slightest consideration. 

But to establish the human paternity of the Cabbala, we need 
not dwell upon extrinsic evidence. The name of its birth-place 
is written in its lineaments. Draw aside the thin Jewish veil, 
and the Greek workmanship is manifest in every feature. The 
pre-existence of souls, the biform nature of Adam, the evil prin- 
ciple of matter, all point to that theogony of which Orpheus was 
the great expositor. The earthly character of the letter of the 
old dispensation, its rare allusions to the posthumous condition 
of the soul, the large reference of its rewards and punishments 
to this life, doubtless led many inquiring Jews to favour the 
reception of an allegorical key which, while it gave a rational 
account of a seemingly incongruous record, enlarged the bounda- 
ries of their knowledge, and enabled them to look down upon the 
vulgar with the pretension of men who had gained an insight 
into the laws of the spiritual world. The Greeks also had an 
interest in reducing the inspired records of strangers to a symbol 
of which their theogony could alone furnish the substance. The 
same principle is apparent in what took place hundreds of years 
later at Alexandria, when Plotinus did for the religion of the 
ancient Persians ‘what his ancestors had done for the early 
Jewish records.* As the religion of the ancient Persians was 
only a corruption of the Hebrew, something like the old analo- 
gies are again drawn between Eve and the concupiscible principle, 
between the properties of numbers and the principles of creation, 
between the material details of the Fall and the lapsed state of the 
soul from a spiritual paradise into the gross integuments of 
humanity. Had these analogies been communicated orally in an 
age of pastoral simplicity, it would have fared hard with the 
Persians if they also had not possessed their Cabbala, and if 
numbers of their magi had not been as stout in the belief that it 
had descended, with the other books of Zoroaster, from the God 
of Abraham. The Jews, however, were not the only recipients 
in this matter. They imparted even more than they received. 
The Greeks, like the Indians, got from them the idea of the Fall, 
which they spiritualized, and returned to them in another shape. 
They derived from the same source their Deucalion, the power 
of lustration by water, the principle of abstinence as a means of 
illumination, and, as some conjecture, their Trinitarian Hypos- 
tasis. It is to this peculiar blending of the systems of these 
two people, that we are to look for most of the mystic forms 


* Hyde, Hist. Relig. Veterwm Persarum, oc, xxii. p. 296, and Plotinus, Enneudis 
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which characterized the later development of the Jewish, and the 
earlier development of the Christian Church. 

- The cypher which the Jews derived from the Greeks, if applied 
to their own theogony, would reduce it to the same cloudy 
symbol as the first book of Genesis ; only there is a more natural 
congruity in their case, as the allegory was a spontaneous 
offshoot from the key, and not, like the text of Genesis, forcibly 
adjusted to it. The aerial texture of Adam's body in his para- 
disal state, as represented by the Cabbala, has a strong resem- 
blance to the substance of the heathen divinities, while it has 
no affinity to that of any spiritual intelligence in the Old Testa- 
ment. Evil spirits which are construed in the Cabbala as 
beasts of the field, how much more natural are they, represented 
in those fauns and satyrs who, with cloven feet, are continually 
haunting the woods in the pursuit of sensual gratifications. How 
much more consonant the Cabbalistic account of the Fall, with a 
system which interposed between earth and heaven worlds of 
spirits moving in bodies of different but invisible degrees of 
density, than with a system which emptied space of its aerial 
inhabitants, and recognised no spiritual theatre of existence 
between itself and God. The employment of those beings in 
the production of natural phenomena, or in the guidance of 
events, and the bestowal on them of names and forms corre- 
sponding to the nature of their pursuits, which had such a rank 
development in the legends of mythology, was a natural conse- 
quence of the absence of physical science and the riotous power 
of the imagination when unchecked by mechanical pursuits. 
But the Greek sages placed no reliance upon that development, 
further than as a mere poetic embodiment of the relation of a 
diversified spiritual universe to this earth. By co-ordinating the 
laws of that relation with the principles of justice, by making 
the one act as a counterpart to the other in sustaining the rule 
of a strict Nemesis, by symbolizing the external covering, the 
Greeks furnished the Jews with a spiritual supplement to their 
earnal dispensation, which, though deriving no sanction from 
anything in that dispensation, still, with the admission of the 
Cabbala, could not be reputed as conflicting with it. The con- 
sequence was, that the Essenes and the latter Cabbalists differed 
in nothing from the Greek philosophers, unless in the ceremonial 
observances of the Jewish code. They practised Pythagorean 
rites, They maintained the inveterate hostility of the body to 
the pure nature of the soul. They regarded Plato and Moses as 
expounders of the same doctrines, only strained through a different - 
national medium. ‘They allegorized the Tower of Babel in the 
same manner as Bacon allegorized the rearing of Mount Pelion 
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upon Mount Ossa. In fact, before Christianity came, the superior 
spirits of Judaism had almost passed over to Athens. Rome is 
said, while conquering Greece with the sword, to have been in 
turn subjugated by her arts. But Greece, in the case of the 
more spiritual portion of the Jews, enjoyed the rare merit of the 
double conquest. 

But Platonism was destined to play a far more conspicuous 
role on the Christian theatre than was awarded to it in the 
Jewish system. Of that system, it only allegorized the textual 
covering as implied in recorded events; but it entered into the 
bone and sinew of Christianity. The new spiritual world, of 
which the Evangelists revealed only faint glimpses, Platonism 
rushed to people with its own creations, as if it had received a 
divine commission to do so. It supplied, either directly or 
through the agency of the Cabbala, the seeds uf most of the 
heresies which disturbed the infant church. It infused itself so 
intimately into the arteries of the main trunk, as to fashion some 
of the critical stages of its development. First, there was oppo- 
sition, which is graphically depicted in Mr. Vaughan’s book. The 
old learning made a stand under Plotinus and Porphyry, who set 
up Apollonius of Tyana against Christianity. The two forces 
came together like those portentous phalanxes which Satan and. 
Michael headed as day was closing over the walls of Eden. But 
the contest was brief. Porphyry himself, who had been in both 
camps, seemed hardly to know on which side he should fight. 
At length Platonism agreed to take the form and colour of the 
doctrines it opposed, on condition of being received as an ally. 
The genii with which it had peopled space, became either devils 
or angels: all the beings of the spiritual world became at a 
stroke, like those images on the outside of old churches, either 
gloriously perfect or diabolically wicked. The magic incanta- 
tions by which they were exorcised, were adopted with little 
alteration by the enemy. Its theurgic rites and ceremonies were 
also among the spoils. Platonism submitted; but like the 
heroine in Goldsmith’s play, it submitted only to establish over 
the victor a more permanent dominion. 

There was, doubtless, after the poetic legends had been got rid 
of, much in the two systems which might harmonize and cohere. 
The worship of one supreme God, the establishment of a strict 
Nemesis through all the shifting phases of his works, the ascen- 
dancy of the spiritual principle, the evils arising from, and the 
necessity of curbing the lusts of the flesh; all these were as 
strictly enforced by the Neo-platonists as by Tertullian himself 
But there were differences underlying this harmony not less real, 
although not so prominent to the mere spectator. The morality 
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of the Pagans was of a human, that of the Christians of a celestial 
type. The virtues of the one were of an heroic, those of the other of 
a passive character. The difference is well shadowed forth in the 


characteristics of the illustrious personages whom each regarded |. 


as the highest type of perfection. Apollonius of Tyana is 
‘acknowledged by all to have been a person of the strictest 
morality. His asceticism was by no means feigned: no enemy 
ever imputed to him the shadow of a fault, except it be that 
lofty pride which by the ancients was esteemed a virtue. Even 
the miracles attributed to him have wrung reluctant assent from 
searching critics by no means disposed to admit his extravagant 
pretensions. The early Fathers attributed them to collu- 


sion with the devil. Grotius affirmed that to deny their truth 
would be a mark of impudent audacity. Even the punctilious | 


Herbert, who accepted a miraculous revelation for the publication 
of his book, but denied one for the salvation of balf of mankind, 
admitted their credibility. If the supernatural nature, however, 
of any of Apollonius’s acts be admitted, the domineering tone 
which they manifest sufficiently establishes the worldly character 
of their origin ; as much as the meek spirit which animated every 
action of Christ proves that his powers could be derived from no 
other source but heaven. 
Christ was born in a stable, amid the bleating of oxen ; Apollo- 
nius in a palace garden, amid the songs of fluttering swans. Christ 
assed the staple years of his life as an obscure carpenter, and at 
Tast became the rejected and outcast of men. Apollonius, though 
despising riches, constantly ranked himself with princes, and 
deemed it an act of condescension on his part to admit them into 
his society. Christ confined his journeys within a narrow slip of 
land no larger than an English county. Apollonius constantly 
passed from hemisphere to hemisphere ;—one month in Rome, con- 
ferring with Vespasian, the next taking a bath in a gold basin with 
King Phruates; the next month conjuring spirits on the peaks of 
Mount Caucasus, or conversing with the magi of Babylon upon 
the nature of the soul. Christ, when he wishes to feed his fol- 
lowers, multiplies a few simple loaves and fishes. Apollonius 
stamps his foot, and out of the ground spring delicious viands, 
served upon cedar tables, with gold flagons of nectar and aro- 
matic flowers. When Christ performs a miracle, the recipient of 
the favour is generally some lowly individual ;—the poor widow's 
son, or the blind old Bartimeus by the wayside. When Apol- 
lonius cures, he deals with cities,as when he arrests the plague 
at Ephesus; or if he deigns. to notice single individuals, it is 
some rich Menippus, whom he delivers from the magic palaces 
and gorgeous enchantments of a Greek Armida. Christ before 
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ilate is with difficulty made to assert his Divinity; and when 
breed to uphold the truth, does so in the least ostentatious 
nanner: ‘Thou hast said it.’ Apollonius before Domitian 
auntingly avows his godship, as a gage of defiance to the impe- 
ial threats— 


ov pe kravéec, rt ov Tor 


nd instead of being led out to suffer like Christ, vanishes from 
1e middle of the court, to the great amazement of the assembly. 
hrist went out of the world gibbeted with felons. Apolloni 
having entered the Temple of Diana Dictynna in Crete, the 
ponderous gates flying open spontaneously at his approach, is 
summoned to heaven by a chorus of virgins. Yet Apollonius, 
vith all his heroic feats, was pronounced a wizard ; and Christ, 
from his felonious gibbet, converted the world. 

The belief in the wonders which Damis told of his friend 
Apollonius was doubtless quickened by the readiness with which 
he Church adopted the Platonic notion of the universal preva- 
lency of demons, and their constant interference in the affairs of 
this earth. The doctrine seems to derive scriptural sanction from 
St. Paul's warnings against the powers of darkness in the air, 
and by the legion of spirits which Christ exorcised in the brief 
course of bis ministry. But these authorities by no means 
countenanced the systematic development which the belief after- 
wards received. These demons, in conformity with the Pagan 
notion, were not without a body, though the texture was too 
subtle for mortal sight. They nourished themselves with the 
fumes of sacrifice, and were on that account continually stimulat- 
ing men to worship false deities. They could generate their kind. 
They could ape the fulfilment of the prophecies of Scripture. 
Justin Martyr gravely assures us that Bacchus was accompanied 
by an ass, and monopolized the invention of the grape in order 
to fulfil the prophetic words applied to the Redeemer, that he 
would bind his colt to a vine, and wash his garments in the blood 
of the grape.* When, also, it was heard that Christ should spring 
from a virgin, the demons devised the story of Perseus. And 
when, again, they learned that it was prophesied that Christ 
should raise the dead, they introduced Esculapius.t All the 
Pagan divinities were only so many embodiments of them in an 


They even caused Socrates, for deriding their worship, to be put 


in that shape and guise carry a simulated host to the pant- 
ing lips of the devotee. Tertullian, who is as wild upon this 


Gen, xlix.10. + Just. Mart. Apol. Christ. 74. 


esthetic form. They also prompted all the oracles of antiquity. 


to death. They could assume the appearance of angels, and _ 
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subject as his Greek cotemporary, affirms that they could take 
possession of chairs, and make even tables* speak. That spirit- 
rapping which excites such a feeling of the marvellous in this 
matter-of-fact age, would, in the second century, have been 
accepted as one of the ordinary conditions of humanity. 

With the orthodox Jews wicked spirits were only supposed 


to infest tombs, desolate places, or the bodies of half-maniac | 


people ; they, therefore, gave rise to no particular uneasiness, 
and as they manifested their presence by external acts they 
cquid be avoided by going out of their way. But the early 
Church armed herself against them as if they lurked in every 
material agency, even without any visible sign of their presence. 
Garments and utensils were exorcised. A man could not build a 
house, or a newly-married pair take possession of the nuptial 
couch without having it thoroughly cleared of demoniac agency. 
On the eve of every paschal solemnity, the sacred rite must. be 
renewed. Angels were supposed to attend the functions of the 

riest and execute his behests. If murrain crept among cattle, 
if an est wind in May destroyed the apple bud ; if an un- 
usual quantity of rain in September interfered with the harvest ; if 
the sea strewed the coast with wrecks, or paid the fishermen a 
domiciliary visit ; it was at once believed that wicked spirits had 
been at work, either instigated by the propensity of their own 
mischief-loving nature, or induced by some human _ personage 
who had made over his soul to suborn them for the purpose. 
Hence, dealings with the demoniac world became a recognised 
mode of action against which the Church directed her heaviest 
censures. A numerous class sprang up, who avowed the most 
intimate relationship with demons, and extorted a tribute from 
simple folks, under the plea of protection from so dangerous an 
enemy. As the Rabbins supposed the descendants of Cain were 
begot by the commerce of strayed angels with men, so a large 
proportion of them, exercising the necromantic art, were sup- 
posed to have sprung from the intercourse of demons with 
women. As long as the belief was restricted to ecclesiastical 
ceremonies or speculative denunciations, or confined itself to 
romance, and simply overwrought the nerves of hysterical people, 
no great harm was done. It mingled a legion of unsightly ob- 
jects, quite opposite to the esthetic creations of the ancients, in 
the operations of nature, and threw a pall of brimstone and 
sulphur over the lower world. But in the absence of legal penal- 
ties, or the moral force of public opinion, this belief kept many 
waverers in the path of justice, who otherwise would have been 


* We can assure the believer in table-turning that mens is the word, and that 
he may claim the Latin Father as an authority. See Apol. pro Christ. 
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among its wildest transgressors. Our rough-hearted forefathers, 
however, did not, as the Jews and the Pagans, confine themselves 
to simple speculation. They piled the faggot fire and lighted the 
brand. Innumerable were the swarms of creatures, including 
occasionally the choicest spirits of the time, who, in the Middle 
Ages, were handed over to the executioner as sorcerers or 
witches. ‘The practice prepared the way for the religious burn- 
ings which followed, and, indeed, survived their extinction. 
So indelible was the notion, that it became the heritage of the 
Reformers. Luther had his visions of devils. He and Calvin 
were stout believers in the incwbi andsuccube. Hence both 
parties numbered sorcerers of both sexes among their victims. 
Edward and Elizabeth sent them to the stake with as little cere- 
mony as the Inquisitors of Spain or the Parliaments of France. 
Nor was the hideous practice extinguished in this country till the 
English Church went to pieces before the sword of Cromwell, as 
its Arminian predecessor had done before the wand of Elizabeth. 
No subject can be of greater interest to the philosopher than 
the Hagiography of the ancient and the modern world. It has its 
psychological laws as well as romantic embellishments : each also 
had its influence out of the sphere of belief upon the social 
manners of the day. But within that sphere, the authority of 
both combined a giant strength with an unceasing and almost 
ubiquitous influence. The Greek, struck with the wonderful 
contrivances of nature, ascribed their production to winged 
deities. His soul told him the air was full of such, ordi- 
narily visible only by their operations. They were brooded over 
until the idea of their effects, like Pygmalion’s design, leapt from 
palpable embodiment into life and motion. The Christian, 
equally absorbed with the dogmas of his faith, with the hideous- - 
ness of vice, and the splendour of virtue, and more than equally 
convinced of the existence of spiritual legionaries, had no 
more difficulty in meeting these legionaries, or involving their 
imaginary embodiment in external acts, than the Greek in blend- 
ing their forms with every occurrence of the phenomenal world, 
With the Greek, the sensuous element was predominant, and re-- 
fined manners at the expense of virtue: with the Christian, the- 
moral element had the ascendancy, and feelings were chastened at 
the expense of art. With both, the dominant idea was the prolific 
parent of extravagant myths, with which they connected what- 
ever seemed extraordinary in social occurrences or physical ap- 
pearances. If a well manifested any salubrious properties, a 
nymph in the ancient world constantly impregnated its waters ; 
in the medieval world, a saint presided over its springs. The 
temples and festivals of each were the subject of visions, and 
NO. LXIV. LL 
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occasionally of startling miracles. In this feature, however, the 
medieevalists had the decided superiority. Matter became, in their 
hands, the mere foot-ball of fancy: churches were carried in the 
air over seas and continents: monasteries were run up ina night: 
ieces of turf were changed, on the instant, into pieces of granite, 
Bach things to the Greek, who believed in the eternity of matter, 
would really have appeared marvellous; but to the unlettered 
monk of the Middle Ages it seemed much in conformity with the 
‘nature of things, as God, by his mere fiat, had created matter 
out of nothing, that a man of God should change one piece of 
matter into another piece of matter. Hence the marvels of the 
ene were mostly confined to the heroic age, when the pristine 
simplicity of mortals invited commerce with the gods. But with 
the other, they entered as an abiding fixture into the ordinary 
machinery of spiritual phenomena. That a saint should be lifted 
from the ground in prayer; that he should have visions of Christ 
throned and crowned by angels; that Mary should descend to 
him transfigured with glory ; that his ear should be ravished by the 
symphonies of the angelic quires ; that his touch should be suf: 
ficient to cure diseases ; that his voice should rob the grave of its 
victim, is supposed to be as much a matter of fact to-day as it was 
a thousand years ago, or as it will be in a thousand years to come. 
When such miraculous interpositions were required to found or 
reform an order, to overturn heresies, or convert unbelievers, they 
were nearly always forthcoming. As the vision of a rosy youth 
-erowned with flowers beckoned Cesar’s army across the Rubicon, 
as the apparition of Castor and Pollux led Posthumius after the 
retreating files of the Latins; so Peter the Hermit was urged 
by the Saviour to throw the people of one hemisphere in deadly 
hostility upon the people of another hemisphere for the recovery 
of his sepulchre ; so Dominic received his commands from the 
lips of the Virgin to establish a sacred legion fur the overthrow 
of the Waldenses ; and Ignatius, favoured with a vision of the 
{Trinity in Unity, was enabled to inspire into the body of his fol- 
lowers that remarkable ardour which, in a few months, beat back 
the advancing tide of Protestantism from the foot of the Alps to 
the shores of the Baltic. 

Now in none of these cases do we doubt the sincerity of the 
enthusiasts. That they really believed in the outward embodi- 
ment oftheir subjective states, may, we think, be fairly admitted. 
Indeed we believe it would have been impossible for these men to 
have braved the opposition they experienced, to have performed 
the feats they accomplished, except under the impression they 
were divinely commissioned from heaven. A mere deceit could 
not have called forth such life-burning energies. Besides, the 
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ge with this admission, is open to a fair explanation. 
t is a mental law that when the thoughts are long set in 
one direction without any interposing control of the will, the 
subject of those thoughts acquires internal consistency as an 
actual fact, or assumes outward embodiment as a palpable reality. 
What makes the impostors who sometimes figure in the police 
courts stoutly maintain they are Jesus Christ? They have so 
long brooded over the career of the Divine Founder of Christianity 
without any governing power on the part of their will, that they 
end, at last, in losing the consciousness of their identity, and 
confound themselves with the object of their contemplations. 
What makes the maniac mother who has lost her son, imagine 
his step in every breeze she hears? Her thoughts have so long 
continuously rested on the object of her solicitude, that she has 
come at length to believe that everything which exists is in some 
way connected with his person. It is in some respects the same 
with enthusiasts. They have brooded over the object of their 
visions so long, that at last, like the dagger in Macbeth, it starts 
into life, and becomes incarnate before their eyes. 

The only difference between the two ‘cases is this, that the en- 
thusiast is not so completely absorbed in his subject as to 
lose his individual consciousness, or disturb the fitness of the 
relation of that subject to surrounding objects. His illusion is 
exclusively confined to the reality of the figure painted by fancy 
upon the retina, which tricks out the image in conformity with his 
own prepossessions. The Virgin revealed to St. Bridget the 
dogma of the immaculate conception. But the saint had passed 
her days in a convent of Dominican nuns, who were the foremost 
champions of that belief. St. Catherine of Sienna was reared by 
the Franciscans, who pertinaciously maintained the contrary, and 
she had a vision of the Virgin to refute the revelation of St. 
Bridget. The same phenomena are manifest among the spiritual 
influences of the present day. The person who holds conference 
with spirits through the medium of his table, gets the precise 
answer that accords with his own prepossessions. We have seen 
two pamphlets—one by Mr. Gilson, an evangelical clergyman, de- 
tailing some time ago one of those conferences in which the spirit 
set down the Pope as Antichrist—the other, by Mr. Eversley, a 
gentleman of an entirely opposite school, in which the Pope was 
confirmed in all the honours the Ultramontane world so freely 
award him. Ina state of excitement, with the senses benumbed, 
and the exterior world quite shut out, the mind’s idiosyncrasies 
assume such fearful prominence, as to change every sound or 
reflex shade of the air into their substance. ‘The soul, too, would 
appear in these moments to impart to the body power almost 
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superhuman of acting upon matter without the possessor being 
aware of the strength he was exerting. If people of strong 
imagination suspend the common agencies of life, and absorb all 
their being in one train of thought, it is indeed nothing mar- 
vellous that another set of agencies should spring up of a seem- 
ingly miraculous character. We do not wonder if, at length, 
tables appear to spin as if moved by some invisible hand, and 
spirits float up from the nether abyss to answer interrogations, as 
if Chancery writs had got down there, and threatened neglect 
with heavy penalties. Indeed, considering the circumstances, we 
should be prepared for a still ampler collection of more astound- 
ing details, even such as those which Orpheus is said to have 
effected with his pipe, when stones and trees, and even city walls 
gyrated around him with methodical rebound. If, however, the 
spiritual wonders of the present day are tame in comparison with 
those of antiquity, or of the medieval age, it is because we have 
no institutions among us calculated to foster their growth, and 
because we merely make them the subject of an evening's amuse- 
ment, instead of a life-long pursuit. They belong, notwithstand- 
ing, precisely to the same class. Mr. Gilson and Mr. Godfrey 
doubtless thought they were overwhelming Ultramontane enthu- 
siasts with denunciations from another world, whereas their 
evidence quietly sets them down as enthusiasts of a no less 
visionary character. 

The great engine for keeping alive the flame of mysticism in 
the Church, and for perpetuating visible intercourse with tie 
unseen world, was doubtless the monastic institution. That 
institution is upheld by the Chinese and the Indian castes upon 
the same ground, as a means of preparing man for complete 
absorption in the pleroma of the Divinity. Mysticism had, 
therefore, a similar development in the Gentile as well as in the 
Christian world. In both, the soul could only enjoy perfect 
incorporation with the Divine Essence by retirement from the 
world, by fasts and frequent macerations of the body, by con- 
tinuous contemplation of divine things, and by continuous 
celibacy. These principles, more or less seasoned with Jewish 
rites, Pythagoras imported from Egypt and Hindoostan into 
Greece; where, refined by the spirit of the Platonic philosophy, 
they were prepared to play as distinguished a part among the 
later Jews as among the early Christians. It was this spirit of 
Pythagorism, filtered through the schools of the Academy, which 
converted the Cabbalists from punctilious observers of the Law 
into visionary dreamers. It drove the Essenes into cells, and 
bred in them an antipathy to marriage. In the same manner 
it emptied Alexandria of its most fervent Christian spirits, and 
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led them into the desert. It imposed the same rigorous penalties 


upon the Jewish and Christian Cenobites as it had previously- 


inflicted upon the Indian Yoguis and the Chinese Talapoin. 
Indeed, so great is the similarity of its effects upon the two 
former classes, that De Quincey was led to overlook such a person 
as Philo-Judeus, and to maintain stoutly, in an elaborate paper 
written for that purpose, that the Essenes were Christians. The 
treatise in which Philo describes his fellow Jews, might even at 
this day be applied to any monastery among the Siamese, or to 
any Camaldolese convent upon the Apennine. Not simply 
ignorant enthusiasts, but the most learned and clever wits of the 
Christian world betook, or induced others by their exhortations 
to betake themselves to religious solitudes, and serve God by 
forsaking man. ‘Tertullian, Justin Martyr, Origen, Basil, Am- 
brose, and Augustine, all were sedulously engaged in recom- 
mending a course of life which, if generally adopted, must in the 
course of a few years have not only rendered society impossible, 
but have extinguished the human race. Those who could not 
leave the city were urged to follow in their own households the 
practices which sanctified so many anchorites in the desert. 
Tender virgins, delicately brought up, were taught to lacerate 
their flesh with a view to chasten their spirit, and to secure an 
honourable position in the next world by leading a barren and 
recluse existence in this. St. Basil carried his hair shirt, and 
the scourge which he used in the monastery of Cesarea, to the 
archiepiscopal throne; and St. Jerome, in his Chalcean solitude 
wore an iron cineture studded with nails, with which he used 
to subjugate his body. The more severe the austerity, the 
greater the merit of the sufferer, and the more capable was his 
soul of realizing even here the glories of that union with the 
Deity which sanctified spirits only can enjoy when released from 
the prison of the body. The Cenobite had a foretaste of supernal 
glories, and all heaven descended into his mind as soon as he had 
excruciated his humanity into a deformed and debilitated phantom. 
The Christian Fathers condemned in the loudest terms the Mani- 
chean theory of the Fall, the pre-existence of souls, and the evil 
principle of matter; yet seem to have acted as if no other theory 
could be true, for the only principle which can reconcile their acts 
with reason is this—That the continuance of the human family was 
simply entangling beings who would otherwise have lived in a 
higher sphere of existence in the consequences of Adam’s fall, 
and that it was incumbent on those who had already suffered 
that calamity to reduce the effects of it as much as possible by a 
rigorous chastisement of their body ; or, in other words, that the 
minimum of material life was the maximum of spiritual splendour. 
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The mysticism which induced, if it did not necessitate, so rigid 
an extermination of the sensuous principle, may be regarded 
under the Christian, the Persian, as well as the Platonic aspect. 
There are between them remarkable differences, thpugh the points 
in which they agree are so striking as to have led some enthu- 
siasts to blend them into one system. The Persians believed the 
souls of men to be distant emanations of the Deity, but they also 
believed in the capacity of these souls, by a process of purifying 
asceticism, to re-ascend to the pleroma, and lose again their indi- 
viduality in the Divine Essence. The Christian, with the Platonist, 
believed that the human soul was created by the special fiat of 
God, and though not congenital with the divine substance, yet 
resembling if in texture. But the Platonists averred that the 
soul, even in its purest state, possessed some species of vehicle 
or body, the grossness or tenuity of which corresponded to its state 
of perfection. The Christian believed that every soul out of the 
body, whether good or evil, became a pure spirit.* They were all 
three at one, however, upon the doctrine which constitutes the 
fundamental principle of the mystic’s creed, that the soul in this 
life is a palimpsest blurred over with artificial laws—the necessary 
conditions of its prison-house—until its divine nature became 
imperilled and its original instincts effaced; that by relying on 
those artificial laws, nothing like absolute truth could be ob- 
tained ; that if we would rise beyond the region of falsehood and 
illusion, we must discard the material husk which enveloped the 


* With Origen and our own Henry More the distinction reduces itself to a 
logomachy. soul with them being a pure spirit, but still unable to subsist even 
in the next life without some vehicle corresponding to the spirits of the animal 
frame, which, however, is of so slight a texture as not to be subject to the usual 
laws of matter. More makes the difference in the texture of the vehicle the prin- 
cipal distinetion between pure and corrupt souls in the next life; those of a 
oped character abiding near to the earth in strict subjection to those of a celes- 

jal nature, whose habitation is among the stars. The Nemesis which the Indians 
uphold by their metempsychosis, More sustains by the torments wicked spirits ex- 
perience in having, like ticket-of-leave men, all their corrupt inclinations known 
throughout the aerial regions, and being subject to the vengeance of those whom 
pm | have duped in this life. They also, besides being incommoded by the storms 
infections of the lower atmosphere, bear their wretched coneupiscences with them, 

the impossibility of gratifying which constitutes of itself permanent torture. Means 
of melioration, however, are offered even in the winged state, and those souls who 
avail themselves of them transmute, according as they rise, their grosser vehicle into 
one of a more brilliant and transcendant character. This theory enables More to 
rationalize the doctrine of the resurrection. The soul will not rise with its gross, 
material body, which even the Saviour left in the sepulchre, but encased in the 
spirits by which it communicated with that body while on this earth. As such 
vehicle is not subject to decay, and transcends the laws of space, there is no 
mystery in supposing the whole generations of man gathered into J het agesafter 
their natural bodies, dead or living, have mingled with each other, and been reduced 
some hundred times over into dust. This is the whole burden of More’s Mystery of 
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soul, and break up its channels of communication with the 
material world; that by concentrating the attention of the soul 
upon its own nature, by alienating it from all earthly concupis- 
eence, the cloud which had dimmed its original brightness would 
pass away; that when the soul shone with its own inborn lustre, 
it would become a luminous centre, irradiating all things with 
its light.—That it would transcend the boundaries of relative 
knowledge: and penetrate into the mysteries of all being with a 
glance similar to that which flashes from the eye of Deity; that 
as the forms of all things exist in the Divine Mind, corporate- 
union with God, to which sensuous abnegation and works of be- 
neficence must lead, would conduct the soul to perfect knowledge 
and happiness. With such agreement upon the substantial tenets 
of mysticism, the Gnostics, who had adopted the Persian principle, 
experienced little difficulty in passing themselves off as orthodox 
people among the Platonic Christians. The principle of complete 
absorption in the Divinity which they taught souls aspiring after 
perfection to look forward to in the next life, they led many of 
their more orthodox brethren to believe attainable in this. ‘The 
fervid character of this union suited the mystic’s temperament, 
and hence became the prolific parent of many heresies. It tainted 
the Montaunists. It produced the Illumine of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. It is one of the dominant features of Quietism. 
It brought the Eckharts to the verge of Pantheism, if it did not 
positively land them in that icy region. And when the old 
Persian system in the hands of the commentators of Mohammed 
had lapsed into Sufism, their identification with the Deity, even 
in this life, was the ordinary course of nature, and the degenerate 
descendants of Zoroaster established a school which became the 
point of union between the Pantheistie systems of the Old World 
and the New. 

The Gnostic form of mysticism, notwithstanding its many ab- 
surdities, as a cross-breed between Oriental idolatry and the 
Christian faith, was endued with such life as to furnish another 
example of the truth that error will live on long after the source 
from which it derived its existence hag died out. The old Per- 
sian faith fell under the rude blows of Mohammed in the sixth 
century; yet the Gnostic form of Christianity, which Simon 
Magus lighted at its shrine in the first century, continued to burn 
with wild fervour deep into the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Their belief in the evil principle of matter led them to reject the 
inspiration of the Old Testament; to withhold from Christ a 
material body, to deny the incarnation, to allegorize the resur- 
rection into a mere representation of the rise of the soul from 
sin toa life of grace. The air, with them, was peopled with 
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Eons, or pure spirits; but when any of these, sent upon some 
message of Deity to man, assumed corporeal shape, the outward 
form was an illusion produced by the refraction of visual rays, 
but of no more reality than those spectres which occasionally 
trouble the victims of epilepsy. Other sects appear to have 
purchased longevity by modifymg many of the extravagances 
adopted at their birth ; but Gnosticism seems'to have derived new 
strength from incorporating its old errors with new absurdities. 
It was not until Manes enriched its tenets with the deification of 
the spirit of evil that this sect seduced the ripe intellect of 
Augustine, and aimed at absorbing the whole branch of orthodox 
Christianity. It was not until centuries later, when the Pau- 
licians had increased its ceremonial usages by the fumigation of 
vegetables, with a view to exorcise the evil principle from the 
only article of their diet, that the sect found favourers on the 
throne of Constantinople, could call an army of Mussulmans to 
their aid, and even numbered among their adherents Princes of 
the Blood. The self-abnegation which distinguished them in the 
early stages of the Christian era, they preserved, at least in out- 
ward appearance, to impeach the worldly manners of the sensual 
Churchmen of the scholastic age. They, however, while inclined 
to go over seas and continents to make one proselyte, had a 
remarkable antipathy to persecution, and were always disposed 
to give far more blows than they received. The proximity of 
their principal seats in Armenia and Bulgaria to Persia, and the 
conformity of their tenets, always enabled them to find a potent 
ally in the Saracens. Under the cover of their shields, they sent 
Gnostic missionaries forth into France and Italy ; with the aid of 
their swords they scattered Gnostic schools over the East, despite 
the edicts and the armies of orthodox emperors. The Paulicians 
were the mildest of Christians, but the most termagant of rebels: 
in them the extreme of internecine strife was blent with the 
extreme of spiritual tranquillity. They upheld the mild visions 
of Fénélon by the bloody exterminations of Robespierre. 

The pure Platonic and Christian forms of mysticism did not 
aim at so complete a consummation as the Gnostic, or lose itself 
in such wild excesses. The soul, even in its most perfect state, 
could never pass the limits of the beatific vision. When purged 
from earthly conceits, it swam in an ocean of divine light, 
but always preserved its consciousness even when the dazzling 
glories of heaven illumined its prison-house and raised it 
above earth. It was in these raptures, when perfectly dead to 
creatures, it paid its highest tribute to the throne of the Divinity 
by the perfect absorption of all its powers in the act of adora- 
tion, and received back in return a share of that supernal light 
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which constitutes the real glory of the saints. When the soul, 
by abstraction from all terrene impressions, realized the crystal 
purity of its own nature, then God glassed Himself in its depths. 
The full image of heaven descended upon its surface. Like those 
upper waters which the Psalmist placed above the sky, as long as 
the lapsed soul in its meanderings below kept its nature free from 
any earthly mixtures, it imaged all the glories of the paradise 
from whence it had descended, and which was destined to be its 
home. Nor was the spirit thus favoured a mere passive recipient. 
As man before his fall was supposed to have possessed command 
over the elements, and to have enjoyed constant intercourse with 
Deity, it was supposed, by destroying the effects of that fall in the 
extinction of his carnal nature, with the restoration of his primeval 
innocence, at least as far as was possible in this life, man might 


recover some portion of that heritage which had fallen to 


the lot of his great progenitor. If, however, no marvels accom- 
panied its progress, it always came back, after bathing itself in 
the ocean of celestial beauty, like the muse of Tasso, crowned 
with flowers which shed their fragrance over this lower world. 
The light which God poured into the vacant soul steeped all the 
smoke and dregs of its outer life in celestial radiance, so that 
the possessor went abroad, like the poet in the sweet Thessalian 
vale, viewing the cloud-capped earth as part of heaven. 

These are the spiritual features of that class of mysticism 
which flourished in the two great branches of the Armenian 
Church. They may differ in nations. The Spanish, as Mr. 
Vaughan remarks, is doubtless more gloomy than the French. 
With the Italian the heavenly experiences are more ecstatic ; the 
paradisal ascents are mounted with more rapidity than with the 
phlegmatic German. But in substance they are members of one 
family. The interior glory is purchased by the same bodily priva- 
tion, by the same seclusion from social life, by the same midnight 
vigils. Nor are the features of this mysticism confined to the 
pale of the Greek and Latin Church. They have passed into Pro- 
testantism ; they are as paramount with the Engelbrechtsand the 
Bourignons as with the Neris and St. Theresas. But in Pro- 
testantism it appears only as an erratic spirit. In the Latin 
Church it has its recognised rules: it is cultivated upon the prin- 
ciples of a science. It, however, from the commencement encoun- 
tered powerful opposition. 

The attack came from two quarters; one in the Church, the 
other out of it. The war carried on against human nature in 
the monastic nurseries of mysticism raised up the Pelagians to 
contend for its perfectibility and original freedom from corrup- 
tion. They charged the Church with condemning marriage and 
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the workmanship of God in the creation of man. The world was 
troubled with the dispute for upwards of two centuries. Ambrose 
and Celestius, Augustine and Pelagius, exchanged blows which 
resounded over Europe. Synods were convoked at Lydda: 
councils assembled at Carthage. In this commercial age, with 
the eye steadily fixed upon the three per cents. and the fluctua- 
tion of railway dividends, it is difficult to realize the interest 
such disputes created at an epoch when codes of belief took the 
place of the ‘price current’ as the absorbing topic of men’s 
thoughts, and when people read over the decisions of an assem- 
blage of bishops with much more eagerness than they look at the 
debates of a national parliament. But this contention was not 
confined to words; Pelagius and his followers were exiled by one 
party, monasteries and convents were rifled by the other. St. 
Jerome had to call in the aid of soldiery to protect the female 
communities under his care in Africa, some of whom had been 
plundered of their property and turned into the street. Nor 
is the dispute, though long buried, without its representatives 
in modern times. The mantle of Pelagius fell upon Socinus, 
and St. Augustine found his revivers in Jansenius and the Port 
Royalists. But they imbibed lessons of moderation from the 
follies of the past, and never even once crossed arms. The 
Socinians found ample employment in allegorizing the mysteri- 
ous portions of Scripture, and making their belief in every par- 
ticular square with reason. The Port Royalists, who had enough 
to do to hold their own against the Jesuits, kept alive the monastic 
system, and introduced into it greater rigour. Pascal wore the 
cilice and iron cincture like St. Jerome. Arnauld fed on roots, 
and had no other bed than a deal board. Their minds, however, 
and those of their colleagues, were too much absorbed in learned 
pursuits to feel the flame of mysticism, or to be favoured with 
visions. Arnauld, the representative of one class of them, was an 
active scholar. Pascal, the head of the other, was a laborious 
mathematician. 

As the new learning in the modern world, so scholasticism in 
the Middle Ages was the natural counterpoise to mysticism in the 
Church. ‘Two classes of wants were supposed to be supplied by 
these diverse tendencies— one, converse with God and the 
spiritual world, through the medium of sublime intuition ; the 
other, the methodizing dogmas of belief, the expansion of theo- 
logical tenets, and their erection into a system. ‘The Alexandrian 
Platonists were the guides in the intuitive process, Aristotle 
the master of the scholastic process. The Scriptures supplied 
the matter, but the two literary dictators of the Pagan world 
furnished the tools by which the matter was shaped and squared 
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for Christian reception. Aristotle was the medium through 
which new dogmas were inferred deductively from Scripture, and 
these again connected with reason and tradition. Plato was the 
medium by which the soul, independent of all scientific process, 
strove to unite itself with the Divine Mind, and to possess itself 
at a glance of all the moulds and archetypes of creation. The 
overflow of scholasticism ended in mysticism; and this, by its 
superabundance, brought back scholasticism again. The action 
and counteraction of ‘these two principles constituted for eight 
centuries the Church’s life. They absorbed the attention of the 
universities at a period when the universities were the only dis- 
pensers of knowledge and the only stimulants of thought in 
Europe. They divided the regions of theology at a time when 
theology included in its domain every particle of science. The 
contentions of St. Bernard and Abelard, of Scotus Erigena and 
St. Victor, penetrated even beyond the Tigris. The Saracens 
had previously laid their swords aside to join in a similar dispute. 
At length mysticism ran to seed with the Beghardi and the 
Waldenses. Its relation to scholasticism, as the stole and diastole 
of the theological life, was broken. Scholasticism met with a 
sterner principle of reaction in the new learning, and the shock 
produced the Reformation. 

Mr. Vaughan develops with great acuteness the effects which 
the distinction between God's immanence in the world and his 
transcendence above it has exercised upon the theological sys- 
tems of Greece and Germany. The feigned Dionysius Areopagita, 
in reconciling Neo-Platonism with Christianity, in the fifth cen- 
tury, had placed God upon the summit of a cone, the basis of 
which embraced the outer spheres of the spiritual hierarchies of 
this earth. Between those ministrants and God, refulgent choirs 
of angels and archangels, of dominations and powers, communi- 
cated the celestial light in ever-widening circles to men. The 
German inverted this process. He supposed God lodged within 
him, and that the celestial light streamed forth upon everything 
around, even from the centre of his own soul. There was a 
Divine spark hid in the depths of bis nature which united him 
with Deity.* The distinction will be of service to us in con- 
trasting the mysticism which grew out of the Reformation with 
that which preceded it. The one was mostly of a contemplative, 
the other of an enthusiastic character. With the one, ceremonies 


* The exposition of these two theories, and the contemplative and enthusiastic 
mysticism which mostly characterizes them, is contained in the new additions to the 
first volume, under the head of ‘German Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century,’ 
p. 213. The whole chapter is a masterly summing up of the leading points involved 
in the religious aspects of mysticism. 
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and ritual ordinances abounded: the other rushed into the 
counter-excess of antinomianism. As the Gnostics, who formed 
the great school of dissidents in the first decade of Church 
history, dispensed with the Old Testament, so the Anabaptists, 
the Puritans, and the Fifth Monarchy men, who form the great 
school of dissidents in the second decade of Church history, 
projected the old dispensation into the foreground of Christianity. 
God still spoke to his people through the ministry of his pro- 
phets. He -still continued, as in Judea, the rich gifts of his 
prophetic spirit to the Church.* Every enthusiast who had a 
bold fancy and a delicately nervous organization imagined him- 
self to be an oracle. ‘The daring spirit of Montanism, with all 
the impetuosity with which Mr. Vaughan has invested it,f 
sprung up under various disguises in the 17th century. The 
sibyl inspirations by which Greece mimicked the sublime oracles 
of her Jewish neighbours were supposed to furnish the ordinary 
medium adopted by the Holy Spirit for holding intercourse with 
man. God rushed upon the soul, and, amid convulsions of the 
outer frame, possessed it with his spirit. All intermediate agency, 
in the persons of priests or beatified spirits, was flat blasphemy. 
The celestial hierarchies and demoniac legions which had formed 
the spirit world of the Medieval Church was a direct importa- 
tion from heathenism. Every vestige of it must be got rid of. 
Hence the attack made upon every object of art in Christian’ 
Churches when the proselyting zeal and indomitable energy of 
these spirits conducted them to power. A painted clerestory 
which detailed the sufferings of Christ, a winged cherub hallow- 
ing with its roseate smile the precincts of the Communion Table, 
a carved saint keeping sacred ward over a porch, were esteemed 
awful profanations of the temples of the Invisible, calculated to 
bring down fire from heaven. This Jewish form of idolatry was 
supplemented by the Jewish martial ardour, and the expectation 
of a millennium upon earth. The sword of Cromwell against the 
Royalists or the Catholic peasantry of Ireland was that of Gideon 
against the Amalekites and the Zebahites. Irons and Bradshaw 
were Ehud and Barak, the Ultramontanes and the Episco- 
palians the followers of Moab and Sisera, whom it behoved 
Irons and Bradshaw to dispose of as soon as possible, in order 
to make way for the reign of the Saints. ‘To spare would be sacri- 
legious cruelty. ‘he Lord could not be glorified without the ex- 
termination of his enemies. ‘This aspect of mysticism, with all 


* The Schoolmen, under the head of gratie gratis date, confined these gifts to 
special occasions. The ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit they denominated, in con- 
tradistinction, gratie gratium facientes. 

t Vol. i., p. 219. Le who reads Mr. Vaughan’s description will not easily 
‘orget it. 
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its inhumanity, was that of Milton and Algernon Sidney. With- 
out its inhumanity, its features may be traced among the Quakers, 
the Protestant peasantry of Cevennes, and in some degree, no 
doubt, among the religious Revivalists of the present day. 

This exclusive form of Christianity, combined more or less 
_ with Judaic elements, constitutes the last stronghold of religious 

mysticism. It had, however, on the eve of the Reformation, 
having been driven from the cloister by the vigorous spirit of 
scholasticism, found a congenial home in the camp of natural 
philosophy. The new light broke in from the East, and was 
even produced by the effect of the same war against intermediate 
agency which the followers of Judaic Christianity concerned 
themselves so much with prosecuting in Europe. 

There was one good which Mohammed effected in the reform 
of the Persian system. He raised material forms which had been 
supposed to be allied with the Evil Principle to their natural 
place in creation, as the offspring of the beneficent Deity. This 
he effected to so great an extent that, though the adoption of 
the Platonic system, after the seizure of Alexandria, had an effect 
upon the Persian creed somewhat analogous to its operation in 
the Christian system, it left, notwithstanding, a wide field for the 
active co-operation of good genii in the works of nature. The 
secret properties of herbs were discovered potent to produce 
idiotcy or arrest disease: minerals were studied with a like 
result. Pharmacy, almost in a night, shot up into the dimen- 
sions of a science. It was discovered that the frame of nature 
was nothing less than a large laboratory, in which, under the 
agency of sylphs, all kinds of transmutations were effected, by 
which man’s world was enriched or his nature rejuvenated, and 
that it was quite within the competency of mortals, not only to 
find out the latent properties of every substance, but even to 
create it, either by discovering the chemical affinities involved in 
its production, or by wringing the dread secret from the spirits 
who presided over the act. Hence, the fields of air became sud- 
denly flooded with a new importation of spiritual agents—the 
fay, the gnome, the sylph, the salamander—who took the place 
of the old Platonic demons in shaping the transformations of 
external nature. The old Chaldaic lore was revived, and man’s 
destiny and the issue of doubtful events were spelled out in the 
stars. The influx of the Moors into Spain disseminated this 
new species of mysticism over Europe. A series of bold spirits 
started up, who sought, during a single night, to produce in an 
attic the same operations which cost Nature hundreds of years to 
elaborate in her womb. The Church looked on with amaze, and 
hardly knew what other account to give of the business than that 
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those gentlemen had, by secret compact, passed over their souls to 
the devil. They had their laboratories in towers built on beetling 
cliffs and all kinds of inaccessible places, where they watched 
out the stars, affected long beards, practised preliminary fasts, 
theurgic incantations, and midnight vigils, and altogether made 
a most portentous appearance when they condescended to reveal 
their secrets or mingle in the councils of the social world. But 
there were some pious souls, notwithstanding ecclesiastical ana- 
themas, who thought that the Holy Spirit would aid these 
researches, and compel Nature to deliver up her secrets, if its 
guidance was sought by the old Pythagorean way of purgative 
illumination. Von Helimont, after vainly ransacking the earth 
for what was really incommunicable, had recourse to prayer, and 
some glimpses of light were revealed. Jacob Boehme, an igno- 
rant cobbler, who would have been incompetent to draw a dis- 
tinction between observation and experiment, had not the 
slightest difficulty in assigning, when the influx of the Spirit was 
upon him, the several parts which the persons of the blessed 
Trinity had in the creation of the world, the different atoms 
which entered into the creation of each element, the various 
compounds, with their individual essences, of which each sub- 
stance was composed, and of constructing out of the airy phan- 
toms of his own brain, down to the faintest minuteness of detail, 
the gorgeous furniture of the universe. 

In reality this new aspect which mysticism had assumed was 
nothing else than the machinery of Iamblichus newly decorated 
and turned from the discovery of spiritual mysteries to the 
analysis of matter. The same rites were, for the most part, 
observed ; they had only a different object,—the knowledge of 
the secret powers of the fountain and the herb, of the unknown 
nature and the different influences of the various motions of the 
stars, the command of the elements, the manufacture of metals, 
and the generation of clouds and snows and dews. The culti- 
vators of this lore did not care much about laws: they wanted to 
unveil the essences of nature, and possess the secret of reproduc- 
tion. Their impoverished turrets were to become mines as rich 
in gold and silver as those of Peru. They sought from their lofty 
solitudes to display to the actual world the secret agencies for 
ever absorbing and reproducing its material forms, and lift up 
the curtain from the dread future in which the new-born heir was 
destined to be engaged. The errand upon which Shakespeare 
sends Puck, of putting a girdle round the earth in a few seconds, 
which we, indeed, in our day have realized, was only a caricature 
of the trifling feats which these gentlemen averred they were 
about to accomplish. Some guesses at truth, the discovery of 
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some secrets, exaggerated by the vulgar, supported their preten- 
sions. Many facts at the root of modern chemistry rewarded the 
researches of Agrippa and Patricius. Paracelsus was supposed to 
be in possession of the secrets of magnetism.* At length, pious 
Christians believed, with Tasso, there might be magicians quite as 
exemplary as he who guided the champions of the Cross on their 
way to the Holy Land, as well as those as diabolic as Ismeno, 
who obstructed them on their journey thither. The superstition, 
fortified by these notions, lingered till the close of the seven- 
teenth century. It even exercised control over the rude spirits 


- who fought out the Thirty Years’ War. Neither Rudolph nor 


Wallenstein would move without an astrologer in their camps, 
and were determined in their resolution to join battle, not so 
much by the dispositions of the enemy as by the brightness or 
nebulosity of the planets in their vicinity. And when the faith 
for which those bold warriors fought had died out, when the 
church and the altar were alike derided, predictions quite as 
wild as any ever uttered by medieval Archimage found believers 
in the wits of the first salons of Paris; every drawing-room 
became an Heraclea, in which Mesmer and Cagliostro brought un- 
believing crowds to converse with the shadows of the dead; and 
pretensions far more extravagant than any either Agrippa or Para- 
celsus put forward, found hosts of believers in those who had 
shaken the venerable belief of eighteen centuries into dust ! 
That mysticism, which has been generally combined with the 
extreme of spiritual credulity, should be found in alliance with 
the extreme of material unbelief, need, upon examination, excite 
little surprise ; though it must exact surprise to find the guides 
of a nation rudely demolishing a creed on the ground of its 
absurdity, while they embraced a system which not only would 
guarantee any amount of absurdity, but which actually began its 
course by making far more extravagant demands on their belief 
than the hierophants over whose reeking bodies they bowed 
down to the idols of the new faith. But the French wits were 
not deep scholars or patient thinkers, like the German. Though 
proclaiming the social habitudes and morals of Greece, they 
mistook its refined philosophy for the old doctrine of the Stoics, 
that all individual humanities were only globules of the great 
soul of the world which was infused into them, much as the 


* The lives of these worthies, with an analysis of their works, which are given by 
Mr. Vaughan under the appropriate head of ‘Theosophists,’ constitute, after his re- 
view of the German mystics, the best portions of his work. We think, however, 
that when the Theosophisis were supposed to have dealings with the invisible 
world, his account goes to establish the fact we have previously attempted to make 
out, that they were only the victims of their own prepossessions. : 
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wind is distributed by the bellows through the pipes of an organ ; 
and that, having played out their notes according to their various 
temperaments, they promiscuously mingled with one another in 
the wide ocean of spirit whence they first emanated. They even ma- 
terialized that. Each spirit was a subtilized ether, ever mingling, 
on the demise of its outer integuments, with the great ocean of 
magnetic fluid which animated the universe, but only to emerge 
under new forms. Death was not destruction. It was only the 
opening to a new material life. Not an atom of the vivifying or 
inactive principle was lost in the process. Why not then, since 
society had become degenerate, since a generation of men had 
grown up with souls debased by tyranny and priestcraft, who, if 
permitted to live, would be certain to transmit their obsolete 
notions to their children, and thus entail a heritage of slavery 

upon the world, why not tread out these corrupted globules, and 
- allow society to be rekneaded under forms more consonant with 
that general illumination which was breaking upon the world? 
Why, on account of a few momentary spasms to which the 
sufferers would doubtless be insensible, permit the fair scene of 
creation to be deformed by hideous chimeras begotten in the 
night of ignorance, and which were perpetually poisoning the 
well-springs of felicity in men’s souls? Since earth could be 
regenerated at so cheap a cost, would it not be the extremest folly 
to withhold the hand, and entail strife and misery upon genera- 
tions yet unborn, who might otherwise have been brought by this 
expeditious process to enter on an age of golden freedom? That 
fabled time of which only the poets had dared to dream, that 
Eden which priests had painted, but which no one but themselves 
had yet enjoyed, was in reality at their doors, if they had only 
courage to grasp it. If no other motive, at least kindness to the 
unregenerated themselves, since they could not be argued out of 
their delusions, should lead the beneficent to resolve them into 
the vital ocean of being, that they might emerge under purer 
forms, and find themselves guests at the Olympian tables of 
restored humanity. So argued the mild Danton and the 
clement Marat. The gaols were crowded with victims. The 
tumbrel cart was loaded ; the guillotine glutted. Under the flam- 
beau of sensuous mysticism, the Reign of Terror was inaugu- 
rated as the Reign of Mercy! 

This Jacobin application of the mundane theory of the soul 
was certainly one which Seneca, a devout believer in it, never 
dreamt of. But there is another phase of the doctrine which, 
though not so revolting, is quite as riotous and extravagant, and 
which is even now playing a part destined to be not a mere 
monologue in life’s drama, but a permanent feature of the scene, 
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If we imagine this circumambient soul which is perpetually 
mingling segments of its substance with material forms, to be 
the divine intelligence, we shall get that deification of humanity 
which formed the paramount belief of the Persian mystics of the 
Middle Ages, and which is playing such an important réle in the 
German philosophy of the present day. But under this aspect, 
the vivifying principle becomes spiritualized : man becomes identi- 
fied with God. Hence every theological system contained reflex 
rays of the Divinity. Each was equally true. Varieties of faith 
were only diversity of mediums through which the same light 
streamed. Thus the same principle which had led the French to 
reject all religions, in the hands of the Persian and the Teuton 
equally led to their admission. As the exponent of this philo- 
sophy, Mr. Vaughan takes the American essayist, Mr. Emerson, 
and joins with him a certain Angelus Silesius, who wrote in the 
seventeenth century, but whom the disciples of Fichte dug up 
some years ago, and presented to the world as an extraordinary 
specimen of a true philosopher. With these gentlemen, and the 
opinions they represent, are confronted Bustami, Juneid, and 
Jelaleddin Rumi, Persian Sufis, with whom, we dare say, Mr. 
Emerson, nor indeed poor Angelus, were he alive now, would 
care to own the slightest acquaintance. In order that the like- 
ness may be more fully borne out, we will introduce Fichte to his 
Moorish cousins, and could we afford room, we would have been 
glad to have admitted his English interpreter, Mr. Carlyle, to the 
honours of this select society. As Jelaleddin lived in the 
thirteenth century, and his two colleagues even so early as the 
ninth, it may be as well to observe the vast strides in advance 
philosophic opinion is making, when some of the leading thinkers 
in the first capitals of Europe can build up a famous reputation 
by giving their admirers no other insight into man’s destiny than 
a string of oracular utterances which a few Mohammedan wizards 
were esteemed mad for pronouncing some seven hundred years 
ago. 

‘It was not enough for Bustami to declare,’ writes Mr. Vaughan, 
‘that the recognition of our personal existence was an idolatry, 
‘ the worst of crimes. It was not enough for him to maintain that, 
‘when man adores God, God adores himself. He claimed such 
‘an absorption in his pantheistic deity, as identified him with all 
“the power, wisdom, and goodness of the universe. He would 
‘ say, ‘I am a sea without bottom, without beginning, without end. 
‘Tam the throne of God, the word of God. I am Gabriel, 
* Michael, Israfil; I am Abraham, Moses, Jesus!’ If Epiphanius 
‘is to be believed, the Messalians were a sect chargeable with the 
* same folly.’ 
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‘ A reference to Emerson’s Essay on History renders such pro- 
‘ fessions perfectly credible. Bustami and the Messalians believed 
‘ with him that ‘there isone mind common to all individual men.’ 
‘ They find in him their interpreter, when he says, ‘ Who has access 
‘ to this universal mind, is a party to all that is or can be done, 
‘ for this is the only sovereign agent.’ Emerson couches their 
‘ creed in modern rhymes, as he sings exultant— 


*I am owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Czsar’s hand and Plato’s brain ; 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakspeare’s strain.’ 


And Angelus Silesius, though he disowned the doctrine of com- 
plete identification, writes much to the same purpose— 


‘God in my nature is involved, as I in the divine; 

T help to make his being up as much as he does mine.’ 
‘I am as rich as God, no grain of dust 

That is not mine too, share with me he must.’ 


Fichte avers, ‘ The interest which man feels in himself is swal- 
* lowed up in the affection of the law; this affection destroys all 
* inclination, all love, and all desire. Man has but one thing 
* needful, not to despise himself; beyond this, he wills nothing, 
“needs nothing, and can use nothing. Thou hast no need of 
* anything beyond thyself; not even of a God ; for thou art thine 
*own God, thine own salvation, and thine own Redeemer.* 
And again, ‘ He who dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
*inhim. It is only man’s reflection which first estranges him from 
* this (God), which is his own proper being, and no foreign being, 
* and which strives throughout a whole manifold infinity to lay 
* hold of that which he himself is, and remains now everywhere 
* and for ever.’+ 

Emerson, in a similar spirit, not only makes his own God, 
but expanding self to universality, falls down and worships. 
‘The simplest person, writes Emerson, ‘who in his integrity 
‘worships God, becomes God; yet for ever and ever the 
* influx of this better and universal self is new and unsearch- 
‘able.’ Again: ‘I the imperfect, adore my own perfect. I am 
* somehow receptive of the great soul, and thereby I do over- 
* look the sun and stars, and feel them to be the fair accidents 
‘ and effects which change and pass.’ So speaking of the con- 
templation of nature—‘I become a transparent eye-ball. I am 


- * Die Anweisung zum seligen Leben, oder die Religionslehre. Vorlesung, vii. 
+ Ibid. ‘Vorlesung, x. 
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‘nothing. I see all the currents of the universal being circulate 
‘ through me ; I am part or particle of God.’ 
Angelus, too, says, in virtue of his ideal sonship :-— 


‘I am as great as God, and he as small as I; 
He cannot me surpass, or I beneath him lie. 
God cannot without me endure a moment’s space, 
Were I to be destroyed, he must give up the ghost.’ 


After these extracts, the reader will be quite prepared for the 
passage which Mr. Vaughan quotes from Feridoddin Attar, who 
died in the second or third decade of the fourteenth century :— 


‘ Man, what thou art is hidden from thyself. 
Know’st not that morning, midday, and the eve, 
All are within thee? The ninth heaven art thou; 
And from the spheres into this roar of time 
Didst fall erewhile. Thou art the brush that painted 
The hues of all this world—the light of life 
That rayed its glory on the nothingness.’ 


The following passage from Jelaleddin brings the principle 
of Spinozism to the verge of extravagance :— 


‘ Are we fools, we’re God’s captivity. 
Are we wise, we are his promenade. 
Are we sleeping, we are drunk with God. 
Are we waking, then we are his heralds. 
Are we weeping, then his clouds of wrath. 
Are we laughing, flashes of his love.’ 


But Fichte’s words are only a more philosophical expression 
of the same thought. 

‘The writer looks upon his vocation as the Divine will 
‘with regard to humanity; he looks upon its practice as the 
‘ Divine will with regard to himself; he recognises in himself one of 
‘the material organs through which God communicates himself 
‘with reality. He who is governed by this idea, has in it lost his 


‘own personality, and has no longer remaining any feeling of 
‘ self.*” 


* Die Natur des Schiiler. Vorles. viii. 

This mode of identifying man with the Deity is connected with the principle of 
holy indifference which formed the distinguishing feature of Quietism. This is all 
the more singular, as Molinos and Madame Guyon, though they kept clear from 
the coast of Pantheism, yet allowed that perfect souls when they reached the sum- 
mit of perfection became identified with Ged. Mr. Vaughan opens his court of 
Persian mysticism with a female Mohammedan saint, who is the very impersonation 
of Madame Guyon. : 

‘ By the sick bed of Rabia stood two holy men, one of them said, ‘The prayers 
of that man are not sincere who refuses to bear the chastening strokes of the 
Lord.’ The other went beyond him saying, ‘He is not sincere who does not 
MM2 
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again in God.’ 


Had Rumi 


become totally unconscious of them.’ 


well as many in Fichte, s 
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These wild opinions may be regarded as the Pantheistic 
expression of the Gnostic form of mysticism. 
Persian creed transmuted into the modern form of unbelief. But 
there is another form of unbelief into which Platonic mysticism 
enters, and which in some measure constitutes its abiding spirit, 
that which, while it maintains the transcendence of God above 
the universe, as well as his immanence in it, would, by placing 
the understanding in conflict with the intuitive faculty, reduce 
the external world to a mere shadow; and by reducing the world 
to a shadow merely existent to man’s sensuous organism, would 
invest with substantial forms whatever chimeras his lawless 
imagination might impress upon his consciousness, as worthy to 
rejoice in them.’ Rabia, detecting something of self in that very joy, surpassed 

On another occasion, when questioned 
concerning the cause of a severe illness, she replied, ‘ I suffered myself to think on 
the delights of Paradise, and therefore my God has punished me.’ 
to exclaim, ‘What is the Kaaba to me? I need only God.’ 
herself the spouse of Heaven—described her will and personality as lost in God. 


When asked how she had reached this state, she made the very answer we have 
heard a German mystic render. ‘I attained it when everything I had found I lost 


We think it is Saidi who describes his rencontre with a houri, who held in 
one hand a vase of water and in the other a pan of fire. When the poet asked the 
reason, the nymph said she bore the water to extinguish the flames of hell, and the 
fireto consume heaven, that men might be induced to love God without either hope 
or fear. Angelus Silesius hassomething to the same purpose :— 


* Self-loss finds God—to let God also go 
That is the real, most rare abandonment.’ 


* Not fully God’s is he who cannot live 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hell.’ 


‘ And Jelaleddin Rumi thus describes the blessedness of those whose will is lost 
in God: 


‘ They deem it crime to flee from destiny, 
For destiny to them brings only sweetness; 
Welcome is all that ever can befall them, 
They and their kingdom lie in God’s divineness. 
To pray, ‘O Lord! turn back this trouble from me,’ 
They count an insult to the hand that sent it. 
Faithful they are, but not for paradise, 
God’s will the only crowning of their faith ; 
And not for seething hell flee they from sin, 
But that their will must serve the will divine. 
It is not struggle, it is not discipline 
Wins them a will so restful and so blest ; 
It is that God from his heart fountain ever 
Fills up their jubilant souls.’ 


been giving a poetic version of Molinos’ guide to a devout life, he 
could not have described the principles in that work with great inct e 


It is the old 


pith of all that Madame Guyon ever wrote is in his lines. With the asceticism of 
the Sufi doctor, the philosopher of Boston or his colleagues of Berlin have of 
course little in common ; ye passages which Mr. Vaughan cites from Emerson, as 

ow that from the principle of identification alone apart 
from all idea of self-abnegation, much may be drawn similar to the above. 
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take the place of the universe he had destroyed. It is that ideal 
mysticism which, by erecting a distinction between the judgment 
and the reason, between the laws of finite and absolute thought, 
would open a passage to the wildest credulity, through the door 
of the most absolute scepticism. There is nothing so absurd 
which such a system may not be brought to accept; nothing, 
however reasonable, which it may not be brought to exclude. 
It may admit every religion as equally true, or reject all as 
equally false, or admit any, even the most mysterious, to the 
exclusion of all the rest. It has conducted the saint from the 
top of his pillar to heaven. It has attempted to cast down the 
believer from the elysium of his hope into the abyss of despair. 
In Shelley it formed the Pantheistic poet's dream; in Male- 
branche, the theory of the devout priest. The French seers lost 
sight of this elastic principle in materializing the mundane soul, 
but the Persian Sufis introduced it into their Pantheism from its 
Alexandrine source,* from which source it migrated to the 
Germans, and developed itself into a Pantheism quite as start- 
ling as that of the Persian, when the French like a bomb-shell 
descended among them, not, indeed, to drink at the well-spring 
of their divine intoxication, but to give them a taste of their 
conception of the mundane theory, and to plunder their domains. 
The features of the old philosophy are distinctly legible in the 


* * According to the Koran,’ Mr. Vaughan writes, ‘Mohammed once soared 
heavenwards to such a height that Gabriel could not overtake him, and, far off 
below, appeared to the Prophet no larger than a sparrow. Jelaleddin compares 
the heart, the divine principle in man (the spirit in his psychology) to Mohammed, 
and the understanding to Gabriel. Names and words, he says, are but nets and 
shackles. The senses and the lower powers, nourished by forms, constitute the 
mere foster-mother of our nature. The intuitive faculty is a ray of Deity, and 
beholds essence. . . . We must accompany the Sufi to his highest point of 
deification, and in that transcendental region leave him.’ 

‘On earth thou see’st his outward, but his spirit 
Makes heaven its tent ; and all infinity, 
. Space and duration boundless, do him service.’ 

‘ Again, Said, the servant, thus recounts one morning to Mohammed the ecstasy 
he has enjoyed. 

‘ As flies a lance, 
Grazing a buckler’s rim ; a hundred faiths 
Seemed then as one ; a hundred thousand years 
No longer than a moment. In that hour 
All past eternity and all to come 
Was gathered up in one stupendous now,’ 

‘ Quite in the spirit of the foregoing extracts, Emerson laments that we do not 
oftener realize this identity and transcend the limited barriers of our finite being. 
Time and space, he adds, are but inverse measures of the force of the soul. A 
man is capable of establishing them both. 

‘ The spirit sports with time, 
Can crowd eternity into an hour, 
Or stretch an hour into eternity.’ 
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new. Each step of the transition may be traced. The philo- 
sophy of Hegel and Schelling is only a development of that of 
Fichte, as that of Fichte is of the categories of Kant. Each has 
its groundwork in the absolute intuition of Plotinus. From the 
Neo-Platonists to Malebranche, from Malebranche to Berkeley, 
from Berkeley to Kant, the high road lies open to the fortress of 
the Neo-Platonists again. The spirit of Platonic mysticism having 
merged itself into a lofty idealism, wakes up after a sleep of 
fourteen centuries to do battle with Christianity again ; but it 
rises with the scars of the wounds which Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian inflicted upon it in the old conflict, and would fain 
seek renewed strength in disguising itself under new forms, hke 
the spirit of Satan when he roamed about the walls of Eden 
about to encounter his old foes with whom he had once been in 
alliance. The world is supposed to have drunk of the waters of 
oblivion. A cup of that beverage, of which the Brahmins suppose 
every soul to drink on entering into a new body, with a view to 
obliterate every vestige of its previous state of mortality, has been 
pressed to the lips of men. They are mvited to see in the revival 
of the old light a new dawn destined to conduct at once to the 
Temple of Truth, and clear up those awkward enigmas which 
have so long harassed humanity. It is only by examining this 
promising visitant rather over-curiously, and by stripping off his 
outer integuments, that we discover it to be the very spectre, with 
his magic lenses new trimmed, that sought to frighten Chris- 
tianity in the third century, and that we have been invited, as 
Mr. Vaughan phrases it, to forsake the antiquated Paul and John 
for the antiquated Plotinus. To render the delusion more com- 
plete, Novalis strove to reconcile this modern revival of the 
Alexandrine system with the medieval faith, and girded himself 
up for a life-long effort under the impression that it was a new 
mission which the pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita accomplished 
some thirteen hundred years ago.* 

But if we cannot recount any great feats which have attended 
the polemical feuds of modern idealism, if it has proved but the 
revelation of an old scarecrow to the Church, we must not shut 
our eyes to what it accomplished in tougher fields of warfare. 
It was essential that the mundane theory, which made the French 
as reckless of their own lives as they were of those of their 
neighbours, should be met by a principle which converted the 
roar of the conflict, the sabre’s gash, the whistling of the cannon 
shot, the pain of the gaping wound, the hoisting of the engineer 
into the air by the explosion of his own or of the enemy’s petard, 


* See Die Christianitat. oder Fwrope. 
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into so many spectral illusions, soon to fade into the invisible, 
and to emerge in other forms, like the smoke which hovered 
oer the field of carnage. The French materialism had reached 
its height contemporaneously with the ideal fury of the 
German. The armies of both nations were recruited from all 
ranks. The intellectual spirit of the epoch must have deeply im- 
pregnated the minds of those who had any influence with their 
colleagues, and whose example was likely to prove an incentive to 
the rest. That spirit must have administered a far more powerful 
narcotic than the sound of the drum and fife when going into 
action. Germany poured forth her schools into the blood-stained 
field. Her professors mingled and died in the conflict. What a 
strange phantasmagoria life must have appeared to those dark 
masses, as they watched each other's camp-fires all night, or in 
the cold grey morn girded on their arms and crossed swords in 
murderous combat. It was a fearful struggle, in which two 
philosophies tried their relative strength in steeling the hearts of 
men, when political events put arms mto their hands, and blent 
their ranks in agonizing strife. Upon the plains of Bautzen and. 
Leipsic the material went down ; the ideal triumphed. 

In those dark days two fair forms were seen gliding from 
capital to country, from country to sea, now making their home 
in the fastnesses of Switzerland, now indulging in reveries 
amidst the ruins of Rome, according as the rattle of war rolled 
off in the far distance, and the smiling angel of peace beckoned 
them to her green domains. One was the daughter of the minister 
whose unfortunate budget first wrapt Europe in the flame. She 
was a widow, and because she wielded an intellectual sceptre 
which commanded the hearts of men, was content to remain so. 
She had repulsed Gibbon, even while a young man. She had re- 
jected the flattering addresses of Calonne. Yet, like her two 
royal cousins, Catherine and Elizabeth, of material queenship, 
she was disposed to have indulged in ties which marriage only 
ought to have sanctified. The other was the daughter of a 
merchant, the wife of a diplomatist ; yet she contrived to evade 
her hard lot, fell in love with an officer, and carried her 4 
disguised as a footman, round every capital in Europe. Both 
plunged into scenes of dissipation with reckless gaiety; yet 
affected solitude with a hermit's devotion. They were the guides 
of fashion by their discriminating taste ; they were the guides of 
thought by the quickness. of their conceptions. From the ball- 
room and the parade these frail beauties carried their ascendancy 
into the salon of the wit, the studio of the artist, the laboratory 
of the philosopher, and the bureau of the politician. The one 
wrote novels, in which she endeavoured to transmute the gross 
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materialism of her country into an ideal faith, pure as the 
breathings of a saint's love, yet fraught with the golden lustre of 
the sensuous creations of Greece. The other, an emanation of 
the far North, cast by nature in a tall and commanding mould, 
wrote novels in which the visions of the Druid and the sage were 
mingled with the more vulgar experiences of earth, and by which 
she attempted to hold mankind in awe by oracular utterances 
from the other world. Her French cotemporary introduced the 
religion of the heart, allied with the most beautiful forms of the 
old world, and tinged with the mild hues of a gentle asceticism, 
- into the cottage. The other connected the sacred religion of the 
spirit with the more Judaicforms of Christianity, and carried it into 
the palaces of kings. . Herself became the awful prophetess who 
announced the dread future to man. When the remnants of 
those gaunt armies were collected in Paris, when the roar of the 
conflict had ceased, the rapt form of the Northern Sibyl with 
flowing locks, her tall presence set off by the graceful 
undulations of a long white robe, was the most conspicuous 
amidst this galaxy of wits, statesmen, kings, and diplomatists 
who assembled to join her in prayer, and receive from her lips 
an insight, not only into the nature of the next world, but into 
the future of this. Musical was the voice of the declining beauty 
as she crowned the earth with a millennium of peace : but the flute- 
like tones suddenly changed to thunder, and her veins extended, 
as she announced to quivering royalty the return and the re- 
overthrow of the busy spirit who had just embarked for Elba. 
The realization of that dread prediction established her mission. 
She dictated to the kings of Europe the principles of absolute 
theocracy, according to which their people should be governed. 
The result was the Holy Alliance. The reader will hardly fail to 
recognise in De Staél the spirit of that Aspasia who instructed 
Pericles,.as it might wake up after a fitful dream of centuries 
amid the cloistered ruins of the Rhineland ; and in the authoress 
of Valeria a Cumean sibyl, who, though invested with Christian 
forms, would have found a more congenial mission in the cave of 
Trophonius. Mysticism in De Staél oscillated between the ex- 
tremes of scepticism and credulity. In Madame Kriidener it passed 
from the depths of democracy to the summit of despotism. 

Let us briefly recapitulate. We have traced the course of 
mysticism, not so much as it is written in books, but in the 
world’s history and in the heart of man. We have shown that all 
its forms are but combinations of three principles, the Oriental, 
the Judaic, and the Platonic. That the Oriental and Platonic are 
in a great measure corruptions of the Judaic ; but that these have 
seldom united with their parent, though they have frequently, 
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both in the Church and out of it, united with each other. We 
have shown that the turpitude of the material principle has 
formed the basis of asceticism in each. ‘That this notion, far 
more limited in the Judaic, acted as a counterpoise when it run 
wild in Orientalism and introduced its vagaries into Christianity ; 
that it raised a more determined reaction in Pelagius, whose 
views, after being mystified by Abelard to suit the notions of his 
time, have found their representatives in the modern Socinian 
Rationalists ; that in the East the reaction against the same prin- 
ciples, which produced Mohammedanism on the stage, led to the 
revival of the old mythology, under the aspect of a new spirits 
world ; that the Platonic mysticism, in spite of that reaction, had 
the same effect upon the Mosque as upon the Church ; and, after 
introducing into both a lofty idealism, combined with the forms 
of that spirit-world to lead men back to the reveries of Plotinus. 
We have also shown that all intercourse with the spirit-world, in 
whatever font of mysticism cast, has been accomplished at the 
expense of resolute abstraction from the material; that, as 
Zoroaster had his cavern and Numa his grot, so Mahomet had 
his cave, and the monk his cell, the magician his turret, the 
hermit his solitude ; that, if we place human nature under excep- 
tional circumstances, we must look for exceptional agencies ; but 
that, as such agencies have generally given voice and personal 
entity to deep-seated prepossessions, they may be generally sup- 
posed to have been impressed -upon the consciousness of the 
seer by his own imagination. And what is the moral of this ? 
It is that man is never to disregard the unanimous voice of his 
complex nature in examining any system that may be presented 
for his acceptance ; that the accordance with his belief of the 
harmonious expansion of the powers of his being is a test that 
cannot be slighted with impunity ; that he will ever seek in vain 
to raise one half of his nature to glory by grinding the other 
half to dust ; that there is a strict correlation between the natural 
and divine economy; that the combinations of the spiritual 
world, like those of the natural, are reducible to a few elements ; 
that all error is the excess of some truth, as truth is generally 
found in stripping off the external disguises of some error; that 
by the perpetual germination or collapse of systems, which are 
the seeds of the spiritual world, that world is kept in a perpetual 
state of juvenescence; that, as old errors are perpetually repro- 
ducing themselves under new forms, it is the function of man to 
ensure the law of progress by bringing those forms more in unison 
with the lofty aspirations of his nature, until the errors themselves 
become volatilized into the pure ore of truth. 

All the members of the human family, dead or living, are 
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bound together by closer ties of speculative opinions than is 
commonly supposed. That fatalism which the Indian believes 
written by Bramma upon the sutures of his skull, forms the lead- 
ing impulse of the remarkable man who, a few years ago, emerged 
from an attic in a back street of Leicester-square to take pos- 
session of the first throne in Europe. It also forms a leading 
tenet of the man no less remarkable who believes it to be his 
mission to proclaim the unity of Italy from the summit. of the 
Quirinal. The mysticism of Rienzi was a dream ; let us hope 
in the present instance it will prove a reality. 
J. D. 
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Irary is the land to which good men are now looking with hope. But 
as we go to press, they rejoice with trembling. Sardinia has done 
wisely in making her last move. It will be expedient, on many 
grounds, that negotiations concerning the future of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power should be in the hands of Victor Emmanuel, rather than 
in the hands of Garibaldi. Collision between the French in Rome, and 
the brave men under the command of that brave and single-minded 
chief, would be a European calamity. It should be remembered that 
the Pope and his satellites have no right to plead the doctrine of non- 
intervention. The bayonets which sustain them in Rome are from 
French intervention. The mercenaries called to do their bidding in the 
provinces, were supplied by foreign intervention. They have chosen to 
make themselves the vassals of aninterventive policy, and they must 
take the consequences. Intervention there must be, dnd that cannot 
be in better hands than those of their next neighbour. By perpetu- 
ating the worst government in Europe, they have forfeited their inde- 
pendence ; and the only change possible to them is, a surrender of their 
present show of authority, or a change of masters. 

The death of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ward has thrown a cloud over 
Indian affairs. European authority in that country is a great mystery. 
Here and there, over its vast surface, you may find men who labour 
for the good of the district committed to them, with a zeal highly 
honourable to their intelligence and humanity. The wilderness often 
becomes a garden under the culture of such men. But, speaking 
generally, nothing can be more slovenly,—unfeeling,—rascally, than 
the manner in which the business of India is managed, or rather mis- 
managed, by its officials. This is not only true of the subordinates ; 
it is hardly less true of the great central authorities. Imagine 
almost anything that it would be well should be done, and you 
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may be pretty sure that the thing imagined is the thing that will 
not be done. One would have supposed, for example, that the 
prize-money of the brave and needy men who took Delhi and 
relieved Lucknow would, from sheer policy, have been honourably and 
promptly paid. But the money was first reduced to a mere pittance, 
and the men have been left to feel that even that pittance may never 
come. The soldiers of the Company claimed a new bounty on passing 
to another service, and it was of importance to diminish the Seikh 
force. There were many ways of dealing with these cases, but of all 
the ways possible the worst was chosen. A million was voted to 
furnish compensation for losses. First, it is decided that the compen- 
sation shall not be to more than a third of the value of the loss, and 
when it is found that this so-called compensation does not absorb the 
million, what remained, in place of being allowed to go for the benefit 
of the strongest claimants, such as widows and orphans, is sent back 
to the Exchequer. We repeat—how such a government keeps upon its 
legs is a mystery. The few that are worthy seem to be the salt by 
which the system is saved. ‘When an Englishman,’ says Captain 
Osborn, ‘has reasoned upon any Chinese question, the best thing for 
‘aim to do, having arrived at his conclusion, is to say, ‘But the Em- 
‘ peror, Mandarins, and Chinamen will come to an exactly opposite de- 
‘ cision, and act accordingly.’* The more rational your judgment, 
the more sure is John Chinaman to come in with his ‘ My no thinkee 


so! India is not far from China, and the two Governments seem 
- near akin. 


* The Past and Future of British Relations with China ; a book that should be 
widely read among us just now. 
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Poems and Essays. By the late Roscoz. 
With a Prefatory Memoir by his brother-in-law, Ricnarp 
Hurtron. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Hume has somewhere said that, in the history of literature, the first 
and great stage is from a rude to a rightly-cultivated style—the style 
of simple and natural dignity ; but that, when this classic standard 
has been realized, then comes the danger. The language then has its 
models, such models as may not be surpassed in regard to style, what- 
ever may be said of thought. But it is then felt, though the feeling 
is not perhaps confessed, that to realize a distinct place, a personal 
position, there must be a departure from the current and recognised 
rules of taste ; and so the eccentric, in all its forms, comes in as afford- 
ing the only chance of notoriety. And assuredly we have very ample 
illustration of this remark in our time. Our press abounds with 
effervescent, spasmodic, and grotesque mannerisms run out to the bor- 
ders of lunacy. 

To turn from such writing to the Essays of the late William Cald- 
well Roscoe is like turning from some of the lowest productions in 
art to look on the face of nature. But the fact that Mr. Roscoe was 
so true a man—a man so natural, chaste, and noble will suffice to — 
prevent his being rightly estimated by the grotesque and spasmodic 
school. With the gentlemen of that school, striplings and greybeards 
alike, to feel like a man of sense is to have no soul, and to speak like 
aman of sense is to utter platitudes. To pass for a man of genius, 
you must affect the profound, and startle by paradox. To dispense 
with the obscure is to have no depth, and not to utter a large amount 
of the absurd is to be commonplace. Mr. Roscoe’s excellence con- 
sisted in the fine balance of powers which were all good, and all 
largely and wisely cultivated. He was both poet and philosopher, and 
without any of the affectations so commonly observable in men who 
aspire to that rank. The following are the terms in which he has 
dared to speak of a writer who was regarded at the time by many of 
his own age as a great master-spirit :— 

‘I laid hold of Emerson’s Representative Men the other night; 
but I threw it aside very soon. I think it is mischievous to read this 
sort of chaotic writing, unless one has leisure to find out what he 
means, and to try to discover what truth there is in it; and I am not 
sure that it is always worth while to do so with Emerson. I think, 
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to read these sort of books hastily and merely for pastime, not only 
weakens and confuses the mind, but even shakes the simplicity and 
evenness of one’s faith. Above all things, I think every one should 
avoid the hasty perusal of books dealing with the philosophy of reli- 
gion, as so many modern books do, more or less ; but I must not delay 
you longer with my crude ideas.’ (p. 88.) 

Mr. Roscoe could not hoodwink his common sense or his honesty 
to please so great an authority as Mr. Carlyle; and many a literary 

- eoxcomb will probably despise him for not so doing. 

‘He was extremely indignant with Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ om of work,’ 
exemplified as it was in its application to the case of the Irish, and the 
West Indian negroes, by the implied assertion that the value of labour 
was derived from its mere external fruits, and not from the discipline 
it might give the mind of the worker. In reply to Mr. Carlyle’s 
teaching that the compulsory manufacture of sugar and nutmeg, as 

~ stimulated by the ‘ beneficent whip,’ was better for the negro than his 
idle and self-ind t life, he wrote: ‘ Work! as if work were of an 

- value independently of the spirit in which, and the motive from whic 
it is performed. A pot or a pan has no intrinsic worth, though you, 
sir, think souls were created to make these sort of things, and that 
being accomplished, it matters little what becomes of the dead worker. 
To labour at that which will degrade our own souls, and that of other 
men is not a subject of congratulation. You yourself would be 
better occupied in sitting with your hands before you than in writing 
any amount of Latter-Day Pamphlets cast in the mould of the present 
one. But it was in the general criticism on Mr. Carlyle’s genius 
that the only original element in this unfinished letter consisted. This 
does not, strictly speaking, refer to the political side of Mr. Roscoe’s 
character, penetrating really to those deeper sources of his faith, of 
which I shall have to say something later. But, as it is worth pre- 
serving, and very characteristic of the writer, I may as well extract it 
in its actual, though to some extent accidental, connexion with 
Mr. Carlyle’s defence of slavery: 

‘You have,’ he says, ‘a wonderful power over our imaginations ; a 
very unique faculty of representing every-day facts with a vividness 
that gives them a hold upon the attention, without effort on the 
part of the reader; so great a power of laying bare and holding up to 
view the inner life of this complicated world, that even the most 
frivolous cannot for the moment shut their eyes to the fact that there 
is an inner world, and that their relations to it are eternal, not tem- 
poral. Yet let me stop here ; for, while I sincerely meant to enumerate 
your merits, I begin to doubt whether these should not rather be con- 
sidered as defects. I am inclined to think that that man does a great 
mischief who deals with the highest moral and spiritual subjects, and 
treats them only in their imaginative aspects ; who’ leaving our hearts 
untouched, stimulates and feasts our imaginations. This is the charac- 
teristic feature of your writings. Sometimes you are eloquent, and a 
certain fervour, which your own imagination possesses, communicates 
itself to that of your readers. With you we glow, with you we 
admire, with you we scorn ; rise with you superior to death and evil ; 
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and, while your page lies open before us, think it easy-to emulate the 
view you describe. But are these feelings those which truly affect 


the life and character of a man? I think not. How well I remember ~ 


the emotions with which I read one of your works, the Past and 
Present! I was most powerfully moved. I left the house in my 
enthusiasm to possess myself of the work, that I might read it over 
and over again. I, too, would be a hero, and do some great work. 


But the fire died as rapidly as it was roused, and left only the ashes . 


and scoriz of a false excitement. I was no hero; and yet not without 


some little effort could I settle down to the commonplace duties of . 


my life. And why? You had shown me the grandeur of an energetic 
will, the terrible, the sublime, on beautiful aspeet of our mortal life in 
unique and gorgeous diction; but you never passed beyond the poetical 
faculties, and touched my heart and life. Your warmth was the warmth 
of the poet, not the earnestness of the man. This, with something 
more, would have been good. Alone, it is a moral opium, which sup- 
plies a brief and enchanting delirium, followed by a corre3ponding 
enervation and torpor. Not out of heated imaginations and glowing 


fancies, but out of moved affections and repentant spirit, come the - 


influence that can alone regenerate life. The practical faculties are, 
perhaps, those, of all others in a man, which may be most highly cul- 
tivated and excited, without exercising corresponding influence on the 
life. Your book, whieh preaches the gospel of work, has the greatest 
charms for the most indolent men ; for without the least effort, even 
of attention on their part, it seizes on them and excites them.’ (pp. 
56-59.) These are the words of a gifted, estimable man. 

A Sketch of the History of Flemish Literature. By Octave 
Dexerrerre, LL.D. London: John Murray.—It may fairly be 
doubted whether any Englishman living is entitled to form a 
. judgment of Dr. Delepierre’s work. Our ‘readers accordingly 
would hardly thank us for a detailed account of the merits of Hour- 
vaert, the Homer of Brabant; Hooft, the Flemish Tacitus; Vondel 
the inimitable ; Cats, the favourite author of Reynolds ; and Bilderdyk, 
the cotemporary of Goethe and Scott, poet, grammarian, and philo- 
sopher. Under such circumstances, it only remains to say that the 
handling of the subject betokens the very lively appreciation of the two 
hundred and eighty odd authors, of whom the writer treats in the 
manner of Hallam. Indeed, regarded as a cyclopwdic account of Dutch 
literature, intended to supply a very obvious gap in Hallam, no English 
student interested in the development ofa national intellect could find a 
better guide, at least in his own tongue. The Flemish seems to be one 
of the most stationary of languages. One curious fact the author 
mentions, in illustration of this, that deeds drawn up in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, are, after a lapse of 600 years, perfectly in- 
telligible, both in phraseology and in construction, to the people of the 
Low Countries. Such a characteristic would alone excite curiosity, 
were it not that with early Flemish literature are indissolubly con- 
nected the richest records of Burgher civilization, and the richest 
illustrations of religious liberty. The works of Van Maerlant espe- 
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cially attwaetthe notice of the historian of European freedom, while 
even the Encomium More represents the laic reaction of society less 
vividly than the Flemish chambers of rhetoric. 

- There is much to account for the half-developed character of Flemish 
literature. The denationalizing policy of the Duke of Alva, the in- 
vasion of French refugees consequent on the Edict of Nantes, the 
Gallomania of Frederick the Great, and of the Austrian and Prussian 
aristocracy, co-operated largely, with other minor causes, in producing 
‘the result. The decree of the fourteenth Praireal against the use of 
Flemish in the offices of Belgium, and the determined hostility of 
Napoleon, extending even to theatrical representations in the Flemish 
tongue, completed the catastrophe. Under a more independent 
national rule a revival, indeed, has taken place. In 1834 an appeal 
was made to the Belgian poets for the composition of a poem on the 
independence of Belgium; and in 1841 a linguistic congress was held 
with much solemnity in Ghent, when all the members of Government 
usedthe Flemish tongue only. We could have wished that modesty 
or timidity had not prevented M. Delepierre from extending his criti- 
cism beyond this point. A genial account of the reanimation of the 
vital principle in Flemish literature would be one of the most in- 
teresting books which an intelligent foreigner could offer to English 
students. 

The New Revolution; or, the Napoleonic Policy in Europe. By 
R.H. Parrerson. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons.—The author 
of this book holds rather an enviable position. He has prophesied, and 
he has lived to witness the fulfilment of his prophetic visions. His 
book is a republication of certain vaticinatory articles from Blackwood, 
and from the Press newspaper, on the career of the French Emperor ; 
and, to the mind ignorant of the deductive value of history, would be 
doubtless suggestive of Zadkiel himself. But there is really nothing 
of the Gipsy about it. Mr. Patterson has simply caught the shadow 
which coming events cast so prominently before them. His philosophy 
is based neither on the language of the planets nor on the mysterious 
- figures of the Apocalypse, but simply on the logic of facts. By a close 
attention to the experiences of the past, he has been enabled to speak 
rather oracularly on the prospects of the future. Napoleon’s, indeed, 
is a character which offers every inducement to the political prog- 
nosticator. From first to last, through good repute and through ill 
repute, in exile and on the throne, ‘one increasing purpose runs’ 
through his career as through an epic. What that purpose is, how 
successfully and how invariably he has followed it up with something 
of the obstinate pertinacity of a fatalist, Mr. Patterson’s book illus- 
trates with considerable amplitude of detail from his writings as well 
as from his acts. 

The title of the book may at first sight appear rather fantastical. 
But the truth is, Napoleon the Third represents one great revolution 
of opinion as distinctly as Napoleon the First consummated another. 
‘Suffering communities’ was the watchword of the first; the dis- 
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franchisement of ‘ oppressed uationalities’ is the shibboleth of the 
third. In 1792 the Convention issued its memorable decree, prof- 
fering aid to ‘any people which wishes to recover its liberty.’ In 
1859 the champion of the new movement proclaimed to the world 
that ‘ France is ready to manifest itself wherever the cause of justice 


and civilization is to be assisted.’ In 1792 the French troops, anxious 


to ‘enlighten the Savoyards as to their imprescriptible rights,’ an- 
nexed both Savoy and Nice as provinces of France, while they seized 
on the Rhine provinces and on Belgium on the plea that ‘treaties 
could not bind the free and enfranchised Belgians.’ We all know 
what has happened since the beginning of 1859. The Ionian Islands, 
Gibraltar, Heligoland, not to mention Ireland, have long proclaimed 
aloud their lessons. The teaching of Mr. Patterson’s very suggestive 
work, however, is very far from being supererogatory. Such a small 
compass of history as the present generation has lived, has rarely been 
pregnant with so much logic. 


The Psychology of Shakespeare. By Dr. Bucknttu. London: Long- 
mans.—The literature on Shakespeare has acquired for itself a depart- 
ment of its own. Since the publication of the great editions of the last 
century, commentators have sprung up thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 
Shakespeare’s identity is now pretty well settled. No one believes 
any longer that the author of the Novum Organon was also the 
author of Macbeth. Accordingly critics, tenacious of their prey, 
have shifted the discussion to his profession. This is just now the 
bone of contention. Within the last few years the great bard has 
gone through as many occupations as his own ‘Christopher Sly.’ He 
has been pronounced a physicist. One writer confidentially communi- 
cated his ‘ eureka’ to the editor of the Atheneum, under the guise of 
a discovery that the dramatist was really a naval officer. No less an 
authority than Lord Campbell, but the other day, decided that he 


must have been without a doubt a jurist. A Cambridge divine is 


earnest in his reiteration that the author of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor was indebted to Solomon and David for his knowledge of 
human nature. And now Mr. Bucknill offers his contribution to de- 
monstrate that, if he was not a mad-doctor, it was only for want of a 
diploma. It is doubtless a very pleasant test of skill, this curious 
research into the profession of the great dramatist, or it could not 
possibly provoke so many candidates to the task. Sober sense, how- 
ever, is content to recollect that consistent characterization, the law, 
in fact, of swwm cuique,is the playwright’s guide, and must be the 
final test of the playwright’s skill. To distinguish between the 
soldier and the priest, between the lawyer and the physician, to repre- 
sent the minute phases of mind in its varied conditions, literally and 
normally, this is his task. ‘To achieve it is to be a great dramatist. 
Shakespeare achieved it. The result is evident. However, what Mr. 
Bucknill has done, he has done wisely. Being himself the physician 
of a lunatic asylum, in all. matters of phrenalgia he must be allowed 
to speak cwm privilegio. Accordingly his disquisition on the diseased 
NO. LXIV. NN 
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minds of Shakespeare, the Macbeths, Hamlets, Lears, Ophelias, and 
Malvolios, affords a more than ordinary interest. His essay on 
Macbeth is particularly suggestive, and Coleridge’s theory that 
Macbeth was originally a ‘bold, bad, bloody villain, against which 
we have always entered a silent protest, he has happily refuted. The 
large and masculine delineation of Lady Macbeth, so popularly preva- 
lent, he also shows, with Mrs. Jameson, to be inconsistent with the 
highly organized nerve-forces and the Satanic spiritualization of 
character which represents the emotional temperament of that beauti- 
ful seducer. It seems a heresy indeed that the actor and the painter 
should have hitherto legislated for our conceptions of Shakespeare’s 
impersonations. We have known Lady Macbeth, for instance, chiefly 
from the picture of Maclise and the majestic organism of Siddons. It 
is now the psychologist’s turn. The value of psychology is especially 
‘shown in the consideration of the prodromic period of Lear’s disorder. 
Henceforth we give up Hallam and Coleridge. 

The Vicissitudes of Families. Second Series. By Sir Bernarp 
Burxe.—Theauthor of the elaborate work The Landed Gentry, narrates 
in his present volume the stories of the families of De Vere, O’Connor, 
Rothes, ‘ the bonnie house of Leslie,’ the Bonapartes, and others, re- 
serving the longest chapter to the career of Tom Ward, the Yorkshire 
groom, who by his sound sense and singleness of mind rose to be prime 
minister to the Duke of Parma. 

The subject of the book is an interesting one, and has been handled 
in a way which shows that there is marrow in the dry bones of genealogy, 
and that the poet is not wholly lost in the antiquary. 

Although the decadence of families is a fact to which almost every 
village testifies, with its crumbling castle and ivy-grown manor-house, 
we believe no one has as yet attempted to classify the causes which 
have led to this result. Sir Bernard conceives their causes to have 
been, historically, the civil wars from Hastings to Culloden, and the 
law of attainder ; a law, we may add, so fatal to the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, that, of the twenty-five barons that signed Magna Charta, there is. 
not now a single direct representative in the House of Lords. When 
these influences have been wanting, personal extravagances and elec- 
tioneering struggles have done their work. The most destructive ele- 
ment, however, seems to have been that part of the law of inheritance 
which, in the absence of direct heirs male, allows the estates to pass to 
an heiress, while the title devolves on a collateral branch, equally 
devoid, it may be, of wealth or education. 

As an instance of how completely the traces of a family may disap- 
at and to exemplify the power of tradition, the narrative of the 

ouse of Finderne, once the most distinguished in Derbyshire, but 
now identified in the mind of the peasant by a few wild flowers only, 
is particularly suggestive. 

The account given of Sir John Duddlestone, we have the best 
authority for saying, is mythical. That Sir John Duddlestone, knight, 
tobacco merchant, was created a baronet in 1691, is matter of fact. 
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The statement, therefore, that he was a boddice-maker, and was 
knighted by Queen Anne, for entertaining her Majesty, is clearly irre- 
concileable with the historical date. 

Chapters on Wives. By Mrs. Ext1s. London: Bentley.—Just now, 
when the rights-of-women question is so constantly mooted, the 
subject, it must be owned, is one deserving of serious considera- 
tion, especially that branch of it which treats on the education 
of the rising generation. As a class, women are at present suffering 
from the — in which their predecessors were placed in the Middle 
Ages; and though we cannot extend our liberality so far as Mrs. Mill 
and the Massachusetts Ladies, yet we acknowledge that the principle 
at issue might, with some modification, be advantageously employed 
as an educational agent. In this light we regard Mrs. Ellis’s book. 
It is evidently written with a good purpose; but to train women to 
be wives, it should seem necessary to begin at an earlier stage of 
womanhood than that in which her characters are introduced.- She in- 
culcates her lesson, too, in a series of tales, a form scarcely adequate to 
the importance of the subject. In the execution of the work we 
think we can trace a little of the late Mr. James’s manner; and in 
her characterization there is too much sameness of type. The strata- 
gem of ill-suited marriages, with consequent self-sacrifice, is rather 
wearying. The character of Jessie is the best specimen of the writer’s 
power in the volume. 

The Art of Doing our Best, by Hauwrn Catpwett, (Hogg and 
Co.) is written to suggest to youth, by the instrumentality of short 
biographies of eminent men, that talent, unless aided by close applica- 
tion and perseverance, can bear no fruit. Its co-ordinate object is to 
inculcate that principle of thoroughness, in an entertaining form, which . 
the author holds to be the omen of success both in the affairs of this 
world and the next. This view he has maintained consistently 
enough through each memoir. His selection of ‘thorough workers’ 
includes Palissy, the discoverer of white enamel; Sir William Jones, 
the linguist ; Gifford, who quitted the shoemaker’s awl for the critic’s 
arm-chair; and Huber, student of the ‘ little busy bee.’ There is this 
fault, however, in Mr. Caldwell’s composition; by pre-supposing 
superior knowl in his youthful readers, he fails to make himself 
as instructive to them as he evidently desires. There is, too, at inter- 
vals, an affectation of fine writing, hardly suitable to the object of his 
book. Both these blemishes are sin ly prominent in the life of 
Lord Macaulay. The account of Palissy perhaps, is more adapted to 
the usual standard of youth. The yt are clear, and the sub- 
jects well selected. We may add, that Art of Doing our Best 
| afford pleasant reading to the leisure moments of maturity. It 

ill probably hold rank with Mr. Smiles’s Seif Help. 

Life Without and Life Within. By Marcaner Futter Ossoxt. 
Boston: Brown and Co. London: Low, Son, and Co.—This is the rather 
fanciful title given to a series of reprints frrom American reviews and 
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newspapers, consisting of short fractional criticisms ranging over a 
variety of topics from Goethe to Mr. Cassius M. Clay, from American 
facts to capital punishmentsand physical education. The authoress, while 
living, enjoyed a more than ordinary repute among the literati of her 
nation; and there is every reason to believe that her posthumous re- 
putation is that of a classic in American literature. The most striking 
incongruity in the book is the Preface appended to it by her brother. 
It is egotistic, and it is mystical. Instead of explaining, it only renders 
more obscure the curious title that introduces the compilation, and that, 
for all we can see, might, with equal aptitude, be placed over the works 
of any writer under the sun, from the last coy of Punch to the last 
volume of Mr. Ruskin. That criticism which has afforded a national 
welcome to the claims of an Irving and a Prescott will never be sus- 
ted of indulging in national prejudice at the expense of their fellow- 
bourers in the field of thought. But it cannot be denied that the 
periodical criticism of our cousins partakes, with their press, and indeed 
with the character of its patrons generally, of a spirit of flippant non- 
chalance, a tone of literary coxcombry, peculiarly inimical to the sober- 
sidedness of English tastes. This is not the place to make a philoso- 
phical inquiry into the causes of this phrenological idiosyncrasy. 
Suffice it to say, itis very offensively prominent in some of the otherwise 
most attractive creations of American intellect. The English readers 
of Life Without and Life Within will probably appreciate the signi- 
ficance of our remark. 


Italy in Transition. By Artuur, A.M. Hamilton.— 
Mr. Arthur has travelled much, and knows how to make the best use 
of its opportunities. There seems to be nothing of the reserved, taci- — 
turn mood in him which is so often characteristic of the Englishman 
abroad. He can bring about conversation anywhere and with anybody, 
and knows how to attemper his fidelity, where religion is the topic of 
remark, so as to suggest true and wholesome thoughts without fur- 
nishing any just ground for offence. His conversations with Italians 
show how Italians are beginning to think and feel. Itis in these chance 
interchanges of thought, and in the selections from state documents 
touching the benign rule of the Pope and his priests, that the value 
of the work consists. A large amount of documents that would have 
laid bare the nature of that rule have been destroyed, from the fear 
that, in these bad times, they might fall into the hands of the liberals. 
But some valuable remnants have been secured, edited, and published, 
and Mr. Arthur has done well in making his uses of them. Two 
things are clear from these papers—the tyrannous cruelty of the 
priests is as bad as our imagination has been wont to paint it; and, in 
its turn, the ecclesiastical powers had to submit to strange humilia- 
tions from the Austrians, as the price of being protected by their 
be aay The following extract will suggest some idea of the paternal 
‘rule of the Roman priesthood—it describes a portion of the records 


rave in the second volume of the State Papers recently pub- 
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‘ Those condemned to death and the galleys, 23 pages. 

‘ Political exiles, emigrants, and per 12 pages. 

‘Persons shot in the city of Bologna, 6 pages, 186 names. 

‘Persons sentenced in Bologna to be shot, but executed elsewhere, 
3 pages, 90 names. 

‘Police notes on persons suspected and politically compromised in 
Ferrara, 30 pages, 534 names. 

‘ Persons condemned to death and the galleys, as,recorded by political: 
prisoners from memory, in the fortress of Paliono, for Cesar Mazzoni, 
written by him on fragments of paper in microscopic characters, 40 
pages, nearly 3000 names. 

‘ Members of the Constituent Assembly exiled, 3 pages. 

‘Persons sent out of the State, and not permitted to return without 
previous leave of the police, 5 pages.’ 


The following passage will suffice to indicate the position of the 
ecclesiastical power of Rome under the sway of Austria :— 


‘We shall now give the exact words of a Pontifical Legate. The 
Austrian authority ‘avails itself of its attribute of civil government to 
commit acts which are in direct contradiction to the Pontificial 
authority, and which bring shame and humiliation upon it.’ 

‘On their side, an Austrian says, ‘ In my position of civil and mili- 
tary Governor, I cannot forego any arrangement which I consider 
necessary as a measure of police, in spite of the prohibition of the 
Minister at Rome, to whom I am not responsible.’ This referred to 
a point upon which the Pontifical authorities were very tender, as 
directly affecting the observances of the Church. They had ordered 
that the theatre of Bologna, as all in the Pontifical States, should be 
closed during Lent ; but the General wanted his soldiers to be amused, 
and flies in the face not only of the Legate himself, but of the Govern- 
ment of Rome. 

‘ Again we have these words: ‘ Your most reverend Excellency will 
not fail to see in the action of the imperial and royal Commander a 
decided arrogation of political power: now it is no longer a request, 
but a decree, and a decree that becomes so much more hurtful to the 
representatives of the Pontifical authority, as it discredits us in the 
eyes of the people.’ All that poor Antonelli can reply to these com- 
plaints is, that he ‘reserves to himself the right to look into the 
matters.’ Finally, upon a simple rumour that the National Guard still 
exist in the city of Cesena, the Austrians quarter a division of soldiers 
upon the town, and force them to support it by payment of money, and 
arrest the Governor. 

‘These facts are but samples of multitudes which teem all through 
these volumes, showing that every vestige of independence had been 
given up, and that nothing remained but the Pontifical arms displayed 
over public offices, the right of levying taxes and administering the 


penal law. 


‘ But it might be supposed, that at least full independence in spiritual 
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matters was obtained at the great price of this humiliation in temporal 
ones. Even that, however, was not the case. When the Legate, 
wearied to death with the outcries of the people, complained to the 
Austrians, that the farmers not being allowed to keep arms, were con- 
tinually subject to pillage and ruin, the reply of the General was 
characteristic: ‘The most eminent Cardinal of Imola wishes to 
attribute the robberies to the most salutary measure of general dis- 
arming; but does not reflect on the very grave responsibility that 
weighs on his clergy for the neglect of moral and religious education, 
in a generation that contains so many germs of corruption and of 
crime.’ This coarse rebuke was dated the 14th of August, 1849 ; and 
only three years before, as the General must have known very well, the 
most eminent Cardinal of Imola was not the dignitary he thus scolded, 
but no other person than Pio Nono himself, who had long been in 

of that diocese, and upon whom, if on any one, must rest the blame 
of having brought up the people in the state of corruption of which the 
General complains. 

‘ But not only were the high clerical powers exposed to these rebuffs ; 
they were obliged to sell for bayonets many of their most cherished 
spiritual rights. The immunity of the priests from civil and military 
courts is one of the first of all the privileges of Rome held with 
mortal tenacity. This was surrendered.’ 


We regret that we have not been able to assign an article to the 
review of this timely publication. 


The Life and Poems of William Dunbar. By James Patterson. 
Nimmo.—The friar of the ‘orders grey’ who bore the name of Dunbar 
was born nearly a century after Chaucer, and owed much to his great 

ursor, But he never became a Chaucer. He possessed powers, 
owever, of a high order, and rightly holds a distinguished place in 
the literary history of Scotland. Mr. Patterson’s publication will not 
supersede Lainf’s carefully edited edition of the poet’s works, but his 
labours will be acceptable to all who wish to trace the buddin 
nius of our country, and the growth of that common speech which 
so far obtained among the dwellers north and south of the Tweed in 
Dunbar’s day. 

The Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. By J.C. Davison Enciz- 
pew, M.A. Bell and Daldy.—Songs are the portion of a nation’s 
life that comes to the surface ; but, though it rises to the surface, it 
comes from the heart. Hence the historical significance of ballads in 
the estimation of men who know how to study national character. 
Mr. Engledew’s collection is not illustrative of Yorkshire life exclu- 
sively, but of popular experiences generally, whether in town or 
country. 

All Round the Wrekin. By Water Chapman and. 
Hall—Mr. White is a gentleman with some contradiction in his 
nature. In a town, or a manufacturing district, he describes what he 
sees and hears with a Crabbe-like literalism ; but get him into the 
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country where there is anything to be really pleased with, and he goes off 
into his poetics, so that those who have once seen the locality are 
hardly likely to know it again. But Mr. White fills a vacant niche 
in our temple of authorship. While many are intent upon describing 
what is abroad, Mr. White ventures to think that there is much that 
ought to be interesting to us at home, and that this may often be 
found where people least think of looking for it. The book, however, 
is more occupied with aceounts of manufactures than with descriptions 
of country life, and the reader will be glad it is so. When we say, 
too, that Mr. White’s range takes in Birmingham and Burton-on- 
Trent, it will be felt that the ‘round’ about the Wrekin is made to be 
avery large one. Mr. White is a cheery companion, and to many he 
will be instructive. Among the many curious things he has seen is 
the interior of an English monastery—St. Bernard’s Abbey, near 
Coalville—and here is an account of his somewhat blunt way of talking 
to its inmates :— 

* Whatever may have been the state of things in other parts of the 
abbey, silence was by no means maintained between me and Brother 
Stephen, as we shall both perhaps long remember. Our tongues were 
not idle. Having made him aware of the motives of my visit, and 
begged him not to be offended if, to make my meaning clear, I spoke 
out plainly the thought that was in me, I asked how it was that men 
living in the nineteenth, and not in the twelfth century, should think 
it desirable to revive an institution which, however suitable to the 
days when a Saint’s dry bone would work miracles, seems strangely 
out of place in an age which puts monkish miracles to shame by its 
electric telegraph. The world has its snares and temptations,’ 
answered Brother Stephen, ‘ and if we can avoid them by shutting up 
ourselves from the world, we do a right thing, and gain merit in the 
sight of God.’— Is that a sufficient reason? It seems to me narrow- 
minded and selfish, not to say cowardly, for fifty men to shut them- 
selves up as you do for fear of being tempted. True manhood is better 
shown by overcoming the tempter in open conflict than by making a 
shield of stone walls.—‘ You mistake. There is nothing selfish or 
cowardly in preferring thoughts fixed constantly on heaven to the 
distractions of the world. Besides, the seclusion is the more imme- 
diate way to God’s favour.’—‘ Which implies that a man living in the 
world cannot exercise self-control, or expect a fair share of grace. Do 
sa really believe, Brother Stephen, that a man is the fitter for heaven 

y reason of making himself uncomfortable ?—‘ Yes: he gets solid 
virtue by such a life, and gains merit.’—‘ How can that be? Is not 
a fasting man more likely to be tempted and harassed by visions of 
beef-steaks than one who eats a rational dinner, and does not feel un- 
comfortable ?? ‘The guest-master smiled as he answered, ‘ We never 
think of beef-steaks here, for we know that we should not get them. 
And though fasting is at first a sore trial, it ceases in time to be 
painful.’—‘ Where, then, is the merit ??—‘ The merit is there all the 
same. Merit is got by mortification.—‘ Do you think that God cares 
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whether you fast or not ?’—‘No doubt of it. It is meritorious to fast, 
and gains his favour.’—‘ What you say seems to me preposterous. Ifa 
man does what is right he only does his duty, and there is nothing espe- 
cially meritorious in doing one’s duty.’—‘ A man gets merit by avoiding 
the temptations which lead him aside from his duty; and the more 
temptations are avoided the more merit.’—‘ Until at last he achieves 
enough for his own salvation, and may, perhaps, have some to spare 
for the saving of others, as is told of certain of your saints! Do you 
really believe that ?—‘ The Church declares it.’—‘ But the Church 
may be wrong.’—‘ We hold the Church to be infallible.’ I felt sorry 
when the guest-master said this, as it put an end to discussion either 
from the philosophical or the religious point of view ; and was a falling 
back on that essential characteristic of Roman Catholicism, which, as 
is said, supersedes reason, .and prejudges all matters by the application 
of irrational dogmas. The phenomenon was still a mystery to me; 
however, it was perhaps best to wait patiently for enlightenment, and 
meanwhile converse on other matters. There was something strangely 
significant in hearing the guest-master s of the Prior and Sub- 
Prior, the Father Master of the Novices, the Infirmarian and others, 
all under the rule of the Father - Superior, or Reverend Father, 
as he is commonly termed. As in the olden time, so now: the 
Superior’s rule, while accordant with Benedictine principles, is absolute ; 
he can appoint whomsoever he will to the several offices. Brother 
Stephen had been appointed guest-master six months previously, 
and might at the Superior’s pleasure be, deposed and sent to field- 
work at any moment; and the other functionaries are similarly 
liable to a trial of their disposition to obedience. They follow the 
ancient practice of electing their abbot from among their number, 
and once elected his power is absolute, within the rule, and subject 
to the control of the highest authorities of the Order. He may read 
newspapers, and acquaint himself with worldly distractions, because, 
being the governor, he must watch over the interests of the com- 
munity, and in a Protestant country, as Brother Stephen said, more 
than ordinary: vigilance is needful. ‘It may be that something comes 
before Parliament which will affect us and necessitate measures of 
protection. The Reverend Father takes measures accordingly. He 
communicates to us the information which he thinks it desirable we 


should know: for instance, he told us of the war in Italy, and com- 


manded us to pray for peace. —‘ But why take these precautions 
when your whole life is spent in achieving merit? Surely if you 
are so very meritorious in the sight of God, He will take care of 
you ?’—‘God may exercise his will by means of human instruments 
all the same,’ was the answer, ‘and we are not to neglect human pre- 
cautions because we have his favour.’ The guest-master holds a 
dispensation which allows him to talk, for otherwise the precept 
enjoining hospitality upon the brethren could not be obeyed. He 
also is not bound to retire to bed at night, as do the others, but 
may remain up till nine for the convenience of guests, and lie an 
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hour later in the morning, rising at three instead of two. ‘It was 
not always an agreeable duty,’ he said, ‘to attend on guests, owing 
to the foolishness of some and the ignorance of others ; but it was the 
duty appointed him by the Reverend Father, and therefore he did it 
cheerfully.’ No introduction is now required, as in former years, 
which may be taken as a sign either that the monastery feels itself 
— or that visitors no longer misconduct themselves under its 
roof.’ 

Lectures on ic. By Sir Wrz1t14m Hamitron, Bart. Edited by 
H. L. Manset, B.D., LL.D., and Joun Vietcu, A.M. Two vols., 
Blackwood.— These volumes, and the two preceding volumes on 
Metaphysics, give us all we must expect from the pen of the singu- 
— author. His volume of discussions, his unfinished edition 
of Reid, and these precious lectures, constitute the works by which 
one of the greatest men in our own age is tobe known in the ages to 
come. Sir William was not happy in the habit of procrastination 
which left the products of his genius in so imperfect a state; but he 
has been happy in his editors, who have done all for his literary 
remains that care and learning could do. 


Sla Doomed ; or, the Contest between Free and Slave Labour 
in the United States. By Frepericx Mitnes Ener. Smith, Elder, 
and Co.—Mr. Edge wishes slavery in the United States to come to an 
end, is satisfied that it will come to an end, and is precise and some- 
what startling in his prediction as to how this will be brought about, 
and what will follow. His -statistics, which show that nearly every- 
thing contributing to social weight is increasing in the North and 
decreasing in the South, furnish the best form of prophecy as to the 
‘doom’ of slavery in that country. The whole question, however, is 
complex and difficult, and noisy, extreme platform-men are not the 
men to deal with it wisely. The question in America cannot be 
settled by an appeal to abstract principles. The subject has become 
mixed up with the conventional and the practical, and must be judged 
by such rules. 

The History of Italy, from the Abdication of Napoleon I. By 
Isaac Butt, Esq. Vols. I., II.—This is avowedly a history of Italy 
during the last forty years ; but it goes far back, in the essay fashion, 
into the past. The work is the result of considerable reading, and the 
aim of the writer, while sympathizing with liberal principles, is to be 
impartial. He has shown judgment in the selection of his materials, 
and an honest purpose in his dealing with the conflicting testimonies 
with which he has not unfrequently had to do. We know no single 
guide on the subject of equal value. 

Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by 
his Daughter, with a Preface and Notes by his Son. Two vols. 
Moxon.—These volumes do not give us the life of the great humorist, 
so much as sketches relating to it. They consist largely of his private 
correspondence, and convey, we are told, but a faint idea of the man, 
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compared with that of persons who really knew him. Many of his 
troubles, as in the case of most men of genius, were of his own 
making, and should not be laid on that broad-shouldered person, the 
public. Hood certainly had no right to complain of the want of ap- 
preciation. Alas! poor Yorick! Not unfrequently those who do most 
to make others merry are themselves among the saddest of men. 
Hood’s qualities were of a rare kind, and there is much in these 
volumes to interest, and to suggest graver thoughts than some men 
would be disposed to expect from such a source. 

Our English Home: its Early History and Progress. J. H. and 
J. Parker—This compilation will be interesting to many; but its 
author is somewhat too credulous, does not sift his authorities ade- 

uately, is often too sweeping in his assertions, and does not always 
distin inguish sufficiently between what was observable from its being 
rare, and what was observable from being common. The subject is 
one of much interest, and we want something more thorough upon it 
than we at t possess. 

Health of Britain, and How to Profit by them. By Spencer 
Txomson, M.D. Ward and Lock.—This book made its appearance 
in season, though we are a little beyond the season in our notice of it. 
But people have pleasure in looking forward to excursions, as well as 
in looking back upon them ; and Dr. Thomson seems to think that 
people should always be doing one or the other. Here is the Doctor’s 
defence of going from home, let papas or mammas say what they may 
on the other side. 

‘Now, what is there in change of air or scene that does us all so 
much good? It is often said, that till railroads gave the facility for 
moving, people could do without all this, and stayed at home and en- 
joyed themselves, People did do without it, that is certain ; but that 
they would have been better for it, lived longer, and led happier lives, 
is no less certain. It may be, too, that they did not require it quite 
so much as we do at the present day ; for taking things more slowly, 
more easily some would say, their minds kept at a lower pressure, did 
not, probably, require so imperatively the periodical ‘turning out to 
grass.’ Read the accounts of the easy way in which the old road tra- 
vellers took matters, dined on their journey and smoked their pipes 
afterwards ; or how the old merchants or tradesmen locked up count- 
ing-house and shop—they do so now in some places—and walked off 
to dinner. How different is it now, how onl 1 is that condition, 
especially in large towns, which Dr. James Johnson calls ‘ Wear and 
Tear,’—a condition between sickness and health, not curable by physic, 
and which he compares to a ship still seaworthy, but with rigging and 
seams requiring overhauling, caulking, &c.! How common, too, is the 
etiolation or blanching caused by town life, and which the above-quoted 
author traces as indicative, in the higher classes, of ‘no avocation,’ in 
the middle and lower classes, of ‘ unhealthy avocation.’ No avocation ; 
unhealthy avocation! the one with its ennui, its indulgences, and its 
excitements, the other with its overwork and anxieties, and its excite- 
ments, are, one or other of them, wearing, tearing, blanching most of 
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us, till it becomes, at some period or other of our career, a question of 
hopeless bad health, or hypochondriacism, or change of air and scene: 
we might cite it as one of those beneficent provisions—balances, if we 
may so call them—of Providence, by which those very powers of me- 
chanism so productive of increased wear and tear in life—at least in 
business life—bring us also the remedy in the increased facilities for 
locomotion. Taking another, and perhaps a higher view of this ques- 
tion of change, we cannot fail to recognise it as a principle prevailing 
so universally throughout creation, that we must look upon it as a 
necessity for the preservation, or, what is the same thing, orderly pro- 
gression of all things. Man’s physical nature goes not on well without 
change; keep an individual too exclusively to one system of diet, and 
he will come to loathe it, to digest it badly, and to derive little good 
from it; keep him mentally to one limited range of thought—espe- 
cially of anxious thought, which is to the mind somewhat like food 
hard of digestion is to the stomach—and soon you will have him 
suffering mentally and requiring change. Albeit the man of much 
mind requires it all the more than one the reverse. Some men, it 
is true, go on from day to day and year to year, plodding in the same 
horse-and-mill round of business, and feel unhappy if there is any in- 
terruption to their usual habit ; but it will be found that these are not 
men of mental toil, but of comparative mental laziness ; they have got 
into a routine requiring neither much thought or exertion of mind ; it 
causes little wear, but it also causes apathy as regards things beyond 
the old, well-known track.’ 

Having settled the thing in general after this manner, Dr. Thomson 
takes his reader a tour, apprizing him of the different advantages to 
be realized in different localities, both on the coast and inland. We 
must find space for what is said on the philosophy of bathing:— 


‘The shock which all experience on first going into cold water is 
communicated to the system at large, and the first symptom of it is a 
gasp, partly nervous, and partly the consequence of the sudden re- 
vulsion of blood to the internal organs, lungs and heart especially, the 
heart-beats being quickened. Quickly, in a strong healthy person, or 
in one to whom bathing is beneficial, this first shock is succeeded by a 
reaction, this reaction being the natural effort of the system to restore 
the balance of circulating and nervous power. In the sea this re- 
actionary effort is much assisted by the stimulating effect exerted upon 
the skin by the saline ingredients of the water, and it is still more 
aided if the body be exposed to the dash of the waves. In fresh 
water, these aids to reaction being absent, it is not so thoroughly or 
quickly established. According to your power of reaction, which you 
cannot fail to discover before long, should be your exposure to the sea- 
water, for on that greatly depends the benefit that you are likely to 
derive from your bathing. If you remain in the water until the 
system becomes so depressed that the power of reaction is nullified, 
nothing but injury can result. You come from your bath cold, blue, 
and pinched-looking, your fingers white and dead, and your teeth, may- 
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hap, chattering like nutcracks, and for the rest of the day you are, 
probably, languid, sleepy, and miserable. A strong person and a 
swimmer may stay in the water a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
even longer, and retain his power of reaction ; but for some persons, two 
or three minutes’ immersion, or even a single plunge, is quite as much 
as they can bear, at least at first, and until they have gained strength 
by their residence at the seaside. Even if the shortest possible dip is 
not followed by the healthy glow upon the skin, and sensations of 
exhilaration ow. increased power, it is better not to repeat it for a few 
days. The want of re-action, or the production of depression, is summed 
up shortly—abstraction of caloric or animal heat ; and we need scarcely 
remark, that the very fact of a person, unused to it, entirely stripping 
in the open air is one means of sending off this heat, and that exposure 
to the cold water is another most potent means, albeit, loss of animal 
heat involves depression of vital action. There are, however, other 
circumstances beyond the constitution of the individual to be taken 
into consideration with respect to bathing agreeing or not, and these 
are such as increase or mitigate the depressing effects. Thus, a person 
who could not bathe on a tolerably cold day, might do so in the very 
height of summer, and especially on those low sandy shores where the 
water becomes raised in temperature by passing over an extent of sand 

_ previously heated by the sun; the water in such situations—as every 
person knows who has any bathing experience—being warmer than on 
rocky or steep shingly shore.’ 

Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field Marshal 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G, Edited by his Son. Vols. III. 
IV. VI. Murray.—All the new light thrown upon the career of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington only serves to show us more and more 
how great a man he was. The extent of his knowledge in regard to 
all matters connected with his responsibilities, his ready sagacity, and 
the kindly feeling he could evince in many of the private relations 
of life, are manifest in these despatches. England has been slow 
in rising to an adequate conception of the character of her great 
soldier in the first half of the nineteenth century. To this day he 
has continued to rise higher and higher in the estimation of thought- 
ful men. The third and fourth volumes of these despatches relate to 
India, the sixth to affairs in Denmark, Mexico, and Spain. They 
come down to the year 1810. 

The Gallery: a Sketch of the History of Parliamentary Reporting 
and Reporters. By Cuartes S. Grarren.—Our readers will be 
aware that time was when heavy penalties were incurred by reporting 
to the public what happened to be said within the walls of Parliament. 
Not until the reign of George III. was the right of reporting won— 
won after a battle between Parliament and people, extending from the 
meeting of the Long Parliament down to that time. Mr. Gratten’s 
book gives the history of this matter, showing how the closed-door 
system was defended, and how it came to an end. The following 


passage describes the affair as it stood until somewhile after the middle 
of the last century :-— 
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‘ At that time note-books were only used by stealth or sub rosé, 
for when perceived by the attendants in the gallery, they were forth- 
with seized as contraband of war. Consequently reporters were 
obliged to have pretty good memories, as it was principally through 
merely listening to the speeches that they could make out their re- 
ports. Sometimes, however, they were fortunate enough to have the 
assistance of a few notes fpom some member who happened to be 
present at the debate, and favoured the reporters. One of the most 


‘ celebrated of these ‘memory’ reporters was William Radcliffe, the 


husband. of the eminent novelist of that name. It is said that this 
gentleman would carry the substance of the debates in his head straight 
to the compositors’ room, and without referring to any notes, or com- 
mitting any portion of his materials to paper, would there dictate to 
them two distinct articles embracing the principal points of what he 
had heard. Another of these ‘memorable’ gentlemen was William 
Woodfall—not Junius Woodfall, but his brother—who had so quick 
and tenacious a memory that it obtained for him the name of 
‘Memory Woodfall;’ and his renown was so great and so widely 
spread, that when strangers came up from the country to hear the 
debates, they asked in a breath, ‘ Which is the Speaker, and whichis . 
Mr. Woodfall?? He would sit in the gallery from the time the door 
was opened until the rising of the House without any other refresh- 
ment than a hard-boiled egg or two, which he would carefully take 
out of his coat pocket, take off the shell in his hat, and devour with 
great gusto the indigestible dainty ; stooping down all the while for 
fear the Sergeant-at-Arms should see him, and march him off for such 
an infraction of the rules of the House against strangers. An anec- 
dote is told of these hard-boiled eggs. Some of his fellow reporters, 
who had a turn for practical joking, and from whom Woodfall always 
kept at a respectful distance, one evening took them out of his coat- 
pocket, and replaced them with unboiled ones; no doubt to the ad- 
miration and satisfaction of ‘Mr. Memory.’ ’ 

The London by Moonlight Mission. By Lieut. Joun Buackmore, 
R.N. Robson and Avery.—The man who gives himself to ‘ moon- 
light’ efforts to reclaim females who have wandered from the right 
way, needs be a man of much principle, much delicacy, much courage, 
much patience, and much faith. Lieut. Blackmore has excelled in all 
these qualities, and done a good work. Only by means of such efforts 
will society ever come to know what the misery of that woman’s state 
must be, who has come to look with aversion on her own ways without 
any means of escape from them, except by suicide. We recommend 
those who wish their humanity to be felt in such channels to read the 
Moonlight Mission. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches of a Holiday Scamper in Spain. By A.C. 
Anpros. Stanford—It is evident that Mr. Andros enjoyed his 
‘scamper,’ and such of our readers as may be disposed to scamper with 
him, will not regret the enterprise. He finds much to please him, and 
his reports of places and persons are cheerily and seasonably given. 

The Theory of Vision Vindicated and Explained. By the Right 
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Rev. G. Berxetey, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cloyne. Edited, with An- 
notations, by H. V.H. Cowz11, Associate of King’s College. London: 
Macmillan and Co—This ‘vindication’ of good Bishop Berkeley’s 
‘theory’ did not appear until more than twenty years after the theory 
itself, and was then published in the Postboy newspaper. It was the 
characteristic work of the erudite Sir William Hamilton to save it from 
oblivion. Berkeley maintained that our knowledge of distances comes 
from touch, not directly from sight—that the sight is unconsciously 
educated in this respect by another sense. In this he was correct, and 
the man has not much of the metaphysician in him who has not had 
his moments in which he has felt that even the ideal system which 
— from this thought is a conception of things not to be put down 
iter. 

if nn of the Passages in Foreign Languages contained in 
the Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, with General Index.—This 
volume is indispensable to the completeness of this superb edition of 
Dugald Stewart’s Works. The index, extending to a hundred and 
thirty pages, appears to have been carefully drawn up. 

The French under Arms. Being Essays on Military Methods in 
France. By Buancuarp Jerroud.—Mr. Jerrold has seen a good 
deal of French soldiers, but his comparisons of French and English 
are all worked out in a pro-Gallican mood. He has seen much more of 
French officers than of English, and finds the former much more to 
his taste. We can readily understand how it should beso. His speci- 
mens of the French officers are from the best, of the English from the 
worst. We have a good deal to learn in ‘military matters,’ but we 
have learnt much more than Mr. Jerrold is willing to cede to us. Mr. 
Jerrold’s book, however, may do good in some quarters, though his 
estimates are to be taken with a discount. 

Ethica, or Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books. By ARTHUR 
Liorypy Wiypsor. Smith, Elder and Co—This volume consists 
of seven chapters, three of which have appeared in our own pages, the 
remaining four are published, we believe, for the first time. The follow- 
ing are the titles: —I. The Mental History of Montaigne. II. Milton, 
his Politics, Prose Writings, and Biographers. III. Dryden, or the 
Literary Morality of an Epoch. IV. De Foe, and the Rise of Pam- 
phleteering. V. Pope and Swift, Bolingbroke and Harley. VI. Gold- 
smith, and the History of Prose Fiction. VII. Characteristics of 
Ancient and Modern Orators. To all these topics, Mr. Windsor has 
brought a vast amount of knowledge, and every page bears evidence to 
his sound critical sagacity. There are few single volumes in our lan- 
guage containing so much to instruct and to elevate. There is not a 
man in a myriad who could read the book without feeling that his 
knowledge had been enlarged by so doing. 

Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Part II. By G. Morr, Esq., 
D.C.L., late of the Bengal Service. Williams and Norgate-——Mr. Muir 
tells us, that this work is designed ‘ chiefly for the use of students and 

- others in India.’ Our author further says, ‘ The general object of the 
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‘present part is to prove that the Hindoos were not indigenous to 
india, but have emigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
‘their ancestors at one time formed one community with the pro- 
‘genitors of the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, &.’ We can 
only add, that in so far as we are able to judge, Mr. Muir has pro- 
secuted his object cautiously and judiciously. 


ART. 


Tue season of art exhibitions is now over,and the report of their 
success this year—a success in which, we believe, all may be included 
—is most satisfactory, alike to the exhibitors and to all those who are 
interested in the progress of art. The Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy this season has been the most successful on record—even 
more so than on the year of the famous ‘ Derby Day’—for the enor- 
mous sum of 11,000/. has been taken at the doors. We trust, that 
with this large addition to their funds, ‘the Forty’ may be able to. 
purchase a site for their new building, as well as defray its cost of 
erection. 

Weare gratified to find that the exhibition of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
beautiful picture, ‘The Finding of our Saviour in the Temple,’ has 
also been most successful—a great portion of the purchase money, 
5500/., having been paid by admissions alone. The subscription list 
for the engraving of this picture is already very large ; and as, accord- 
ing to the words of the copyright, it is ‘to be engraved in first-rate 
style, by an engraver to be approved by Mr. Hunt,’ and as it is to be 
of a size that will admit of justice being done to every part, even to 
the smallest details, we trust we shall have an engraving that will 
faithfully reproduce to us, in so far as black and white can do, one of 
the finest specimens of English art, one of the noblest renderings of 
a scriptural subject, which this century and the last have ever seen. 

A little volume has been lately published by Mr. Thomas Smith, 
giving, under the title of Recollections, an account of the ‘ British In- 
stitution for Promoting the Fine Arts,’ from its establishment in 1805 
to 1856, in the form of a brief chronicle. Some of these details are 
interesting, inasmuch as they show how eagerly the young artists of 
some sixty years ago welcomed these exhibitions of the works of the 
old masters, which have been the distinguishing feature of the ‘ British 
Institution.’ The society, from time to time, also purchased pictures ; 
and, though we may well denounce the lavish expenditure of 31501. 
on that wretched half-acre of canvas, West’s ‘Christ Healing the Sick 
in the Temple ;’ yet we are half inclined to overlook it, when we also 
find that they purchased the ‘ Consecration of St. Nicholas,’ by Paul 
Veronese, although at rather less than half the price paid to West! but at 
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a higher price than that paid for Parmegiano’s ‘ Vision of St. Jerome :’ 
both are now in the National Gallery. The works of British 
artists that have been exhibited here since the commencement amount, 
owe are told, to 23,150; but, with much surprise, we read that the 
-whole payment for pictures sold, during the same time, amounts only 
to 150,000/., giving an average of not even 7/7. apiece! As an exhibi- 
tion of the works of living artists, the British Institution has greatly 
. fallen off; nor can we in the present day regret it. But that which 
forms its distinctive chayacter—the collecting together, 1s far as pos- 
sible, the works of deceased painters, and exhibiting them as a whole, 
has proved most beneficial to art; and, therefore, we trust that 
the ‘ British Institution’ will long continue to provide for us its annual 
exhibitions of the ‘old masters,’ selected, however, in future, with 
rather more regard to their merit, than to mere popular celebrity. 
As the National Gallery is likely to be shut up for a longer season 
than usual, the student, meanwhile, may spend a very pleasant and 
instructive morning in the print-room of the British Museum. The 
special grant of 2500/7. to the department of prints and drawings, has 
enabled Mr. Carpenter to make many valuable additions of the latter 
to the collection, from the ‘ Lawrence drawings,’ belonging to the late 
Mr. Woodburn. These consist of a hundred and thirty-four drawings 
by the great masters, selected with all the care and judgment which 
“Mr. Carpenter is well known to possess, and among them are some most 
interesting specimens, ranging from Giotto to Rembrandt. There is 
a fine drawing by Francia, a study for lis ‘ Virgin and Child,’ now at 
Vienna; another, a similar subject, by Lorenzo di Credi. A large 
vellum page, too, with a very fine but unfinished illumination, is curious 
and valuable, as showing the immense care and labour bestowed by 
the illuminator on his delicate work. There are several fine sketches 
by Michael Angelo, too, and more finished drawings by Raphael, 
among them a very fine ‘ Death and Coronation of the Virgin,’ and, what 
is considered the gem of the collection, a portrait, life-size, in coloured 
chalks, of his friend Timoteo della Vite. There is also a sketch by 
Correggio, for the effect in his celebrated picture, the ‘ Notte,’ at Dres- 
den. Benvenuto Cellini supplies a delicate pen and bistre design for 
an ornament ; and most of the chief Italian painters some sketch or 
more finished drawing. Of the Flemish painters there are some valu- 
able drawings of Rubens, and several most brilliant water-colour 
drawings by Rembrandt. This notice, slight as it is, may be con- 
sidered sufficient to indicate the value and importance of this addi- 
‘tion to the stores of the print and drawing room, and we trust will send 
many an art-student thither. 
We have from time to time pointed out the good service which the 
‘ Arundel Society ’ has done, not only in an antiquarian point of view, 
by preserving many a valuable fresco by means of accurate copies, 
which, but for that timely care, might have been hopelessly lost ; but 
also, for the aid it has afforded our artists by bringing before them 
fac-simile representations of those important works of the early Italian 
painters, which cannot be removed from their original sites. We have 
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now to recommend our readers to pay a visit to the Arundel Society’s 
Rooms, and carefully examine the beautiful copies (fac-simile in every 

+, except size) of paintings, which centuries ago were the boast 
a glory of Italy, but which now are in a rapid course of destruction, 
not only through the expected ravages of time and neglect, but from 
the wanton mischief effected by ‘holes knocked through them for 
doors, nails driven into them to hang garments upon,’ or, ‘ barbarous 
names scratched upon them by the Germans who crossed the Alps to 
pillage Italy ;’ while, worse than all these, nails of colour-wash, and 
‘brushes almost the size of a mop,’ are put in requisition, in some 
cases, ‘to refresh the works of Filippino Lippi and Ghirlandajo!’ 
Most fortunate, therefore, was it, that Mr. Layard—who is now devot- 
ing to the ruined and neglected frescoes of medieval Italy the zeal 
and energy which exhumed the buried treasures of Nineveh—at once 
secured the assistance of Signor Marianecci, a most accurate and spi- 
rited artist, to rescue some of these pictorial treasures from oblivion. 


This has been done by highly finished water-colour drawings, accom- 


panied by tracings, and, in the later copies, by full-sized paintings 
from the frescoes of the principal heads. 

A very pleasant and instructive morning may the art-student spend 
in these rooms also, carefully examining those beautiful copies of works 
of painters who were the immediate precursors of those whose draw- 
ings he has probably looked over in the print-room of the British 
Museum. He may smile at the quaint formality of some of the 
groups, and be amused with the Chinese-like backgrounds of some of 
the earlier specimens ; but he will, ere he is aware, be struck with the 
earnest, purposeful expression of the faces, the exquisite grace and 
beauty of many of the figures, the simple and natural feeling that per- 
vades all. A curious series of figures, representing the Virtues and 
Vices, from the Arena Chapel, by Giotto, are curiously suggestive of 
the intense love of allegory which distinguished this later period of 
the Middle Ages. Each is accompanied by the attributes then consi- 
dered appropriate to each ; and thus, while Faith, a noble figure, with 
uplifted eyes, holds her open book, Unbelief stands close beside a blaz- 
ing fire, dragged thither by a rope round his neck, held by a grim idol. 
The figures exhibit sad marks of decay, and we may be well-pleased 
that these copies have been secured, ere the originals are completely 
obliterated. The ten frescoes from the library at Sienna, illustrating 
the life of Pius II., by Pinturicchio, have been admirably copied ; 
and that, in which he canonizes St. Catherine of Sienna—the saint 
lying on the bier, with lily in her hand, and her white-robed brethren 
and sisters standing below with looks of awe, mingled with exultation, 
atthe honour thus bestowed on their order—is worthy a careful exami- 
nation. Filippino Lippi’s ‘ Disputation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ is a 
fine picture, curious and valuable too, we should think, for the evident 
portraits of many of the attendant schoolmen. Nor, among many. 
others, must Fra Angelico’s ‘St. Stephen distributing Alms,’ or 
Francia’s ‘ Burial of St. Cecilia, so full of sweet and gentle beauty, 
be overlooked, It was not too early that Signor Marianecci made 
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copies of this last and its ee 
deplorable condition, mouldering oe at Bologna, ‘im a passage 
which is used as a public way !’ the finest of all, is that copy of 
‘the magnificent Ghirlandajo, ‘the Death of St. Francis,’ a fresco so 
unrivalled in composition and in deep and powerful feeling, that, had 
the Arundel Society only secured for us this single specimen, they 
would have conferred no common boon on art. We are gratified to 
learn that this very meritorious Society is in a prosperous state, and 
that the same artist has been commissioned to copy all Ahe frescoes of 
Masolino and Lippi, in the Brancacci — at Florence. We 
heartily wish the Arundel Society success, and trust that ere long we 
may have copies of all these noble frescoes, which in a very few years 
be unhappily among ‘ the things which are not.’ 

"The present is an age of ‘memorials,’ and should the desire to 
memorialize and to raise monuments continue in the same degree for 
some twenty years to come, we shall have every church window 


‘ All diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of tints, and splendid dyes ;’ 


and monuments more plentiful in our streets than drinking-fountains. 
We are therefore well pleased to find, that at a meeting of the friends 
of the late Mr. Pugin, so well known for his enthusiastic advocacy of 
Gothic architecture, it was 9 pee that a memorial to him should 
take the form neither of painted window nor sculptured monument, 
but that a fund should be raised to found a Travelling Studentship, 
similar to those of the Royal Academy, but tenable only for travels in 
the United Kingdom, and for studying and copying its medieval anti- 
quities. This seems to us a most admirable plan, for before the march 
of ‘improvements,’ most of our beautiful remains of English Gothic 
bid fair to be swept away as completely as the frescoes of medieval 
Italy. Let us hope, therefore, that this plan may be adopted in other 
instances, and thus ‘the treasures of knowledge and thought hidden 
in our early English work,’ may be secured while they yet- remain 
to us 


The question as to the style in which the Foreign-office is to be 
built, still remains unsettled. Mr. Muir, in his ‘ Notes,’ entitled, 
Pagan or Christian? deals some well-merited blows at most of our 
modern public buildings, where reverence for the ‘classical’ has led the 
orthodox architect into glaring incongruities ; and a whole list of Lord 
Palmerston’s ‘ beautiful edifices’ are held up in warning. Mr. Muir's 
leading position is, that each great nation is represented by its archi- 
tecture ; the forms of which were mainly due to climate, though influ- 
enced by national character, and especially by religion. This is very 
acutely sustained ; and in advocating—as of course, from these pre- 
mises, he must—the English Gothic, he points out the great superi- 
ority of the early English style ovér that later decorated, which has 
revently been so popular, truly remarking, that its excess of ornament 
is, ‘like the ever florid life of an Indian summer, indicative of decay.’ 

are glad to welcome so intelligent an advocate of the English 
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Gothic as Mr. Muir, especially as, of late, the less purely Gothic style of 
Italy has received a far higher praise than we can think it entitled to. 

Meanwhile, ‘ restorations,’ in many instances, we are well pleased to 
say, very judicious, are going on in our ancient public buildings ; and 
in some of our cathedrals, very extensive repairs. St. Paul’s still con- 
tinues shut up, but the improvements are rapidly proceeding. A 
costly pulpit of white marble has been presented as a ‘ memorial,’ and 
stained glass for some of the windows has been promised also. We 
trust that the suggestion of Mr. Penrose will be responded to,—this 
is, to supply mosaic-work for portions of the interior. In a building 
so vast as St. Paul’s, the genuine mosaic, which really looks gaudy in 
a small, especially in a low building, would have a truly fine effect. 
Its durability, too, would be in harmony with so massive a structure ; 
and the rich colouring would aid in warming the interior, which 
now, both from the absence of painting and the presence of so much 
sculptured white marble, produces ly a chilling effect on the wor- 
shipper. 

Autobiographical Recollections. By the late C. R. Lestre, R.A. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Essay, by Tom Taytor.—Pepys has made 
our taste for autobiographies rather fastidious, Boswell for biographies, 
and, we may add, Horace Walpole for letter-writers. Leslie’s epistles 
are therefore involuntarily tried by a preconceived standard, and by 
that standard they must be pronounced defective. They betray a 
good-natured, but not a very close nor a very philosophic observer of 
events. As chronicles they are worthless. The historian will extract 
little information from them. They are still not without an interest 
of their own. They do for the painter what Isaac Walton did for the 
non-professional fisherman. They reflect with tolerable distinctness the 
processes of pictorial development through which Leslie, the young 
American student of the Elgin marbles, and silver medallist of the An- 
tique Academy under Fuseli, passed into the distinguished and market- 
able Leslie, who transferred Cervantes and Shakespeare to canvass. — 

As a receptacle for old-world reminiscence, this book has disappointed 
us. A view of Coleridge, accidentally given in the informal testimony 
of a letter, is one of the few interesting memorabilia in it. Writing 
in the year 1813, he says, ‘I have been lately a good deal in pie 


ur with Coleridge, and have had opportunities of seeing the man as we 

he as the poet. I really do not know which to admire most, the goodness 
rd of his heart or the soundness of his head. He is a man of the 
’s most exquisite feelings, which give a cast of melancholy to his charac- 
ni- ter, always visible in his countenance, excepting when he is carried 


away by sprightly conversation. He has greater colloquial talents 


ry than I ever before met with; and with the most consummate elo- 
re- quence, possessing all the graces of conversation, he exhibits on 
ri- every subject the deepest philosophical thinking. When in the vein 
1as to exercise it there are no bounds to his wit.’ Mr. Tom Taylor, 
mt who seems to divide his allegiance between the green-room and the "| 
y- painter’s studio, has fully preserved his name as editor of Haydon’s 


Autobiography. 
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“oy Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders i, the ne: 
ther incipient toms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, 

Prophylacis. Winstow, M.D., D.C.L. London: 
John Churchill.—This is a singularly valuable book. The author has 
studied the subject of brain-disease with rare assiduity, and is fully 
impressed with the conviction that the approaches of the enemy, 
however stealthily conducted, may be inferred from various symptoms 
long before a fatal lodgement has been effected. It is too often the 
opinion that there can be no mischief afoot in the cerebral mass, unless 
there is some exhibition of physical pain or mental disturbance. 
Instances have occurred in which the evil has been at work for thirty 
or forty years, and yet its true character remained unsuspected until 
the final stages supervened. A book, therefore, which points out 
numerous indications of coming insanity, and makes those who are 
unhappily menaced with this malady to adopt the necessary pre- 
cautions for their safety, cannot but prove a perfect boon to the 
community. Dr. Winslow has brought together a mass of facts 
which will throw much light upon the subtle workings of the brain 
when its functions are deranged: he has placed sentinels round this 
noble organ, and many an intellect which might otherwise be slowly 
undermined would doubtless be preserved if their warnings were duly 
received. Besides this primary purpose, however, the volume is full of 
instruction for the student of Mental Science. When the intellect is 
thrown out of gear we may learn much which could not be easily 
deduced from its ordinary routine operations. Nothing can be more 
startling than some of the cases which the writer has collected. He 
has given us the confessions of lunatic persons after their recovery, 
detailing the progress of their disorder, and minutely chronicling the 
hideous hallucinations under which they laboured. The perusal of 
these ghastly diaries affords a lesson to human pride which all would 
do well to study and remember. It is horrible to observe how suddenly 
‘the intellect may be wrecked. Whilst the owner himself has no con- 
ception of danger, disease may be sapping his brain, and in a moment 
Reason may give way as if the patient had been struck by a thunder- 
bolt. There are cases in which the mind seems to flash into insanity 
in an instant. A student reading for honours was sitting up late one 
night when he was seized with an irresistible longing to destroy every- 
thing within his reach. Without the least hesitation, he. broke the 
lamp on the table. He smashed the mirror on. the wall. He. tore a 
number of books into pieces. He destroyed a quantity of articles. in 
the room. This done, he left the house at three o’clock in the morning, 
and returned at eight, covered with filth, but now in the full possession 
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of his faculties. For twelve years he manifested no further symptoms 
of aberration, but at the end of that period his madness returned, and - 
still continues. Dr. Cheyne mentions a clergyman, of pious character 
and unexceptionable manners, who, whilst riding with a friend, ae 
broke into a passion and began to swear furiously at a woodman. He 
had injured himself by excessive exertion, and when the mind broke 
down under temporary excitement the unclean spirit of cursing leaped 
into his brain at a bound, and poured out oaths from lips wliich were 
totally unaccustomed to blasphemous strains. Equally striking are 
those instances in which the intelligence is arrested as if by some im- 
passable barrier, and so remains for the residue of life. A gentleman, 
whilst shooting with a friend, received some shot in his forehead. The 
injury produced derangement. He was to have been married two days 
after the accident occurred. But here the mind seemed to make a full 
stop, for all his conversation afterwards turned upon the subject of the 
wedding. ‘ He dwelt upon everything relating to it with minuteness, 
never retreating or advancing one step further for fifty years ; being 
ideally still a young, active, expecting, and happy bridegroom, chiding 
the tardiness of time, although it brought him at the age of eigh 
gently to his grave!’ A lady went one day to meet the stage coac 
which was to convey her intended husband to the place where she 
resided. She learned that he was dead. The shock converted her 
into alunatic. Daily for the space of fifty years she traversed the same 
road, expecting her lover to arrive, and when disappointed, exclaimed, 
in piteous tones, ‘He is not come yet. I will return to-morrow.’ 

Not less curious are those cases in which a particular faculty is sud- 
denly assailed. A barrister who had just been chatting in the hall of 
the Four Courts went out into the area, where he met with an old 
acquaintance from the country. On attempting to speak, he found 
that he had totally lost his voice. He did not recover it for about 
three weeks, and at the expiration of three months died of apoplexy. 
Dr. Winsle®#’s book, however, is a mine of such melancholy facts. 
Painful as the topic may be in many respects, it possesses a peculiar 
fascination. There is a horrible charm about this morbid anatomy of 
the mind. Like a ghost story, the subject attracts you irresistibly, 
though it fills you with something akin to affright. Chapter after 
chapter is occupied with cases illustrating the diseased working of the 
brain in regard to the faculties of imagination, attention, memory, 
motion, vision, speech, hearing, taste, and the other senses. We have 
no hesitation in pronouncing this to be one of the most striking and 
important productions of the day. And yet, valuable as it is, we are 
glad to find that it is but the avant courrier of a still larger and more 
elaborate work. 

A Course of Six Lectures on the various Forces of Matter, and 
their Relations to each other. By Mtcuant Farapay, D.C.L., F.RS. 
Edited by Win114Mm Crooxss, F.C.S. With numerous illustrations. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co.—This volume con- 
tains a verbatim report of Dr. Faraday’s discourses at the Royal 
Institution during the Christmas season of 1859-60. Avowedly de- 
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\ signed for a youthful auditory, the weight of the lecturer’s name and the 
magic of his manner attracted a large assemblage of grown-up persons 
and even of practised philosophers. None who have heard him need 
to be informed that there is a peculiar witchery about his addresses. 
In what it consists you can hardly explain; but there it is, and old 
and young sit happy, whilst the hero of a hundred discoveries is un- 
folding the most elementary details of science, or illustrating some of 
its mysteries by striking and felicitous experiments. It is pleasant 
indeed to see one of the high priests of knowledge relaxing from the 
dignity of his office, and instructing youngsters as familiarly as if he 
were still a frolicsome boy himself. For such an audience the chatty 
tone of these discourses must have had an unspeakable charm. The 
language is free and unconstrained, often broken and irregular; but 
the glorious facility with which Faraday executes his experiments 
would be ill sustained by a stiff and pedantic style. A single extract 
will show how greedily a company of juveniles might be expected to 
absorb instruction from such a lecturer :—‘ I remember an experiment 
which puzzled me very much when a boy. I read it in a conjuring 
book, and this was how the problem was put to us:—‘ How,’ as the. 
book said, ‘how to hang a pail by means of a stick upon the side of 
a table.’ Now I have here a table, a piece of stick, and a pail, and 
the proposition is, how can that pail be hung to the edge of this 
table? It is to be done, and can you at all anticipate what 
ment I shall make to enable me to proceed? Why this. I takea 
stick; and put it in the pail between the bottom and the horizontal 
piece of wood, and thus give it a stiff handle, and there it is; and 
what is more, the more water I put into the pail the better it will 
hang. It is very true that before I quite succeeded I had the mis- 
fortune to push the bottoms of several pails out; but here it is hang- 
ing firmly, and you now see how you can hang up the pail in the 
way which the conjuring book requires.’ The subjects discussed in 
these lectures are gravitation, cohesion, chemical affinity, heat, mag- 
netism, and electricity, together with the correlation of the physical 
forces. There is also a chapter on the electric light, and its employ- 
ment in the illumination of lighthouses. The work, we should add, 
does not appear to have been issued at Professor Faraday’s own in- 
stance, but we presume the editor will have obtained, as he was bound 
to do, the lecturer’s sanction for such a step. There are few who like 
to be printed in undress, and the freedoms allowed in an extempo- 
raneous discourse cannot always be put into type with perfect satis- 
faction to both speaker and purchaser. 
1y in the Garden ; or, the Fossils in the Flint Pebbles. By 
Hewry Exzy, M.A. With Illustrations. London: Bell and Daldy.— 
Under a somewhat inapt title we have here a well-planned and plea- 
santly executed work. It belongs to a class for which there is a 
demand, and ought to be a liberal supply. The object is to show that 
science exists in the humblest things, and that any man of ordi 
intelligence may comprehend its teachings, if the instructor will only 
eondescend to be plain in his speech and familiar in his illustrations. 
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Geology, for example, is supposed to be an inaceessible topic to most. 
nen fancies that he must bore deep into the earth “im 
over whole kingdoms to aequire any practical insight into its 
Mr. Eley, however, goes into his garden, picks up a flint pebble, and 
writes upwards of 200 pages upon this unpretending theme. Very de- 
lightful pages, too, they are. In simple, easy language, he discusses 
the origin of these siliceous productions, the charaeter of the chalk 
formation, the agency by which the pebbles were dispersed, the phe- 
nomena of the drift, the subject of glacial action, the fossils with whi 
the flints abound, and the bearings of geology on the great question of 
natural religion. Full of facts, the book is one which no one will regret 
to have read or even purchased. 
_ The Garden that paid the Rent. London; Chapman and Hall. 
—Mr. Atkins—the type of many a good citizen—has a house in 
the suburbs of the metropolis, with a piece of ground attached. This 
plot, though dignified with the name of garden, is little better than a 
rank wilderness. The weeds are hustling the legitimate vegetables 
out of their places, and will soon have it all their own way. The occu- 
pier, questioned on the subject, intimates that he has abandoned the 
struggle, because the ground could never be made to pay its owm ex- 
penses. The writer of the book requests him to put the ‘ wilderness’ 
under his tuition, and engages to make it not only a pleasure to the 
eye, but a source of emolument to the pocket. Out of its produce 
Mr. Atkins shall be enabled to pay his whole rent for the future, 
though this cannot amount to less than 60/. The various steps adopted 
for the purpose are detailed in a lively and interesting fashion. The 
pecuniary results are highly satisfactory. Calculating all the fruit and 
vegetables consumed in the family at their market value, a balance of 
671. is placed to Mr. Atkins’ credit at the expiration of the year, Now, 
a book which will enable any reader, possessed of a scapegrace garden, 
to reclaim it by a little industry, and to extract a handsome annual 
income from its soil, will need no commendation from us. It tells its 
own tale. It speaks directly to the heart, treating that organ as syno- 
nymous with the purse, Every one can comprehend the advantage of 
netting 60/. a-year, and, therefore, we have no doubt that a volume like 
this will be highly acceptable to all who are blessed with a spare acre 
and a slight passion for gardening. Nor is the work purely horticultural, 
for the moral and philosophical tone in which it is written gives it a 
higher value than belongs to a mere manual of gardening. 

Abroad, and how to live there: a Narrative of « Three Years’ 

} in Germany and Switzerland. By Mrs. Best. London: 

Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.—A useful book for visitors to the 
localities of which it treats. It is not a volume of travels—mean- 
ing by that term, the narrative of personal troubles and petty incidents 
with which any lady or gentleman who indulges in a foreign trip 
thinks proper to favour the public. But it is a work designed to 
afford tourists just such information as tourists are most apt to ask 
The authoress does not attempt to play the part either of a professe. 
‘ Murray,’ or of a regular ‘Commissionaire’—that quaint, garruloud 
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grasping character, whom it is so much the fashion to abuse and yet 
to employ—but she has produced a book which will be of practical 
service, and well worthy of the attention of every Swiss and Flemish 
rambler. 
Popular Astronomy: a concise Elementary Treatise on the Sun, 
Planets, Satellites, and Oomets. By O. M. Mritonet1, LL.D., author 
of the ‘Orbs of Heaven.’ Revised by the Rev. L. Tomursoy, 
M.A. London: Routledge, Warne, and Routledge-—A very fair 
manual. Well illustrated, vigorously written, adapted to the present 
state of the science. 
La Navigation At . Par M. E. Farcor, Ingénieur- 
Mécanicien, Membre de la Société Aérostatique et Météorologique de 
France. Paris: Bourdilliat et Cie—For many years, M. Farcot 
has made the question of aerial locomotion the great object of 
his existence. It is a pleasing hobby ; and we wish, for his own sake, 
as well as for the sake of mankind at large, that he could ride it toa 
successful issue. But somehow or other, great difficulties have always 
been found to interfere. Why, M. Farcot can hardly say. To him it 
is a matter of supreme astonishment that man, who can do such 
wonderful things on land and sea, should allow himself to be beaten in 
the air by a crow or agnat. Better days, however, are about to dawn. 
Apostrophising the human race, like a Bossuet or a Bourdaloue, M. 
Farcot administers a gentle rebuke for its dilatoriness on the subject 
of aerostation, and then exclaims: ‘ Eveille-toi et franchis d’un bond 
ce fossé si étroit qui te dérobe ton triomphe; marche, l'avenir le 
demande, et le génie présent te dit que tu le peux; obéis a ses 
volontés intelligentes, car le moment est venu d’aplanir les obstacles. 
Pour toi plus de distances, plus de montagnes, plus de vallées, droit 
au but!’ What then is the machine with which the author proposes 
to open this millennium of locomotion? It is to consist of a vessel or 
envelope of satin croisé, made in the shape of a fish. This vessel is to 
be inflated with hydrogen gas. Suspended from it, and running the 
whole length of the bottom, there is to be a car or galley, provided 
with cabins, and surmounted with a suitable balustrade. The paddles, 
or propelling instruments, are to be screws placed at the anterior part 
of the machine, and worked by the agency of steam. Two wings, or 
sails, attached to the centre of the balloon, and moved by cords, will 
enable the aerial navigators to turn to the right or left, and to mount 
or descend according to the posture in which they are placed. Pumps 
for the withdrawal of the gas from the envelope, and its reduction to 
a liquid form, will afford the means of regulating the ascentional 
powers of the machine. At the stern of the apparatus there is to bea 
rudder of considerable dimensions. You will find likewise saloons, which 
are to be equipped with berths, tables, divans, sideboards, and every 
convenience displayed in our ocean steamers. The minor details, into 
which our author lovingly enters, must, of course, be omitted. Now, 
the most natural critique upon a scheme like this is, Where is your 
5 a P Is it already on the stocks? When shall we hear that 
M. has crossed the Channel, and alighted on British soil? If, 
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as he intimates, his resources are too scanty to enable him to realize 
the project himself, why not organize a company, and satisfy them by 
means of a model that will work that the plan is perfectly feasible ? 
Once assured of the fact, we have no doubt that his warmest wishes 
will be ily fulfilled. Fleets of long fish-shaped balloons would soon 
crowd the air. But we fear that M. Farcot has over-rated the powers 
of his machine, and that the old difficulties of steering and propelling a 
huge apparatus through the atmosphere are not to be surmounted as 
easily as he seems to anticipate. 

Glimpses of Ocean Life ; or, Rock Pools, and the Lessons they teach. 
By Joun Harper, F.R.S.S.A. Wilson and Sons—This is a very 
attractive book to the eye elegantly bound, with admirable illustrations 
by the author. It is attractive, too, by the power of untechnical sim- 
plification which the author has brought to his subject. Mr. H 
feels that such studies as he is here prosecuting are likely to be dis. 
carded as of small rational interest by the ignorant, and even by the 
learned whose tastes have taken another direction. ‘ But there is one 
light,’ says our author, ‘in which the study of marine zoology may be 
regarded, without necessarily offending the susceptibilities of the 
learned, or exciting the sneers of the ignorant. The subject may be 
pursued as an amusement—a pastime if your will; and it is in no 
higher character than that of a holiday caterer that the author asks 
the reader’s company to the sea-side. No lessons but the simplest are 
attempted to be conveyed in this little volume, and there is as quiet 
and homely a style as possible.’ This is a true account of what 
Mr. Harper has attempted and done, and in saying that, and that it is 
aman who understands his subject who thus writes, our readers will 
feel that we need not say more. 

Sea-Anemones and Corals. By Purr Henry Gossz, F.RS. 
Van Voorst.—This is a work of more scientific pretensions than the 
preceding, and the name of Mr. Gosse is a sufficient guarantee for 
the general soundness of the matter, for power really to see what is 
examined, and to enable the reader to see it as well as the author. 
Through two years the author has been endeavouring to give a more 
scientific form, and greater precision, to our knowledge concerning this 
department of natural science, and though he has not done everything, 
he has done much to smooth the path of the future student. 

The Physiology of Common Life. By Gzorcz Henry Lewes. 
2 vols. Blackwood.—A certain amount of knowledge in the depart- 
ment of animal physiology has hitherto been among the qualifications 
required by the University of London for candidates for its B.A. degree ; 
and the influence of this regulation in diffusing a general knowledge of 
the laws of health, and in awakening an interest in sanitary science 
among the educated classes, has probably been by no means inconsi- 
derable. It is, therefore, not without regret that we see in a report of 
the Committee of Convocation of the University, a recommendation 
that animal physiology should be expunged from the list of subjects of 
examination. The amount of gross ignorance of the subject to be met 
with in otherwise educated people, and the lamentable, and often fatal, 
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results ‘of such ignorance, should induce us to cherish and support 
— that is conscientiously made to dispel it. 

. Lewes has aimed at producing a book that should at once unfold 
to the non-medical student the leading facts of the science, and thus 
interest him to follow it out into the unsounded depths of its many 
eomplex problems. For such a task literary aptitude is as necessary 

i i ject. Probably few men combine these 
y than the author of the Physi 

mon Life, and he has succeeded in producing a work which is lively 

and popular, without at the same time yielding its claims to originali 

and research. It may be that some of his unprofessional readers wi 
be jealous of the attention he demands of them in the argumentative 
diseussion of questions on which he holds doctrines differing, to a 
ter or less extent, from those now current in the schools. The 
iseussion of the locality of the sensorium, with the details of the vivi- 
sections performed, and cited by the author for the elucidation of the 
— for instance, may be a stumbling-block to them, but it must 
owned that the opportunity for developing his views was too tempt- 
ing a one for poor sceptical mortality to resist. Indeed the combative 
mind of Mr. Lewes is never more genially employed than when he has 
some ne me demolish, or some traditional eanon to im- 
pugn. either case his arguments are characteristically ingenious 
and original. In his imteresting chapter on ‘Food and Drink,’ for 
instance, he runs a tilt against the Liebigian classification of food, 
insisting that fat, salt, and water are equally entitled to the rank of 
plastic and tissue-making aliments with albumen and fibrin, inasmuch 
as their presence in the organism is equally necessary to the histoge- 
netic processes. So much, indeed, may be granted to our author; but 
it must be owned that for some purposes Liebig’s elassification will 
still remain at least a convenient one; and though Liebig was certainly 
mistaken in setting them up as yielding the exclusive one, yet the 
statement will probably be contested that percentages of nitrogen 

afford no nutritive standard. 

Is it a fact, we may ask in passing, that it has been demonstrated 
that ‘ wheat is remarkably superior in nutritive value to beans, lentils, 
and peas ;’ and would the dyspeptic consumers of Revalenta, Ervalenta, 
the Chilian miners, horsemen, grooms, e¢ hoe genus omme, bear ready 
testimony to it? Again, is not skimmed milk so far from ‘ exhibiting 
very little of the plastic material, that it is one of the most highly 
nitrogenized of all aliments, and admirably adapted to supply the 
deficiencies of a potato diet ? In page 80 there is apparently an over- 

ight, to which, as it is of some importance to the argument, we will 
Mr. Lewes’s attention? The nitrogenous substances in the blood 
are there stated to amount to less than 80 in 1000 parts, while in a 
table of the composition of the blood, given at page 262, they are cor- 
rectly stated at 203 per 1000, 784 or almost the whole residuum con- 
— of water, which till now most physiologists have considered as 
a diluent. 
Mr. Lewes denies Dr. Prout’s proposition that milk is the model of 
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what an alimentary substance ought to be. ‘We can feed the man,’ 
he says, ‘on bread and water, but not on milk.’ To this we must 
venture to demur. Dr. Cheyne, we remember, relates the case of an 
adult man who lived and throve for two years on milk alone. There 
is, probably, no authentic instance of any individual having subsisted 
for so long a time on bread and water alone. 

On the question of the nutritive value of gelatine, the author, though 
brief, is highly satisfactory; and on that of alcohol his observations 
are, though controversial, judicious and temperate. 

We have turned our attention chiefly to the chapter on ‘Food and 
Drink,’ but the book contains others equally interesting, and perhaps 
more provoking, to the uninitiated ; for example, that on the ‘ Qualities 
which we inherit from our Parents,’ a subject, by the way, not alto- 
— new to the readers of this journal; and that on our ‘ Senses and 

sations.’ In the latter, and in the long chapters on ‘ Feeling and 
Thinking,’ and on the ‘Mind and Brain, the author has developed 
some of his most important doctrines; in his own words, he has made 
‘an attempt to show that mind is the psychical aspect of life—that it 
is as much the sum-total of the whole sensitive organism, as life is 
the sum-total of the whole vital organism,’ and ‘that no one exclusive 
organ of mind can be said to exist.’ Is this latter assertion intended 
to be irreconcilable with the cerebral differentiation theory of the 
phrenologists? We hope to hear more from the writer on these sub- 
jects, having little doubt that he will succeed in his endeavours ‘ to be 
intelligible and interesting while reproducing the latest discoveries of 
European investigation, and the results of original research.’ The 
very remarkable chapter on the ‘ Nerve-system and its Self-nutritive 
faculty,’ would alone confirm his claim to scientific curiosity. 


THEOLOGY. 


THERz is a lull at present in the theological world. Nothing deserv- 


ing much attention is doing. But the general tendency of religious 
thought is good. In Germany the change for years past has been 
inereasingly for the better. In England, too, the bounce and swagger 
assumed by the opponents of Evangelical truth some ten years since 
have wonderfully subsided. It has been found that the people who 
were to die soon have resolved to die hard. Some attempts have 
recently been made to break new ground in the rationalistic direction. 
But they have been checked as soon as made, and not without evident 
success.* 


* We observe that some Nonconformist pastors are endeavouring to combine 
the assistance of the press with the pulpit—printing some of their discourses in a 
neat, cheap, and separate form for distribution among their flocks. In many ways 
this custom is likely to be useful. The late Mr. James, of Birmingham, did this 
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Much has’ been said of late concerning the state of the Noncon- 
formist colleges. The one thing needed to make these colleges nearly 
all they should be is, that the Nonconformist churches should feel 
that a part of their mission as churches is, to send men to their colleges 
—the right men, in sufficient numbers. The great fault does not rest 
with college tutors, nor with college committees, but with the churches. 
“ore there, eminently, that the thing which ought to be done is left 

one. 

From the talk about domestic colleges, and ee colleges, we 
expect no good. The high and rigid curriculum which was set up 
some years ago, has been found impracticable and inexpedient. A 
more rational system, flexible enough to embrace all persons who 
should be encouraged to think of the ministry has come into its place. 
There is no need of new machinery—work what you have. 

Conference on Missions, held in 1860, at Liverpool. Edited by 
the Secretaries of the Conference. Tenth Thousand. Nisbet.—This 
volume consists of papers which were read at the Liverpool Conference, 
and reports the ‘deliberations and conclusions’ of the meeting. It was 
a large gathering, the origin and object of which are thus stated in the 
introduction to this volume. 

‘The Conference on Christian Missions, the proceedings of which 
are described in the following pages, originated in a desire to have 
brethren brought together, who had reflected on the duty and the 
lukewarmness of the churches in respect of our grand commission, or 
who would contribute actual experiences, in order that, by their mutual 
consultations, all Christians of the United Kingdom might be stirred 
up to greater zeal and to a more complete consecration of time, of 
effort, and of substance, in this work of the Lord. In God’s good 
providence facilities were presented, and readily embraced by a number 
of the officers and members of Missionary Committees in London and 
Edinburgh, who felt that after the many years of continuous mis- 
sionary labour carried on in heathen lands, after the solid advance 
attained in some fields, and the great experience acquired in all, it 
would be well for the directors, secretaries, and missionaries of all 
societies and churches, to obtain ‘an opportunity of meeting together 
and conferring together about their common work. It was felt that 
it must prove a lasting benefit for them to examine in detail the 
working of their various missionary agencies, to compare their dif- 
ferent plans, and to throw into a common stock the results of that 
valuable experience which they have earned hardly upon the very 
fields of heathenism. It was felt that while all must find abundant 
means ef adding to their own knowledge, through the information 


with eminent success. The Rev. Samuel Martin, of Westminster, is so doing. 
Dr. Steane, also, is issuing a series of brief essays on current religious topics, one 
of which, on ‘Imputed Righteousness,’ has reached us. We scarcely need say 
that this subject is treated scripturally, with discrimination, and with good taste. 
There are no personal allusions in the argument. The writer has probably seen 
something of the flippant insolence to which he would be exposed by taking that 
course, and has had less experience in such matters than ourselves. 
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given. by brethren, all must be cheered by the tokens of missionary 
success; all must be stimulated to greater zeal in the service of 
Christ, the common Lord; and all must be found in closer and more 
loving sympathy with brethren toiling for the same grand end.’ 

The volume presents the ablest manual on the great question of mis- 
sions to the heathen, that has ever come under our notice. It is full 
of the fruits of experience, such as the history of the modern church 
only could have supplied. It is neatly bound, extends to more than 
four hundred pages, and is sold at half-a-crown, which is less than its 
cost, 


The Atonement, its Nature, Reality, and Efficacy. By D. Dewar, 
D.D.,LL.D. Third Edition, enlarged. Nisbet.—This volume treats : 
I, Of the Origin of Sacrifice; and of the information to be obtained 
concerning the Atonement from the Old Testament. II. Of the 
Priesthood and Intercession of Christ. III. Of the Atonement. 
IV. Of the Extent of the Atonement. V. Of the Reasonableness, 
Necessity, and Practical Tendency of the Atonement. On all these 
topics many true and excellent things are said. But in the book 
treating of the Extent of the Atonement, we find speculations with 
which we do not agree. Dr. Dewar is egregiously mistaken in sup- 
posing that those who do not restrict their idea of atonement to an 
atonement made ‘ exclusively for the elect,’ must be Arminians. Are 
Dr. Williams, and Fuller, and Wardlaw to be accounted Arminians ? 


Thoughts on the Apocalypse ; or the Book of Revelation viewed as 
teaphooy of Christianity, in its various states from the Primitive Age 
to the present time. By Joun Mitts. Heaton.—The title of this 
volume sufficiently indicates its drift. The writer is thoughtful and 
devout, one who has read much on the subject upon which he claims 
to be heard. 

Lectures on Prayer. By a Country Pastor. Parker and Son.—This 

‘volume consists of seven Lectures on Prayer, with a series of prayers 
and hymns for private or domestic use. The ‘Country Pastor’ is 
Archbishop Whately, who has here again shown his singular facility in 
saying many true and sensible things, in the best possible language, with 
little apparent effort. The archbishop’s theology does not come quite 
up to our own mark, but he is so near what he should be, and is still 
s0 evidently tending more and more in the right direction, as to make 
nearly everything that comes from his pen most welcome. The sins . 
of this volume are all sins of defect, and these are very few. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntineron, D.D. 
Low and Co.—The series of essays in this volume combine a right 
view of theological and spiritual thought, with much of the culture 
proper to the man who would present evangelical truth to minds as it 
exists at present in our educated classes. The author is a United 
States man, and will, we hope, be better known among us. 

Memoir of John Brown; D.D. By Joun Carrys,D.D. Edmon- 
ston and Douglas.—Our first sight of the late Dr. Brown was at a 
meeting of the ‘Three Denominations,’ in London, where he was in- 
troduced as a visitor by the late William Orme. This was about the 
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year 1828, and the object of the meeting was to move Parliament for 
a repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts. Dr. Brown was then a 
handsome, florid, hale man, in the vigour of his days. Now he has 
finished his course, and an honourable course it has been. Dr. Cairns 
has given a faithful account of his outward history and labours, but 
friends in England complain that the individuality and inner life of 
the good man is not brought out sufficiently. But some things 

rly belonging to the life of Dr. Brown have been so done by his 
i a that they could not be done better. We must make room 
for the following sketch of a noble subject :— 

‘Ifthis memoir have any value, it is in showing how a strong, 
vehement, and passionate nature, uniting many of the highest elements 
of manhood, may be completely subjugated by Christianity, so as not 
only to work with energy, but also to believe with humility, and to 
suffer with patience. 

‘It is impossible not to be struck with the variety of elements in 
Dr. Brown’s character, and with the fulness thus imparted to his life. 
The central quality of his mind was a singular clearness of apprehen- 
sion, nearly allied to penetration and soundness of judgment. With 
this was coupled a depth of reflection on the one hand, and a strength 
of memory or capacity of acquisition on the other, rarely found in 
union, in such perfect harmony as almost to conceal their full 
proportions. These qualities, applied to theology, made him a scholar, 
a critic, a great phical divine. But there were also in his nature a 
fountain of tenderness and a sweep of impetuous indignation; and, 
with these ardent elements thus singularly and almost anomalously 

» he became a vehement preacher, a zealous philanthropist, 
a stern Christian reformer, who, because he feared the Lord, hated 
evil, and defied and attacked it whenever it crossed his path. He 

in combination a large portion of the fervour of Baxter and 
of the breadth of Owen, with something of the contemplation, not 
untouched with melancholy, of Howe. He could thus take up, and 
find room for, his many divergent labours as a minister, an ecclesias- 
tical leader, and a theological teacher and writer. The same ampli- 
tude of faculty was seen in his culture of a wide literary field, in the 
midst of intense devotion to theological studies ; in his eager interest 
in this world’s politics, while visibly a citizen of a higher kingdom; 
in his reconciliation of deeply marked denominational attachment 
with genuine catholicity ; and in his conjunction of affectionate regard 
for the venerable names and traditions of his own Church and of 
evangelical Christianity in general, with an invincible resolution to 
call no man master, but to assert in the face of the systems and insti- 
tutions of a times, and of the prevalent beliefs of his own, the 
imprescriptible right of eve and of every individual to interpret 
afresh the Word of God. thus blended in his 
character were tempered by the discipline of experience; and his life 
in all its various activities seemed to become more rich, genial, and 
harmonious, as it approached its close.’ 

The Two Thousand Confessors of 1662. By Tuomas Conemay. 
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Snow.—Mr. Coleman is quite right m s ing that the old and more 
extended writers on the subject to whieh his volume relates are 

read. Within the last fifty years a great in this respect has 
come over the mind of practical nonconformists. Puritan theology and 
Paritan history, Nonconformist piety and Nonconformist suffering, 
are not talked about or thought about, as they once were, by those 
who profess to be, in the religious sense, descendants of those men. 
Mr. Coleman’s narrative is substantially accurate, and he has a plain, 
direct, and honest mode of telling his story. The work is not so 
bulky as to preclude the hope of its being circulated and read, and 
Nonconformist ministers, if they are wise m their’ generation, will do 
what they can to secure its being known and read by the young 
among their flocks. Mr. Coleman has read Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of the 
Clergy,’ as well as Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ and delivers his 
faithful protest against oppression, from whatever quarter it may 


Religion in the East. By Rev. Jonn Worraset. Nisbet.—Mr. 
W is a missionary from the United Presbyterian Church, who 
is prosecuting his evangelical labours at Aleppo. The work consists 
of sketches, historical and doctrinal, of all the religious denominations 
in Syria. The book is well-timed, and the author is entitled to atten- 
tion from his learning and his general means of knowledge on the 
subject of which he treats. 

ge Purity our Rightful Inheritance. By Joun C. Fisuer, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple. Second Edition. Hamilton.—We are 
glad to see a second edition of this book. The object of the writer 
is liberal and highly honourable to him. He would widen the basis 


ed § of the National Church by removing things which occasion unnecessary 
fe § exception and offence. Such men are among the best friends of the 
nd @ Church of England, though all her sons may not regard them in that 
ot § light. We hardly know whether we should do any good by taking 
nd § up the subject, so as to deal with it somewhat adequately, but we 
as- § have some notion that we shall make the attempt. 

i- 


A Practical meter ee Commentary on the Epistle to Titus. 
By Rev. W. Granam, D.D.,M.R.S.H. Nisbet.—The author of this 
brief commentary says very justly, that we are richer than the 
Germans in works of practical theology, but that the Germans have 
a much larger supply of exegetical publications. The writer has 


ard | aimed to combine the two qualities; but we fear the time is still 
of § distant in which any large demand will be made by the English laity 

to § for works of a critical description—even so moderately critical as Dr. 

sti: § Graham intends his present work should be. 

the 

ret Israels We von Gosen bis zum Sinai. (Israel’s Wanderings 


from Goshen to Sinai. By A. Brim.) Elberfeld: Badeker. London: 
Williams and Norgate—This is a compilation, drawn from the 
works of the best Biblical geographers, travellers, and com- 
mentators. The author, however, has made such excellent use of his 
materials, that it would be difficult to name a more interesting and 
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